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INTRODUCTION 
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CHAPTER I 

PURPOSE AND RESULTS OF THIS BOOK 

The Paficatantra in world literature.—No othor work of Hindu 
litorature has played so important a part in the literature of the 
world as tho Sanskrit story-collection callod the Paficatantra. 
Indeed, tho statement has been made 1 that no book except the 
Bible has enjoyed such an extensive circulation in tho world as 
a whole. This may be—I think it probably is—an exaggeration. 
Yet perhaps it is easier to underestimate than to overestimate 
the spread of the Paficatantra. In Professor Johannes Hertel’s 
book on the subject* there are recorded over two hundred 
different versions known to exist in more than fifty languages; 
and about three-fourths of these languages are extra-Indian. 
As early as the eleventh century the work reacht Europe, and 
before 1600 it existed in Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, German, 
English, Old Slavonic, Czech, 3 and perhaps other Slavonic lan¬ 
guages. Its range has extended from Java to Iceland. 

The Paficatantra in India.—Nor has this famous work been 
without honor in its own country. No othor collection of storios 
has been so popular thruout tho length and breadth of India. 
It has been workt over again and again, expanded, abstracted, 
turned into verse, retold in prose, translated into modioval and 
modern vernaculars, and retranslated into Sanskrit. And most 
of tho storios contained in it have “gone down ” into tho folk- 
loro of tho story-loving Hindus, whence they roappear in the 

« According to Winternito, DLZ. 31 (1910), 2698; not, however, with hit 
endorsement. 

* Dot Padcalanlro , •rine OttehiehU und rmno Virbr«il*ng\ Loiptif end 
Borlin, 1914. (Abbreviated: “ Her tel, Paflc.") Seo the Indioee to this book, 
I, p. 461 f. 

D In several of tho langnagos namod, a number of different versions existed 
at that early date. 
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collections of oral tales gathered by modern students of folk- 
stories. 4 

Object of this book, contrasted with previous studies.—It is 
not ray purpose at present to trace the history of the Panca- 
tantra or its stories, as they appear in successive works of 
literature or in folklore. This either has been done, or is being 
done, by others. 5 The task I am undertaking is rather the re¬ 
verse: to follow back the streams of Paucatantra tradition in 
the hope of finding their source. For my present purpose, the 
contents of the versions of the Pancatantra are of interest only 
in so far as they may throw light on the ultimate source of 
them all. 

What was the original Pancatantra?—Even a superficial exa¬ 
mination of the existing Pancatantra versions indicates with 
tolerable certainty that they all go back to a book of fables 
and stories consisting of five books or sections and a brief 
introduction. The introduction provides the “ frame ” or setting, 
and at the same time suggests what must have been to the 
author’s mind the key-note of the whole work: it was supposed 
to be a kind of FiirsUnspiegel or Mirror for Magistrates , teach¬ 
ing worldly wisdom to princes, by entertaining examples, as 
well as by cleverly phrased precepts. The precepts are princi¬ 
pally found in the verses which are abundantly scattered thru 
most parts of the work. The examples consist in the storie§ 
themselves, which are told mainly in prose. Each of the five 
sections or “books” forms a dramatic unit in itself, and all 
five are, as I said, set into the Introduction as a frame. In 
the Introduction a wise brahman undertakes to enlighten three 
ignorant princes. He does so by narrating to them, one after 
another, the five books of the Pancatantra. Each of the five 
books contains not only a primary story,- which we call the 
“ frame-story, 1 ’ but also at least one, and usually several, 
“emboxt” stories: that is, stories represented as told by one 
character in the frame-story to another. Sometimes there is a 
double “ emboxment a character in an “ emboxt ” story tells 

* Soe W. Norman Brown, “The Paflcatactra in Modern Indian Folklore,” 
JAOS. 39. 1 ff. This sabject U not included in Hert«i’» Paucatantra, mentioned 
in note S above. 

s See note* 2 and 4 above. 
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a story to another character. (In some of tho late versions of 
the Paficatantra this process was carried oven further, so that 
we have a sort of “ Chinese nest" of stories.) Most of tho 
stories are beast-fables, that is their principal actors are animals 
dockt out with human properties; but a number of them have 
only human characters, while some have both men and animals, 
and oven—tho rarely—gods and other supernatural boings. Tho 
stories are in gonoral very well told and of a high artistic qua¬ 
lity. Unevennesses and inconsistencies appear not infrequently 
in all of tho existing versions, to bo suro. But I hope to bo 
able to show that most of them (not quite all) aro secondary, 
and due to tho fact that tho tales tend to deteriorate with re¬ 
telling. Most of the stories remain truo to tho koy-noto of tho 
book, its Machiavellian character; they aro generally unmoral, 
and at times positively immoral, in tho political lessons they 
inculcate. The story-teller and the political strategist arc com¬ 
bined in the personality of the author, and on the whole combined 
very successfully. Sometimes one gets tho upper hand, sometimes 
the other. There are passages which become tiresomely tech¬ 
nical in their expatiations on policy. More numerous, it seems 
to me (and fortunately so, from our point of view), aro the 
passages in which the author as a master of narrative forgets 
his profest practical purpose and loses himself in the joy of 
telling a rattling good story. 0 In general, however, the two 
things aro very skilfully united, so that a story which is clever 
in itself, as a story, also becomes an apt illustration of a poli¬ 
tical maxim. 

Interest of this investigation.—Such, vory briefly, seems to 
have been tho original Paficatantra. If tho genuine and pri¬ 
mitive text of it wore known to us; or if wo wero in possession 
of a text which could bo called a reasonably close approximation 
to it; tliOD this book would bo unnecessary, or at least loss 
nocessary. Unfortunately we have noithor of Uioso things; cer¬ 
tainly not the original Paficatantra, and in my opinion—an 
opinion which I hopo to provo in tho courso of this book—no 

• On thia point I do not agroo with Hertel, who tbinka that the original 
contained no atory that did not teach a dofinito political laaaon, and oon- 
Boquontly rojocta all atorica in which ho cannot find any. I ahull return to 
thia aubjoct later; aeo page 77, note 2; pago 185. 
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reasonably close approximation to it. If this be true, and if 
there is any possibility of reconstructing; the lost original with 
reasonable accuracy and confidence, the task would seem worth 
the pains. If any study in literary genetics has interest or value, 
surely it must be worth while to recreate the original form of 
a work that has enjoyed such enormous popularity in so many 
different times and lands. 

Method employed in the reconstruction.—My method may be 
briefly described as follows. I first selected the versions of the 
Paucatantra which, on the basis of previous studies (especially 
Hertcl’s), could be assumed to contain all, or at least practi¬ 
cally all, the evidence that could be used in reconstructing 
the original Pancatantra . 7 All other known versions can be 
practically excluded from consideration, since they are known 
to be almost or quite completely dependent on one or another 
of these versions; hence whatever they have of the original 
may in general be assumed to come from one of these older 
and more original versions. 8 

Next, I undertook a very minute comparison of all the ma¬ 
terials found in each of these versions in so far as they cor¬ 
respond in meaning to materials found in any of the others. 
For this purpose I divided the texts into the smallest possible 
units, each unit consisting, as a rule, in the case of the San¬ 
skrit versions, of a single stanza or prose sentence,—sometimes 
of a part pf a sentence.* I treated the text of each version 

’ These ire: Tantrfkbylyika, Southern PaSeatantra, Nepalese PaftcaUntra, 
Hiiopxdeva (in greater part a PaQcatantra version), the poetic versions 
found in Somadeva's Katbisaritslgara and in K$emendra*s Bj-hatlcathfimanjarl, 
the “textus simplicior," Parpabhadra, and the principal offshoots of the 
Pahlavi translation. 

' Possibly aa exception might be made of some of the offshoota of the 
“ textua simplicior,” of which text we have no critical edition. But I believe 
that there is little cbacoe of serious vitiation of the final result on account 
of this. Seo pa#« 18. I have used all the reformation available to me (espe¬ 
cially in Hertel’s book, Dm Pa*f&an>a) regarding the numerous later ver¬ 
sions of the Paficatantra. A few bits of interesting evidence bearing on 
minor point* of the reconstruction hare been extracted from them, and will 
be presented at the proper places. In general they do not affect the result, 
but merely tend to oonfirm conclusions which were reacht without their aid. 

• A start towards such a subdivision was furnisht by Hertel in the table 
printed in the Einleitung to his translation of the Tantrlkbylyika, pages 
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critically, noting variant readings of different manuscripts and 
editions in so far as theso are available. 

Confronting theso text-units, as found in the different ver¬ 
sions, with each other, I studiod tho relationship of tho ver¬ 
sions. When a sontence or verso was found in identical or 
practically identical language, and in tho samo position, in all 
tho proso Sanskrit recensions, and when its genoral sense was 
found in tho poetic and translated roconsions, I assumed that 
this sontonco or vorso was a literal inheritance from tho original. 
I found that such obvious correspondences 10 are sufficiently 
numerous to establish, as it seems to me, beyond tho possi¬ 
bility of doubt tho fact that all those recensions do in truth 
go back to tho single literary archotypo assumed. Otherwise) 
it would seem impossible to explain so many verbal identities, 
not only in verses, but also in proso. 

However, in tho large majority of cases I was not so for¬ 
tunate as to find such general and absolute agreement Hero 
it was necessary, by a careful examination of tho cumulative 
evidence of all the parallel text-units, to discover the relation¬ 
ship of tho versions to the original and to each other, in order 
rightly to interpret their variations." Unless and until this 
could be done with an approach to certainty, no reconstruction 
could bo made, with any confidence, of passages in which tho 
existing versions disagree, or which are totally lacking in somo 
of them; for otherwise we could not answer the question, which 
version is moro apt to be original in any given case? 

100 ff. My own comparisons Included a number of tesla not induded in 
this tablo; and my aubdiviaiona of the text are much more minute. For 
inetance, Hertel doea not divide the proae text of the "emboxt" aloriea at 
all. He does furniah the corroipondencea of all individual Btauiaa that oceur 
in tho veralona induded in hia Uble. I found Hertel’a tablo very useful 
aa a starting-point. It goee without saying, howover, that I did not aaaume 
without careful verification any of tho corroapondenoee atatod in It In fact 
it contains quite a number of errors, and a more oonalderable number of 
omiulons, oapodally in regard to the Pahlavi vorilona. 

>• For oxamplea, too Chapter VI. 

11 Hero again I found myself to no small dogree antidpated by Hertel j 
but also, I found that in many important reapocU tho evidence aeemod to 
diaprovo somo of hia moat ohorlaht theorioe. I shall make clear below the 
extent to which I agroo with hia views aa to the gonoalogy of the Paftca- 
tantra versions. 
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Primary results of this investigation.—I must postpone for a 
time a more detailed statement of the way in which this problem 
was approacht. (See Chapter 111, pages 49 ff.) I wish now to 
state briefly just what I think has been accomplisht in regard 
to the primary object of the investigation, the constitution of 
the text of the original Pancatantra. The Sanskrit text here 
publisht and translated can, in my opinion, be regarded as a 
close approximation to that original. It is surely, I think, very 
much closer to it than any existing version. More specifically, 
it seems to me that the following facts regarding it can be 
demonstrated—if not beyond the possibility of doubt, at least 
with an approach to certainty as great as one can often hope 
to attain in a matter of literary genetics. The grounds on which 
these propositions are based will, of course, be furnisht later. 

1. Every story contained in my reconstruction can be attri¬ 
buted with great confidence—in my opinion, with virtual cer¬ 
tainty—to the original Pancatantra. 

2. The original—again with virtual certainty—contained no 
other stories than these. 

3. Every staixza contained in my reconstruction occurred in 
the original, with the possible exception of those which 1 en¬ 
close in parentheses in text and translation (thirty out of four 
hundred and twenty-two stanzas). 

4. It is very possible that the original contained some verses 
which are not included in my reconstruction. I believe that 
there were not very many such. 

5. As to the prou passages, which for the most part con¬ 
stitute the stories proper: every sentence of my reconstruction 
represents at least the general sense of a corresponding sen¬ 
tence of the original, except that: 

(a) Such sentences, phrases, words, or parts of words 
as I enclose in parentheses cannot with certainty be attri¬ 
buted to the original; that is, they may perhaps be se¬ 
condary insertions. They constitute, roughly, perhaps five 
to eight percent of the total prose. 

(b) Such sentences, phrases, or words as I enclose be¬ 
tween daggers may fail to reproduce even the general idea 
of the original, altho the evidence shows that the original 
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had something where they stand. That is, the versions arc 
so seriously discordant that they force us to resort to 
guess-work as to winch retains the general sonso of the 
original. Such cases are negligibly few. 

* 

6. T boliove that there was very little, if any, prose matter 
in the original of which I have failed to includo in my re¬ 
construction at least the genoral sense. 

7. Furthermore, in the case of all Sanskrit words or parts 
of words which I print in Roman type, as distinguish from 
italics, and outside of parentheses, I believe wo can bo vir¬ 
tually, if not absolutely, cortain that wo havo preserved the 
exact languago of the original Paficatantra. This is the caso 
with most of the stanzas, and a not inconsiderable part of the 
prose. We occasionally find entire prose sentences which I be¬ 
lieve reproduce the original, word for word and letter for 
lettor. More frequent are sentences of which this is only ap¬ 
proximately true, and still more frequent arc sentences which 
contain a few words, or only a word or two, that were cer¬ 
tainly in the original exactly as they stand; while there are 
many sentences of which even this can not bo said. In the 
case of the versos, on the other hand, only a minority are in 
such a state that we cannot predicate originality of the greatest 
part of their language. In the case of both prose and verses I 
print in italics, in the text, all matter of which I do not feel 
virtually certain that it literally reproduces the original. 

8. The order of the original—not only the stories, but tho 
individual verses and prose sentences—was, with a very few 
possible exceptions, exactly as it is in my reconstruction. As 
to the order of tho stories thoro are no exceptions. Attention 
is called in my Critical Apparatus to tho few cases in which 
doubt exists as to the relativo order, in tho original, of vorsos 
and proso soctions. The somowhat more frequent, but less 
significant, uncertainties regarding tho exact ordor of individual 
words in a sentence aro not always specifically mentioned by 
mo, because they aro both obvious, and of minor importance. 

Incidental results of this investigation.—One incidental result 
of this investigation is tho fact to which I havo already alluded, 
that many flaws in existing versions, even in the best of 
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them, are now shown to be unoriginal. In other words, the 
original Pancatantra turns out to have been a finer work, 
artistically, than any of its descendants. This statement holds 
good, as a general proposition, of the relationship between the 
original and at least the oldet existing versions—those which I 
have used in my work. When they depart from the original, 
they almost always make it worse. There are exceptions, but 
they are not numerous.—More important by-products of the 
work are the considerable number of cases in which light is 
thrown on problems regarding the text or interpretation of 
individual versions, as well as on their general interrelation¬ 
ships. In many cases the evidence of other versions tells us 
which of several variant manuscript readings should be adopted 
in a particular version. In some cases uncertainties as to the 
meaning of a passage are liquidated by reference to the other 
versions. 11 And I hope to have furnisht a more correct picture 
of the relative positions of the several extant versions than 
has been furnisht previously (see my genealogical table of the 
versions, page 48, and Chapters IV and V of this Intro¬ 
duction). 

Extent of divergence from Hertel's results.—Students of the 
Pancatantra will be particularly interested to know the extent 
to which my results tend to confirm or disprove the opinions 
of Professor Johannes Hertel, to whose long-continued activi¬ 
ties in this field we owe so much, particularly as to the re¬ 
lations of the several versions to each other and to the ori¬ 
ginal. It seems, therefore, worth while to summarize as follows 
the extent to which my own views, based on the studies con¬ 
tained in this book, differ from Hertel’s. For a more detailed 
statement, see Chapter V below. 

1. There are four independent streams of Paucatantra tra¬ 
dition. (For the list, see page 52.) Hertel believes that there 
are only two, Tantrakhyiyika, and “ K ”, archetype of all other 
versions (and in part of one subrecension of Tantrakhy&yika). 

“ See for instance my article on “Evil-wit, No-wit and Honeat-wit," 
JAOS. -40. 271 ff., in which I explain the previously misunderstood verse 
Tantrfkhylyika I v« 167 (Reconstruction I vs 168) by reference to the 
jjsrallel versions. 
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2. Positive agreement between versions belonging to any 
two of these constitutes prima facie evidence of tho reading 
of tho original Pancatantra. 

3. Hertel assumes that all oxisting versions go back to a 
corrupt archetype, which ho calls “t”. This I think is pure 
imagination. 

4. Hertel assumos an intermediate archetype ‘‘K ", to which 
all versions except Tantrakhyflyika go back, and from which 
oven ono subroconsion of Tnntrflkhyflyika was contaminated. 
I think this “ K " Is a myth. The versions in question do not 
go back to any secondary archetype. They are not especially 
closely related—no more closely than any ono of them is re¬ 
lated to Tantrakhyayika (thru tho original Pancatantra). 

5. Hertel also assumos another intermediate archetype " N-W ", 
to which tho Southern Paiicatantra (and its relatives, tho Ne¬ 
palese Pancatantra and tho Hitopadesa), the Pahlavi, and the 
Simplicior go back. This also, I think, is a myth. These ver¬ 
sions are not connected in any close or secondary way. 

6. The manuscripts of the subrecension of the Tantrakhyayika 
which Hertel calls £ arc not, certainly not to any considerable 
extent, interpolated, as compared with tho other subrecension, a. 
On the contrary, <x is fragmentary, and when it fails to re¬ 
produce something found in 3» it is generally, if not invariably, 
a which has lost something, not £ which lias inserted it. Tho 
subreccnsion £ is as pure a Tantrakhyayika version as a, and 
on the whole a better representative of the original. No Tantrfl- 
khy&yika text, however, has anything like the privileged posi¬ 
tion among Pancatantra versions which Hertel claims for tho 
Tantrakhyftyika as a whole. 

Other, less important, points on which I differ from Hertel 
will be brought out later. Most of tho other statements found 
or implied in his gonoalogical table ("Stammbaum ") of Pauca- 
tantra vorsions are homo out by my results. 



CHAPTER II 
THE MATERIALS 

Pahcatantra versions used in the reconstruction. — In this 
chapter I shall give a summary account of the texts which 
have formed the basis of my work, and their interrelationships 
as I conceive them, with an estimate of the value of each of 
them for my purpose. I shall reserve for later chapters lengthy 
discussions of such of my statements as may need them. 

As already stated in footnote 7 on page 6 (c/. also foot¬ 
note 8, same page), the versions which I have principally used 
are: TantrakhySyika, Southern Pancatantra, Nepalese Panca- 
tantra, HitopadeSa, the versions found in Somadeva’s Katha- 
sarifeagara and K§emendra’s Brhatkathamanjari, the so-called 
“tcxtus simplicior,” PQrpabhadra, and the principal offshoots 
of the Pahlavi translation. 

Tub TastrXkeyxyika 

' The Tantrakhy&yika (abbreviated T). 1 —This is a recension 
of which the only manuscripts known come from Kashmir and 
are written in the §arada alphabet. It was discovered by 
Hertel in the early years of the twentieth century. It exists 
in two subrecensions, called by Hertel a and 0, each of which 
contains one or more stories, and (at least in the case of p) 
a more considerable number of verses and prose ‘sentences, 
which the other lacks. Except for this, however, the text 
found in both recensions is practically identical; the different 
readings in the manuscripts are comparatively few and un- 

1 Edition: Tentrfkhylyike. Die Uteste Fwing dcs PaficaUntr*... heraus- 
gegeben »on Johannes Hertel. Berlin, 1910. (Abb.kgl.Ge*. d. Wiss. suGBttingen, 
phil.-but. Kl., N. F. Bd. XII, no. *.)—Translation: Tantrfikhrlyika. Die Utest© 
Fawang dee Paftcatantra, sns den Sanskrit abemeet nit Einleitung and 
Anmerkongen ron Johannes Hertel. 2 Vols. Leipsig «nd Berlin, 1909. 
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important. Hortcl's edition combines tho two, and quotes the 
variant readings of both in tho critical apparatus; it tends to 
profor tho roadings of a to those of ji in case of a disagreement, 
hocauso tho editor believes that a is tho more original recension. . 
My own opinion is rathor tho revorse. In any case, howover, 
tho readings of all tho manuscripts quoted by Ilortol must ho 
considered in a critical study of the text. It is not safo to 
neglect any of them. 

Extent to which the Tantrftkhyftyika preservos the original 
text.—Tho Tantrftkhyftyika gives us, on tho wholo, more of 
tho original text than any otiior recension. I ostimato that it 
contains tho gonoral sonsc, at least, of ninety-five percent of 
the original text, both prose and verses. And tho oxact lan¬ 
guage of tho original appears to have been preserved intact 
more extensively in tho Tantrakhy&vika than in any other 
version. These statements arc more nearly true of the 3 suh- 
rccension than of the a; tho a subrecension has omitted one 
entire story and a number of individual sentences and versos 
which 3 has preserved from the original; whereas the reverse 
is very seldom the case (in particular, 3 bas all tho stories of 
the original, and a has no original verses that are lacking in 
3). Yet there are, in the aggregate, a not inconsiderable number 
of clear omissions in the Tantmkhyftyika—that is, in all manu¬ 
scripts alike. To some extent those may bo duo merely to im¬ 
perfect textual tradition. For there are some obvious and indu¬ 
bitable lacunae in the text as wo have it,—some passages in 
which it is clear that the author or redactor of the Tantrft- 
khyftyika wrote somothing that has been lost from our manu¬ 
scripts (all of winch are late and moro or less corrupt). There 
are, however, also cases in which tho omission of something 
original appears to go back • to tho redactor of the TantrA- 
khyayika, or oven to an archotype of it, a still older but also 
secondary version. There are likewise many cases in which 
the Tantrftkhyftyika’s text has moro or loss seriously altered, 
without entirely omitting, a section of the original. 

Secondary additions in the Tantrftkhy&yika.—The infidelities 
to tho original found in TantrakhyAyika consist mainly of in¬ 
sertions and expansions rathor than omissions or substitutions. 
Both of its subrcccnsions contain throe stories which did not 
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belong to the original; and, in addition, a alone contains one 
other, and 0 alone five others (bat three of these five may 
really have been found in a, since the a manuscripts happen 
to have long lacunae at the points where £ has these stories).* 

Moreover, both recensions contain a quite considerable number 
of verses and prose passages which are certainly or probably 
unoriginal. This is more true of 3 than of a; a contains fen- 
insertions (only a single stanza, for instance, except those 
pertaining to the interpolated story a III. 5) which are not 
found also in (5. 

Hertel’s views of the Tantr&khySyika.—Altho my object in 
this chapter is to give mainly a summary of ray own deductions 
from my investigations, rather than to engage in controversy, 
I feel that it would be unfair to the discoverer, and first editor 
and translator, of the Tantrabhy&yika if I failed to mention at 
this point the extent to which my views of this version differ 
from his. When he first discovered the TantrAkbyfiyika, Hertel 
hailed it as the genuine, original “Urtext” of the Pancatantra 
itself,—the very thing which it is the object of my present in¬ 
vestigation to reconstruct. This opinion was decidedly untenable, 
and Hertel has withdrawn materially from it. His present, 
much more modest opinion he has stated as follows: 8 “The 
enormous advantage which the TantrakhySyika furnishes us lies 
in the fact that it is the only version which contains the unab¬ 
breviated and not intentionally altered language of the author, 
which no other Indian Pancatantra version has preserved, 

* The inserted stories of the Tantrikhyivika are: L 8 (Blue Jackal), 1.13 
(Jadcal outwits Camel and Lion), IL 4 (Wearer Somilaka); in a alone, a III. 6 
(Treacherous Bawd); in p alone. HI. 7 (Eng $m), p ILL 11 (Fox and Talking 
Care), HI. 11 of edition (Old Hahsa), IV. 1 (Puniaht Onion-thief), p IV. 3 
(Potter ai Warrior). There are laconae in a at the places where p has the 
first, third, and fourth of the fire last named. All but one (King §ivi) of 
these nine stories occur somewhere in some one or other of the other recensions 
included in my study. Nevertheless I think they can all be shown pretty 
conclusively to be secondary. Hertel also regards them as secondary. Ho 
likewise holds several other stories found in both recensions, and one story 
(Old Man, Young Wife, and Thief) found only in p (Appendix, p IIL 6), 
to be certainly or possibly secondary. I shall show later that there seem 
to be good grounds for considering them original. 

* ZDMQ. 89. 113 (year 1915); this is the latest statement on the subject 
from Hertel which I have seen. 
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while tho Pahlnvi translation distorts it by numerous misunder¬ 
standings." This is qualified elsewhere by tho admission that 
in addition to tho “ unabbreviated . . . language of tho author ” 
it contains also numerous additions and interpolations from 
lator hands. 4 But oven thus qualified, tho statement seems to 
mo misleading in two respects. 

First, T think that many of tho alterations (which are after 
all rather numerous in tho aggregate, if proportionally few; 
they cortainly mount into tho hundreds) made by tho TaotrA- 
khyAyika in tho text of tho original wore probably just ns 
“ intentional" as tho alterations made in other versions. Surely 
the insertions, which llortol himself admits woro numerous, 
must have been ‘‘intentional” alterations; and if the redactor 
of tho Tantrftkhyftyika “ intentionally ” changed tho toxt in 
one way, why should he not have done so in another? In 
fact I think it can bo proved that he or his archetype did, 
almost surely “intentionally," make many changes—including 
both omissions and substitutions—in the original author’s words. 

Secondly, I think it is a very serious exaggeration to describe 
the advantage which tho Tantrftkhyftyika has over the other 
versions in this respect as “ enormous " ( ungehener ). All the 
Sanskrit versions which I have used in this work contain some 
of the original author’s words. The mainly prosaic recensions 
(Southern Paucatantra, Hitopadesa, “textus simplicior," Purna- 
bh&dra) show, by the extent to which they agree verbally with 
tho Tantrftkhyftyika and with each other, that to a not incon¬ 
siderable extent (tho, I grant, not to tho same extent as Tantrft¬ 
khyftyika) they too “ contain tho unabbreviated and not [in¬ 
tentionally] altered language of the author.” Tho sarao was 
true of tho Sanskrit original of tho Pahlavi. And when thoso 
other versions differ from tho Tantrftkhyftyika, it is not by 
any moans safe to assume that the Tantrftkhyftyika is more 
original than they. Especially is this true of tho Southern 
PancAtantra. To bo sure, tho Southern Paucatantra abbreviates 
tho text to a considerable extent. But it is equally true—and 
this is what Hortol seems to overlook—that it contains a 

* Hortol actually admit* moro interpolation* in tho toxt of TantrAkhyljika 
than I should; at loast, ho regard* aa innortiona, certain or probable, *or#ral 
•tori 0 * which I comidor genuino. 
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very large proportion of the original text in unabbreviated, 
or only slightly abbreviated, form. In a great many sentences 
it agrees literatim with other versions, especially the Tantrit- 
khyftyika. And it has one great advantage over the Tantr&khya- 
yika, that it has almost no interpolations. Nearly everything 
which it contains is taken from the original, at least in general 
sense, and largely in exact language.—1 shall point out in 
dealing with the various other versions, especially the two 
Jain versions (“ Simplicior ” and • Purnabbadra), that Hertel 
underestimates their value, also, as representatives of the original. 

The Tantr&khyayika has no privileged position among Panca- 
tantra versions.—In short, the difference between the Tantri- 
khyayika and the other versions, in their relations to the 
original, is a difference of degree and not a difference of kind. 
All are to a considerable extent original. All are to a not in¬ 
considerable extent unoriginal. On the tckole, the Tantrfikhya- 
yika contains more of the original than any other. But it would 
not be true to say that a greater proportion of the text of the 
Tantrakhyayika is original than of any other. In this respect 
it is surpast by the Southern Pancatantra, which has much 
less unoriginal material than the Tantr&khySyika, and probably 
less than any other version, 5 except the greatly abbreviated 
and versified Somadeva. And I would lay special emphasis on 
the words “on the whole/' italicised above. In spite of all his 
reservations, Hertel tends to assume much too h'ghtly that the 
language of the Tantrakhyayika is the language of the original 
Pancatantra. In my opinion this can never be assumed without 
confirmation from some other version. And there are, all in 
all, a good many cases in which not only is such confirmation 
lacking, but on the contrary the other versions prove quiie 
conclusively that the TantrSkhyayika's language is unoriginal. 
See Chapter VII below, where I have collected fully two hundred 
such cases.* 


• 11 aught be equalled in thi. respect by the San«krit original of the 
PaMrri, if we had it 

' ?/ 9r ^ Dfiden “ la opinion ha* mialed many scholar*, including 

myself in the put, ,n this rupect. Thu* in AJP. 86. 53 I drew the same 
distinction that Hertel draw, between the Tantrtthylyika and all other 
version*, stating that the latter were all “deliberately and radically recon- 
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On the relation of the Tantr&khy&yika to the Jain versions, 
see below page 36 ff. 

The Southern Pa Scat antra and Related Versions 

Tho Southorn Paiicatantra (abbreviated SP). 7 —As the namo 
implies, this vorsion is characteristic of Southern India. Its 
numerous manuscripts aro groupt by its editor, Hortel, in five 
subrecensions, which he calls a, (3, y, 3, and Ij. Ho considers a 
tho best and most original subroconsion, on tho whole; and in 
this ho is clearly right. Tho readings of the a manuscripts, as 
quoted by him, regularly (tho not invariably) tend to agree 
more closely with other versions than those of the manu¬ 
scripts. The other threo subreconsions contain many secondary 
insertions and are in general inferior. The readings of the 
subrecensions a and {3 often differ considerably,—more than 
those of the TantrJlkhyayika a and {3, for instance. In view of 
the general superiority of a, it is unfortunate that Hcrtel in 
his edition chose to ignore a in constituting tho text which he 
prints, using {} exclusively, even in the many cases where |3 
is corrupt and a gives us the true reading. This means that 
anyone who wishes to make any scientific use of tho Southern 
Pancatantra must go to the great trouble of searching thru 
the wilderness of Hertel's critical apparatus for the readings 

structed", so j»s to bo “ really quite new work*." So also Thomas, JJIAS. 
1910, p. 971: "The differences which mark off the other redactions [than 
Tantr.) aro of an order practically precluding textual comparison; they 
belong to tho higher criticism, involving omissions and insertions of whole 
stories... in fact recasting of a drastic character.’’ I now realise that such 
views must bo abandoned. Both Thomas and I, like many others, were too 
ossily imprest by the extreme confidence of Hertel's statements. Thomss 
frankly stated in the same article (p. 970) that ho had not undertaken a 
real verification of Hortel’s thoorios, slnco that " would demand an amount 
of time comparable to that spent upon it by Dr. Hortel himself." Having 
now spent such an amount of timo upon it, I fool hotter able to distinguish 
tho sound from the unsound in Hertel’s work. 

1 The tdilio princtpi, by M. Hsborlsndt (8it*ungaborichU» of tho Vionna 
Acadomy, phil.-hut Kl., »d. 107, p. 897ff.) is now superseded by the following: 
Das sUdliche PaflcaUntra. Sanskrittext dcr Roxonsion 0 mit don Losarten dor 
boston Use. dor Rexonnion a. Horausgogobon Ton Johanncallertel. Leipsig, 1906. 
(Abh. d. phil.-hist. Kl. d. kgl. sMchs. Ges. d. Win., Bd. *24, no. 6.) No translation 
into a European language has yet appeared. 

Kdgerton, PsfiMlsnirm. II. '2 
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of the o manuscripts on every single word,—a wearisome and 
gratuitous labor which Hertel ought to have spared the users 
of his book. 8 

Extent to which the Southern Pancatantra preserves the original 
text.—As Hertel has repeatedly stated, the Southern Panca¬ 
tantra gives us a text which is, at least to some degree, an 
abstract. The abbreviation of the original is, however, not so 
drastic as one might suppose from reading Hertel’s statements. 
Every original story is preserved. The general sense of the 
narrative is faithfully followed, as a rule. Seldom is an essen¬ 
tial feature omitted or obscured by abbreviation. More than 
this: a large number of individual sentences are taken over 
from the original, either verbatim, or with only slight changes. 
I estimate that more than three-quarters of the bulk of the 
prose found in the original is found, at least as to general 

• Hertel'* reuoa for this procedure was a passionate opposition, amounting 
alraoat to a mania, to what ho calla “ eclecticism.” According to him, the 
<t manuscript* of the Soothers Paficatantra are not complete enuf to make 
it possible to print their text In its entirety; and so, rather than “contami¬ 
nate " the £ text with the readings of other snbrecensions, he chose to print 
the “ pure " text of {3 (with quantities of corruptions which aro simply un¬ 
interpretable). These considerations do not seem to me valid. It is not 
“ eclecticism " to print the beat text available of an individual recension, 
such as SP, using ail manuscript* of that recension, whatever their inter¬ 
relationship. A subrecenaion, so-called, is not an independent version; it is 
merely a convenient grouping of manuscripts. All the snbrecensions (if tbo 
word is properly used) represent ultimately one and the same text There 
ia no scientific interest or value in the stupid scribal blunders of SP£, which 
distort so much of the printed text of the Southern Paficatantra; and there 
ia very little interest in the still more numerous variations of £ which aro 
grammatically and semantically possible, but shown by agreements of the 
a manuscripts with other versions to be secondary. What we should have 
desired of Hertel is the beat approach passible to the true “ Urtext" of the 
Southern Pancatantra. — That Hertel trade this error of judgment, to the 
great inconvenience of all users of his edition, is all the more surprising 
in view of the oontrary system which he (very rightly) adopted in editing 
the Tantrikbylyika. In that case, altho he regards Tantrikhyiyika a m 
more original than g, he doee not hesitate to reject its readings in favor 
of those of 0 when the latter are (in hia eyes) evidently required by the 
sense, nor to fill the extensive lacunae of the a mss. by the text of {3. This 
is just as much “eclecticism" as it would have been to print the text of 
Southern Paficatantra a so far as available, supplementing it by {3; and no 
more so. 
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sense and to a considerable extent as to exact language, in 
the Southern Pancatantra. 9 The proportion of original verses 
preserved is only slightly less (more than two-thirds). The 
compression of SP should not obscure the fact that it does, 
after all, preserve very much of the original, and often more 
accurately than the TantrAkhyftyika. 

Secondary additions in the Southern Pancatantra.—Tho South¬ 
ern Paficatantra contains very few interpolations. There is 
one interpolated story (I. 12, Shepherdess and Lovers). There 
are a very few insertions or expansions in the proso narrative, 
and apparently a fow inserted verses. 10 Nearly the whole of 
tho text may be regarded as representing the contents of tl»o 
original Pancatantra. 

The Nepalose Paftcatantra (abbreviated N).—In 1905 Hcrtol 
received a copy of part of a Nepalese manuscript apparently 
intending to furnish tho verses, only, of a Pancatantra recension^ 
nearly allied to the Southorn Pancatantra. Later he received 
another copy containing tho remaining portions of presumably 
the samo manuscript This Nepalese version 11 contains nearly 
(tho not quito) all tho verses contained in tho a subroccnsion 
of tho Southern Pancatantra. It also contains ono single prose 
sontonco found in tho lattor. Evidently this was included by 
tho rodactor under tho impression that it was a vorse. This 
circumstanco incidentally shows—what wo should assumo a 
priori —that this reconsion was propared on tho basis of a 

• It mu»t be remombered that Bertel's printed test will not show this 
to anything: like the extent that the « manuaoripU show IL 

'• We are compelled to regard, provisionally, u insertion! such veraea 
u appear only In the Southern PafloaUntra and the related Nepalese text 
and liitopadleia. It la probable that moat of them, al least, wore not found 
In the original, aa otherwise the chanoae are that soma other version would 
preserve a trace of them. However, this can of oonree not be oontidered 
certain, and in view of the general rarity of inaertioaa in SP, it U by ne 
means unlikely that some of these verses may be Inherited from tbe original 
The fact that most of the verses are only loosely eot in their surrounding*, 
and that it is easy both to insert and to omit them, makes it more dlflloolt 
to be sure of the secondary character of versee than of proee text-unit* which 
are found in only ono stream of tradition. 

11 Edited by Hertol: Introduction and Hooka I—HI in the “ Anmerknngen " 
(p. 117 ft) to hia edition of tho Southern Pafleatantraj Books IV stnd Von 
p. XXVII of the Introduction to bis edition of tbe Tantrfkhytyik*. 

:• ' 
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complete Pancatantra text containing, as usual, both prose and 
verses. Since the Nepalese text contains not a single verse or 
sentence that is not found in the Southern Pancatantra (a), it 
is safe to assume that its original was a text very similar to 
that. Since, however, it frequently happens that the Nepalese 
text has readings which are different from those of the Southern 
Pancatantra (all manuscripts), and since neither is consistently 
superior to the other, but each often has readings shown by 
the other Pancatantra versions to be more original than the 
other: therefore we may agree with Hertel in thinking that 
the Southern Pancatantra and the complete text on which the 
Nepalese is based were not identical, nor directly derived one 
from the other, bnt that they are closely related offshoots of 
the same archetype (which I would propose to call the “ Ur- 
SP," that is the archetype of the Southern Pancatantra). We 
shall presently see that the archetype of the Nepalese text 
(called by me “ Ur-N ") was the same as that of the Hitopadesa. 

The Hitopadesa (abbreviated H): its origin. 1 *—This is a version 
connected especially with Bengal, where it is very popular, 
and where it presumably originated. At any rate it has sup¬ 
planted all other Pancatantra versions in popular favor there. 
The author gives his own name as Nfirfiyapa, and tells us that 
ho used ** the Pancatantra and another work ” in composing 
the Hitopadesa. He probably lived between 800 and 1373 
a. d.; it has not been possible to determine the date more 
exactly (Hertel, Paflc., p. 39). The version of the Pancatantra 

:t Repeatedl 7 edited, bat a satisfactory critical edition is yet to be made. 
For my present investigation I hare csed the two best of those accessible 
to me (SehlegeTs, unfortunately, was not accessible), namely: (1) HitopadeSa 
by Nir*ya*a- Edited by Peter Peterson. Bombay, 1887. (Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, no. XXXJ3L)—(*) Handbooks for the Study of Sanskrit. Edited by 
Max MBller, M. A. I: The First Book of the Hitopadesa ... London, 1864. 
II: The Second, Third and Fourth Books of the Hitopadeia ... London, 1865. 
—Mailers edition does not pretend to be critical or scholarly, being pro¬ 
fessedly a reader for beginners. Nevertheless it seems to me, on the whole, 
that the tart is as good as Peterson's. Each contains many original features 
that are changed in the other, so that they are both valuable for our purposes. 
Peterson’s edition claims to be critical; Hertel speaks slightingly (perhaps 
too slightingly) of its reliability.—Nnmerons translations of the Hitopadesa 
■have been made in most modern European Ian go ages. See Hertel, Pafic., 48 ff. 
A literal, interlinear translation is fornisht in Mailer’s edition. 
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which lie used was, as Hortel lias indicated, apparently the 
samo one (called by me “ Ur-N ”) which served as a basis for 
the Nepalese verse-text mentioned above; that is, a near relativo 
of the Southern Pancatantra. Tin's is shown by tlio following 
facts. (1) Books I and II of the Pancatantra are transposed 
in the Nopalese toxt and the Hitopadesa, and in no other ver¬ 
sions. (2) The HitopadeSa, like the Nepaleso text, contains 
most of tho verses of the Southern Pancatantra (except those 
which occur in parts of tho work omitted by it), and its read¬ 
ings tend strongly to agree with thoso of tho Nepaleso wlion 
tho latter diffors from tho Southern Pancatantra. Tho Hito- 
pade&a also contains a few versos of the Southern Pafica- 
tantra which the Nopaloso, perhaps by accident, omits. It 
contains practically no original Pancatautra vorses that are 
not found in tho Southern Pancatantra. (3) Tho proso toxt of 
tho Hitopadesa, in so far as it belongs to tho Paftcatantra 
tradition, tonds to agreo closoly witli that of tho Southern 
Pancatantra. 

Genoral plan of tho Hitopadeia.-—As already indicated, tho 
Hitopadesa is a combination of Pancatantra materials with 
thoso of some other, unnaraod work (or works?). Its goncral 
plan appoars to Irnvo been largely original with its .author. To 
ho sure, tho transposition of Paftcatantra Books I and II goes 
back, as wo have seen, to its immediate Pancatantra archetype. 
And the frame-work of thoso two books is mainly preserved 
in Hitopadesa Books II and I. But the rest of tho work is 
quite new in plan. Instead of five books, the Hitopadesa has 
only four. Its third book has as its frame a story which is 
only a romoto roflex of Paftcatantra Book III. The frame of 
its fourth book is wholly new, tho evidently intondod as a 
companion-piece to Book III and suggested by the title of the 
original Paftcatantra’s third book. 11 Book IV of tho Paftcatantra 
is wholly omitted; tho stories of Book V, including tho frame- 
story, are included as emboxt storios in Hitopado6a Books III 

" Pane. Book III is entitled “ War and Peace " and narrate* the story 
of a war between the crows and the owls. Hit. Book III is called “War"' 
and tells tho story of a war between two other species of birds, the * rjja- 
hatisas " and tho peacocks; its Book IV is called “Peace" and tells bow 
peace was made between the same two parties. 
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and IV. Several of the emboxt stories of Pancatantra Book I 
are transferred to the Hitopadesa's new Book IV; those of 
Pancatantra Book III are impartially divided between Hito- 
padeSa Books III and IV; not a few stories of the first three 
books of the Pancatantra are omitted altogether, and various 
stories not found in the Pancatantra are inserted in all four 
books of the Hitopadesa, presumably from the unnamed “ other 
work ” referred to by N&rSyapa. 

Extent to which the Hitopadesa preserves the original text.— 
In spite of this extensive rearrangement of its materials, the 
Hitopadesa is of considerable value for the reconstruction of 
the original Pancatantra. It preserves most of the frame-stories 
of Books I and II, and over half of the emboxt stories of the 
entire Pancatantra. More important is this fact: in so far as 
it uses a Pancatantra archetype at all, it tends to follow it 
rather closely, not only in general sense, but in exact language, 
altho there are stories in which, by exception, it departs widely. 
I estimate that it contains at least the general sense of not 
far from two-fifths of the prose, and nearly one-third of the 
verses, of the original Pancatantra. If the first two books of 
the Pancatantra be considered separately, the proportion of 
their materials preserved in the Hitopadesa would be higher 
(perhaps one-half of the prose and two-fifths of the verses). 
Since its Pancatantra archetype was closely allied to the 
Southern Pancatantra, it will be found that it tends to agree 
in general with the readings of that text. But it forms a 
valuable check on them, and not infrequently shows superior 
readings, agreeing with other versions against the Southern 
Pancatantra. To a considerable extent it replaces for us the 
lost prose of the archetype of the Nepalese verse-text It 
even contains, tho rarely, sections of the original which are 
entirely omitted in all our manuscripts of the Southern Panca- 
taatra. 

Secondary addition* in the Hitopadeia.—We have spoken 
already of the numerous new stories found in the Hitopadesa. 
Aside from these, there occur, in the stories and parts of 
stories taken from the Pancatantra, a considerable number of 
inserted verses, and some expansions of the prose narrative. 
The latter are, however, not numerous. 
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The B^iiatkatiiX Versions (Somadbva and Ksemkndua) 

The Paficatantra’s position in tho Brhatkathft.—Tho studies 
of F. Lac6te u in the existing descendants of tho great story- 
colloction, in Prakrit verso, callod tho Brhatkathft and attri¬ 
buted to Gun&dhya, have mado it practically certain that the 
original text of that work contained no version of the PaBca- 
tantra. But, according to Lacdto—and his arguments seem 
strong, tho not perhaps absolutely compelling, on this point 
too—a version of it was contained in a later recast, and ex¬ 
pansion, of tho Brhatkathft, mad<) at an uncertain date apparently 
in northwest India,—perhaps in Kashmir. Lacdte bolipvcs that 
this recast, too, and consequently tho Pancatantra version con¬ 
tained in it, was composed in Prakrit verso, in tho dialect 
callod PaMftcl. This northwestern Brhatkathft, like its archetype, 
tho original work, is lost to us. It is known only thru two later 
versions: Somadova’s KathAsaritsfigara (or, as it was porhaps 
called originally, BrhatkathflsaritsAgara; see Spoyor, Studies 
about the KathAsaritsfigara, Amsterdam, 1908), and K^emondra’s 
Bi’hatkathftmanjari. Both of those works are in Sanskrit verse, 
And both woro composod in Kashmir, probably in the olovouth 
century a. d. Tho ovidonco of those two works sooms to prove 
that tho Paiicatantra version contained in their common ori¬ 
ginal was vory radically abbreviated. Apparently it omitted 
tho Introduction and at least ono story of the original (I. 3). 
Certainly it aimed to toll tho tales as briefly as possible, and 
contained few, if any, expansions, whilo omitting many features 
of the original which seomod to its author unessential. Especially 
tho verses of the original suffered in the abbreviation. Very 
few of them survived. 16 The reason for this is clear; most of 
tho versos are moralizing, proverbial sunzas, and are not a 
roal part of tho narrative at all. 

Effect of language and versification on the Brhatkathft versions. 
—If Lacdte is right in supposing that Somadova and K$omondra 

14 Particularly in hia Bnal tur Guvo4hya et la BrhalkalhA, Paria, 1908. 

11 Only about one-fifth of all the vorsoa of the original hare trace* pre¬ 
served in Somadeva and K$emondra together (counting those which occur 
in ono but not in the other). And a nnrabor of those are " catch-rerao* " 
of stories, not the ordinary prororbial stansas. 
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go back to an original, the northwestern Brhatkatka, which 
was composed in the Pai6ftci Prakrit, then it follows that tlxe 
Sanskrit of these two versions is a retranslation of a trans¬ 
lation. This would lead us to expect that little, if any, of the 
exact language of the original could he preserved in them. 
Add to this consideration their poetic form, and their drastic 
abbreviation, and it would seem hard to believe that they 
could give us many words just as the original had them. 
Nevertheless we find in the aggregate quite a good many such, 
altho few in comparison with the mainly prosaic Sanskrit 
recensions. Tho preservation—or restoration—of some words 
of tho original Sanskrit after two translations can be explained 
by the fact that the first translation was into a Prakritic dialect, 
that is a dialect closely related to Sanskrit, which preserved 
the bulk of the Sanskrit vocabulary, with only tho usual pho¬ 
netic and morphological changes in tho words. Hence it is not, 
aftor all, surprising that some of those words wore retranslated 
into tho same Sanskrit words that wore found in tho original. 
So it happens that these versions are of somo help in determin¬ 
ing even the exact language of tho original. There are, howo- 
ver, fow, if any, entiro sentences or versos of the original 
that are preserved intact in them. 14 

K?cmondra (abbreviated X?). 11 —Kgomendra’s text is tho most 
drastically abbreviated of all those which I have used. It carries 
the abbreviation much farther than its supposed archetype, 
tho lost northwestern Brhatkathft, apparently did,—at least 
much farther than Somadeva does. Nevertheless it contains 


*• Ono or two oases in which this U approximately tho cage in Kfloinondra 
may be duo to ita borrowing* from tho Tantrlkhyftyika; boo below. 

,T The Paflcatantra leotion of K|emendra has been edited by itaolf: Der 
Aunug oiu dem PaHcatonlra in Kthemtndras Iirihatknthdmafy'ari. Einloitung, 
Text, Oborsetxung und Anmerkungen ron Leo von Madkowski, Dr. iur. et 
phll. Leiptig, 1892. Moat of Madkowaki'a text is based upon a single 
imperfect manuscript. The editor emonds froely, somotimos judiciously, but 
often unsuccessfully. On the wholo moro usoful, because more complete and 
baaod on more manuscripts (whose variants are quoted), is the text found in 
the following edition of Kjemendra’s comploto work: The BrihaUcaiMmaf\jari 
of Kthemendra. Edited by MahimahopidyEya Parujit 6ivadatta ... and 
Kishinltii PEfldurang Parab. Bombay, 1901. (KJJvyamSla 69.) Padcatantra 
on pp. 661 ff. I have collated tho toxt of the Padcatantra in both those editions. 
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five stories which wore not found in the original. 18 All of those 
interpolated stories are found in Tantrakhyayika one of 
them in no other version used by mo, and another nowhere' 
else at the same place, while none of the five occurs outside 
of Tantrakhyayika and the Jain versions (which latter, as 
we shall sec, used the same secondary archetype as Tantr.). 
These facts seem to justify us in believing with Hertel that 
if K§emendra’s principal archetype was the northwestern Bjhat- 
katha, ho must have used also a manuscript of Tantrakhya¬ 
yika. For this reason other agreements between K§emondra 
and Tantrakhyayika cannot bo considered as evidence bearing 
on the original. As a matter of fact Kgemendra’s text is so 
mangled by abbreviation that he gives us comparatively little 
help in reconstructing even the general sense of the original; 
and he seldom preserves any of the original words, from what¬ 
ever source. He includes, to be sure, all the stories of the 
original except the Introduction and I. 3, being thus more 
complete than Somadeva; but as the stories lacking in Soma- 
deva may have been taken by K§emendra from tho Tantra¬ 
khyayika, we cannot assume that they occurred in the supposed 
northwestern Brbatkathfi. And in spite of this relative complete¬ 
ness of his materials, the major part of the prose narrative 
of the original (I estimate, fully fifty-five percent) and nearly all 
the original verses (close to ninety percent) are omitted without 
trace in Kgemendra. In short, the stories are cut to the bone (to 
the great detriment of tho result, artistically speaking). Yet, since 
K§emendra contains some matter that Somadeva lacks, wo cannot 
entirely neglect him; tho we must remember the possibility that 
such matter may have been taken from the Tantrakhyayika. 

Secondary additions in K§emendra, except the stories men¬ 
tioned above, are practically non-existent. 

Somadeva (abbreviated So). ,B —In Somadeva’s Kathftsaritsagara 
tho fivo books of the Pancatantra are found separated from one 

’* Those are I. 7 (Blue Jackal), 1. 12 (Jackal outwit* Camel and Lion), 
HI. 11 (Old Haiisa), IV. 1 (Punisht'Onion-thief), and IV. 3 (Potter as Warrior.) 
IV. 1 occurs elsewhere only in Tantr., and HI- 11 only in Tantr. in the 
same place (in Pflrpabhadra in Book I). 

>» There are two editions of Somadeva’* complete work. (I) Kathd SarU 
Sdgara. DU Marcheiuammlimg du Somadtoa. Horausgogobon von Hermann 
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another by extraneous'materials. In this respect Her tel so believes 
that Somadova follows his original, the northwestern Brbatkathtt. 
''’His work is characterized by a graceful and attractive style; 
his stories are well-told, and while no words are wasted, they 
are seldom cut down so as to spoil the artistic workmanship of 
the narrative. In both of these respects ho contrasts favorably 
with Kijcmondra. Somadova lacks five stories of the original, 
besides the Introduction. To what extent these omissions go 
back to his supposed archetype, the northwestern Bjhatkatha, 
cannot be dotormined with confidence.* 1 On tho other hand ho 
preserves considerably more than Kgcmendrn does of the bulk of 
the narrative. Ho contains at least tracos of about throe-fifths of 
the original prose. Of tho original verses, of course, lie gives 

Brockhau*. Loiptig: (Part I, Book* 1—5) 1839, (Part II, Books 6—8) 1802, 
(Part III, Books 9—18) I860. (Tho laat two peritaa Ahhandhntgen /Ur die 
Kunde dtt Movgenlandes II. 6 and IV. 6.) Tho Paflcatantm It found on pages 
11 Iff. of Part III. (2) The KathAsariudgara of SomadeoabhaUa. Edited by 
Papdit DurgAprasid and KAslnAth PApdurang Parab. Bombay, 1889. (Paftca- 
tantra, according to Hortol, Pofic. p. 32, on pagoa 866ff.) 2nd od., Bombay, 
1903. (Paftcatantra on pagoa 809ff.) I havo compared thruout' tho toxU of 
both Brockhaua and DurgApraaAd and Parab (2nd od.) for the Pancatantra 
hoc lion. Tho variant* aro fow and usually unimportant.—Tho ontiro work 
of 8omadova haa boon translated Into English: The Kalhd SarU S&gora or 
Ocean of the Srtame of Story, translated ... by 0. H. Tawnoy, M. A. 2 vola. 
OaloulU, 1880 and 1884. Padoalaotr* on pp. 27—48, 48-52, 64-76, 84-87, 
90-91 ofVol.2. 

•• Seo his monograph Rin aUindUehei Narrenbuch, Bor. (1. d. Vorli. d. kgl. 
aloha. Go*, d. Wilt, phU.-hUt. Kl. p 1912, Bd. 64, Hoft 1. 

" w ° bavo soon that Kpomondra also lacks tho Introduction and I. 8 
(Thro® Self-caused Mishaps), which therefore may bo prosumod to liavo boon 
lacking in tho northwestern Brbatkathl. Besides these Somadova omita L 4 
(Orows and Serpent), IL 4 (Doer’s Former Captivity), and tho two emboxt 
•lories of Book V (Brahman builds Alrcaatlos, and Barber who killed the 
Monks). Of these IL 4 is properly only an unossontial incidont in the framo- 
•tery of Book 13, and may have boon lost in tho process of shortening; 
many suoh incidents of tho original aro lost in the Bfhatkathll versions. 
This same story was dropt, obviously for the same roason as hero suggested, 
by a late descendant of Parpabhadra; soo Hertel, Patlc., p. 117. 1.4 is par¬ 
ticularly interesting because it forms the framo for I. 6 in the original; 
8omadeva preserves I. 6 but not I. 4, and is therefore exceptionally awkward 
in tho way he fits I. 6 into tho frame. Hertel (Tantr. Einleitung zur Cbor- 
seUung p. 42) aasnmes-teo hastily, I think-that this omission goos back 
to 8omadova’s original. It may do so, but there is no possibility of telling. 
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us very much less (traces of a sixth to a fifth). In general 
he shows extraordinary fidelity to the sense of the original, 
in so far as he preserves it at all. There are few changes, 
and almost no insertions. Every story in Somadeva is (in my 
opinion) original, and almost every phrase gives us at least 
the sense of something original. For this reason, in spite of 
his brevity, he is very useful for the reconstruction. Moreover, 
there is no reason to suspect his text of being contaminated 
with an extraneous version, as K§emendra's is. 

The Jain Versions (“Simplicior” and Pcrsabhadra) 

The so-called “ textus simplicior" (abbreviated Spl). s *—The 
name “ textus simplicior " goes back to Kosegarten, the first 
editor of this version, and is kept for want of a better, since 
its author's name is unknown and the titles given in the ma¬ 
nuscripts (PancakhySnaka, or Pancakhvfina, “also called Pan- 
catantra ”) are not sufficiently distinctive (the former is applied 
also to Purpabhadra's text). On the whole I agree with Bertel's 
opinion that the author was probably a Jain, tho not all his 
arguments (summarized Pane. p. 72 f.) seem to me effective, 
and the sum total of them is perhaps not absolutely compelling. 
His date is put by Hertel between 900 and 1199 (the latter 
being the date of Purpabhadra, who used this text—or rather, 
I should say, its archetype). This version became very popular 
in western and central India, and, with other versions which 
are based on it largely or wholly, it has virtually crowded 
out all other Pancatantra recensions in those regions. I regret 
to say that the materials at my disposal for determining the 
text of Simplicior (as I shall call it for short) were less satis- 

** The imperfect ediiio prmeapr, by Kosegartec (Bonn, 1843), ha* been 
supplanted by that pablisht in the Bombay Sanskrit Series under tbe title 
Panchalanlra (BSS I, Bombay 1888, edited by G. Bflhler, oontain* Book* IV 
and V; BSS III, 1868, a!*o by Bflhler, Books II and III; BSS IV, 1869, 
edited by F. Kielhorn, Introdnction and Book I). Tbi* »ai not intended to 
be a critical scholarly edition, but merely a school textbook for beginner*; 
it was apparently baaed on a single manuscript (eee Kielhorn'* statement 
quoted by Hertel, ZD MG. 66. 998 f.), and Hertel *u*pecu that tbe author* 
corrected this manuscript from Koeegarten’s edition. No other edition can 
be nsed in a critical way at all; various prints by Hindu editors appear to 
be of little or no value. For translations see Hertel, Paflc., p. 76 1 and p. 101. 
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factory than tho materials for any other recensiou. In addi¬ 
tion to the editions referred to in note 22, I had only such 
scattered information about tho readings of various manuscripts 
as is given in various places by Hertel, especially in the “ Pa¬ 
rallel Specimens " in Harvard Oriental Series 13. According to 
Hertel, the manuscripts fall into two groups or subrecensions, 
which he calls the H-class and the c-class. To the latter be¬ 
longs tho ms. used by Bilhler-Kielhom, to tho former those 
principally used by Ivosogarton. “ Of tho two classes, each at 
times excels tho other in tho greater originality of an occa¬ 
sional passage.”** It is therefore certain that tho text of Sim- 
plioior studied and quoted by mo is imperfect. A really critical 
edition of it would improve tho readings in many places. But 
whether these improvements in tho text of Simplicior would 
often have any important bearing on tho reconstruction of the 
original, I doubt. For, in tho first place, tho Simplicior happens 
to ho of loss importance in reconstructing the original than, 
perhaps, any other text used by mo. And, in tho second placo, 
all its manuscripts appear to bo sufficiently close to each other 
in their readings so that wo may assume, on tho theory of 
chances, that tho coincidence of a serious divergence in their 
readings, with a passage in which Simplicior is of serious im¬ 
portance for tho reconstruction, would be a rare one. This 
thesis I have tested on the Parallel Specimens in NOS. 13, 
and find that it holds good. Not a single word of tho original, 
as I reconstructed it without tho use of any Simplicior toxt 
but Kielhorn-Bdhler, had to be changed because of tho read¬ 
ings of Simplicior manuscripts there quoted. 

General plan of Simplicior.—Liko the Hitopade^a, this text 
liandlos tho original rather freely. It keeps tho five hooks of 
the original, but makes considerable alterations in their con¬ 
tents. To begin with, it makes all five of more nearly equal 
length. In the original, Books IV and V are very short. Sim¬ 
plicior makes them about as long as the others. It transfers 

" Hertel, I/OS. 12, p. 18. This statement soems to mo to bo provod quito 
conclusively by tho Parallel Specimen*, HOS. 18. A* to the further statement, 
op. ciL p. 14, that “ tho text of the H-cla*$ seem* to me, on tho whole, to 
ba the more original one", I have no means of verifying it. It hardly seems 
demonstrated by the small amount of material at my disposal. 
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to Book IV several of the stories of Book III, and inserts 
several new stories in Book IV. And most of its Book V is 
new. Moreover, it makes Story V. 2 of the original (The Bar¬ 
ber who killed the Monks) the frame-story of Book \, and 
emboxes within it the frame-story of the original Book \ 
(Brahman and Mongoose), altering it at the same time. It also 
makes radical changes in the frame-stories of Books III and 
IV, so that they resemble the originals only in a general way. 
The same is true of some of the emboxt stories of Simplicior. 
And it adds a number of new stories in the first three books, 
as well as in the last two.—On the immediate archetype of 
Simplicior, and its relation to the Tantrftkhyftyika, see below, 
pages 31 ff., 36 f. 

Extent to which Simplicior preserves the original text.—In 
spite of these extensive alterations, Simplicior retains to a con¬ 
siderable extent not only the general sense of the original, 
but even its exact language. It must be used with caution, 
but can by no means be neglected in the reconstruction. Hertel 
says:* 4 “ As for the single stories, he [th^author of Simplicior] 
not only altered their wording throughout, but also their pur¬ 
port.” It seems to me that this is a serious exaggeration. In 
many individual prose sentences (not to mention stanzas) it 
preserves nearly, if not quite, the exact language of the ori¬ 
ginal. Many of the stories are told in a manner substantially 
as close to the original as in the other versions. All that I 
should wish to say, as a general characterization, is that on 
the whole Simplicior is less faithful to the general sense of the 
original than any of the other versions previously dealt with, 
and that it is on the whole less faithful to the precise language 
of the original than any of the other mainly prosaic recen¬ 
sions. I find that it is much less faithful in preserving the 
verses of the original than the prose (as to its general sense, 
at least). This is curious, since it is by no means averse to 
stanzas; it inserts an enormous number of unoriginal stanzas. 
Yet it gives us only about one-third of the stanzas of the ori¬ 
ginal, while it has at least the general sense of probably two- 
thirds of the original prose. It is noteworthy that its fidelity 


u nos. i2, p. u. 
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to the original decreases as the work progresses. Its innovations 
become more markt in the third, fourth, and fifth books. It 
preserves the sense of probably four-fifths, or very nearly as 
much, of the original proso of Books I and II; while in the 
last three books the proportion sinks to not much more than 
one-half. Infidelities to the original consist partly in omissions,* 6 
but more often, as regards the prose, in substitutions. Many 
of these substitutions are undoubtedly deliberate, tho usually 
unsuccessful, attempts to improve the story. But many others 
aro doubtless duo to mere carelessness or indifference. 

Of tho stories which I believe to be original, Simplicior 
contains all but three; ,c and it contains a remote variant of 
ono of these in a different position. 

Secondary additions in Simplicior.—These have been perhaps 
sufficiently described already. Most striking is the enormous 
number of inserted verses, despito tho fact that Simplicior 
loaves out approximately two-thirds of tho versos of tho original. 
How many of thoso wero composed by tho author of Simplicior, 
or his immediate archotypo, it is hard to say; undoubtedly 
many, and probably most of them wore talcon from othor 
sources, not belonging to the Paficatantra tradition. Insertions 
in the prose text of tho stories are also not rare, and some¬ 
times very lengthy. They exceed in importance those that aro 
found in any other version used by mo, except Parnabhadra, 
which used Simplicior as a source. 

Pttrnabhadra (abbreviated Pn).* 7 -—Wo are on much suror 
ground regarding the text of this, the second Jainistic recen- 

M It Is, thorofore, again an oxaggoration when Hortel say* (Paflc. p. 70): 
“di« Jaina-Reeensionon kOraen ihro Vorlago btw. Vorlagon niclit, sondern 
orwoitora sie." Thia ia doubtless true aa a general propoaition, but cortainly 
not aa an absolute rulo. It la, however. true, as Hertol says (1. c.), that 
Simplicior goo# back to an approximately complote version of tho work, 
not to an abbreviation such as the Southern Pattoatantra. 

** These are IL 4 (Deor’a Former Captivity, roally only an incident in 
the frame-atory of Book II, of. page 2C, note 21), IIL 7 (Brahman, Thief 
and Ogre), and W. 10 (Frogs ride Serpont). A romoto variant of the last- 
named appears aa 8implicior IV. 1. 

” Edition: The Panel, atantra ...in the Recention, called Panehakhyanaka ... 
of... Pn-ruMiadra. Critically edited ... by Dr. Johannos Hertel. Cambridge, 
1908. (Harvard Oriental Series 11.) An introduction and critical apparatus 
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sion of the Pancatantra, which has been shown by Hertels 
researches to have been composed probably in the year 1199 a. d. 
by the Jain monk Puroabhadra. The text of this version seems 
to bo in very satisfactory shape; there is little doubt that as 
printed by Hertel it comes very close to the manuscript of 
the author. The differences in the oldest manuscripts are, in 
llerters opinion, insignificant. 

General plan of P&rnabhadra: his two main sources, Tantra- 
khyayika and Simplicior.—It is quite clear that the most of 
PQrpabhadra’s text presents the aspect of a mosaic of the texts 
of the Tantrakhyayika and Simplicior—or of texts closely re¬ 
sembling these two-as we have them. This much is sufficiently 
indicated by a glance at Hertel's Parallel Specimens in HOS. 
vol. 13; for they are quite typical of the most of the work. 
It is perhaps even more strikingly proved by the fact, which I 
shall show below (page Ilf.), that in a number of places the 
mosaic-work is done so unskillfully that we find in PQroa- 
bhadra two different versions of the same passage, one copied 
from the Tantrakhyayika and the other from Simplicior (or 
from a closely similar source in each case). It appears that 
Pflroabhadra kept before him copies of these two main sour¬ 
ces, and for the most part literally followed one or the other, 
as seemed best to him. As to general plan, Tantrakhyayika 
and Simplicior differ little in Books I and II. Their principal 
differences appear in Books III. IV, and V, and in these 1 
think that PQrpabhadra uniformly followed the general plan 
of his Simplicior archetype, which I call the “ Ur-Simplicior." 
This “Ur-Simplicior” differed from our Simplicior text in 
one important respect. We have seen that the frame-story of 
Book III is wholly changed in our Simplicior, and that a number 
of the emboxt stories of Book III are transposed to Book IV. 
In the " Ur-Siraplicior, M which Pnrgabhadr* follows, apparently 
only part of this alteration had taken place. The first part of 
the frame is altered, and the first emboxt story (Ass iu Pan¬ 
ther's, or Tiger’s, Skin) transposed to Book IV. But the later 

to thU Yolome appeared in HOS. 12 (1912), and a companion toIum of 
parallel apeeimens in HOS. IS (1912). A Gorman tmnalation entitled D- 
Pa&catantram (UaUu omaHor). bj Richard Schmidt, appoarod at boiprif 
(undated; publish t 1901). 
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part of the frame—the consultation of the owl-king with his 
ministers—is retained substantially as in the original; and sto¬ 
ries 6, 8, and 9 of tho original Book III remain in Book III, 
and are not transposed to Book IV, as they arc in our Sim- 
plicior. That this is the case, and that Purnabhadra’s superior 
originality as compared with our Simplicior is not duo to his 
following tho TantrAkhyAyika or any other version, seems to 
mo to be made probable by tho following facts. First, PQriia- 
bhadra agrees mainly with our Simplicior thruout Book IV, 
and differs from it most strikingly in tho omission of just 
these three stories which originally belonged to Book 111. 
Secondly, and much more compellingly: in tho entire toxt of 
tho stories III. 6 (Old Man, Young VVifo and Thief), III. 8 
(Cuckold Carpenter), and in tho latter part of III. 9 (Mouse 
Maiden), Pflrgabhadra agrees almost word for word with tho 
toxt of Simplicior. (See my Critical Apparatus for tho evidence.) 
It is obvious that he must have got those ontiro stories (ex- 
copt tho first part of III. 9, in which ho follows TantrAkhyAyika) 
from a Simplicior manuscript. But ho places tho stories, not 
in tho place to which all our manuscripts of Simplicior have 
transposed them, in Book IV, but in their original place, in 
Book III, where all othor vorsions including TantrAkhyAyika 
have thorn. It_sooms to mo hardly likely that he would have 
done tltis if he had used our text of Simplicior. Had ho done 
so, ho would probably have given those jftorics either in tho 
position in which Simplicior has thorn, or in the xoording in 
which Tantrakhyftyika has thorn. I can scarcoly think that lie 
would have followed tho order of TantrAkhyAyika, but gone 
to the fourth book of a version of Simplicior and extracted 
from it the language of the corresponding stories found there.* 8 

’* I differ in this regard from Hortol, who bolievet that Parpnbhadra 
u»od manuscript* of both of tho subreconaions of Simplicior, "H" and “a", 
but not an oldor 8implicior toxt to which both go back. Tho former propo¬ 
rtion ho bases on tho fact that at timoi Pdrpabhadra agrees with oach of 
tho two subrecensions, in turn, in superior readings. This would be adequately 
explained by the supposition which I make, that he usod a text much oldor 
and more original than either aubrecension. Tho second proposition, which 
denies my assumption, ho bases (HOS. 12, p. 14) on tho circumsUnco that 
“ in somo places oitbor the B-class or the o-class is more original than 
Pnryabhadra’a toxt." Ho doos not quote the passages which ho has in mind. 
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Except to this extent, Purgabhadra agrees quite closely with 
our Simplicior in Books III, IV, and V. In Books I and II 


But I would suggest that such cas«s are doubtless duo to sooondary and 
independent variations made by Parpabhadra himself. Of such there is no 
lack. Or, some of them may be due to Parpabhadra's use of another version 
than Simplicior—whether Tantrikhyiyika, or some other. From such out¬ 
side sources, which we know he need, he may at times have borrowed 
readings that are secondary in comparison with either Simplicior subrecen¬ 
sion, or both. 

It may be of interest to note here that there are some later Hindu 
versions of the PaBcatantra, based mainly on Simplicior or Punjabhsdra 
or both, which are closer to the original Paflcatantra than either of them 
in one respect, at least, namely, that the story of the Ass in the Panther’s 
(or Tiger’s) Skin appears in its original place, as the first emboxt story of 
Book III, and is not transferred to Book IV as in both Simplicior and 
Pilrpabbadra. (Some of these versions repeat the story in Book IV, where 
Simplicior and PCrpabhadra have it) Among these versions are: the manu¬ 
script “E" (Hertel, Pato., p-104), Ratnasundara’s Kath&allola (op. cit. 
p. 172 ff.), Vaocbarfja’s Pai!c*kkylna Caupal (op. dL p. 198 fL), and Megha- 
vijaya'a P*3cikbyinoddhXra (op. dL p. 105 C). This might seem to suggest 
that they used a still older form of the Simplicior than the one used by 
PHrpabhadra, and that in the Simplicior used by them even the fird part 
of Book III was retained essentially in its original fora. Unfortunately the 
data forniaht by Hertel (which are all that I havo to judge by) are not 
sufficient to make it possible to decide this question definitely. But inch in¬ 
formation as he famishes is not frrorable to that assumption. On the contrary, 
it seems to indicato that these late recensions got their version of the story 
of the Asa in the Panther's Skin directly or indirectly from a different 
reoension, not belonging to the Simplicior tradition at all. In one case this 
different recension was certainly the Tantrikhyiyika; and It was perhaps 
the same in the case of the others. Namely: the text of this particular story 
as found In the manuscript “ B” is quoted by Hertel, ZDUQ.b*. 817 £ 
Now it happens that this particular story is told In very different terms In 
the several Pane, version* (see my CHdeal Apparatus). Notably the Jain 
versions (Simplicior and Pnrpabkidra), tho agreeing very cloeeiy with each 
other, are different from Taatrfkhylyika. Bat the manuscript "R" 

agrees so closely with the Tantrikhyiyika (In spite of verbal variation#) 
that there can be no doubt that it got Its text from the latter, ss Hertel 
saggosi. (The other Sanskrit text* are sufficiently different to prove that 
they oonld not have been conoerned.) It will be obvious to anyone who 
cares to examine the text of “ B," in oompariaoa with the readings of the 
versions quoted in my Critical Apparatua, that “E", tho it* primary eoaroee 
are Simplicior and PSrpabhadra, interpolated this particular story from s 
Tantr&khyiyika manuscript, directly or indirectly. On the catch-verse of 
the story in ta E," see the next paragraph bnt one. 

Mfwtoa. Psaosuatrt. II. * 
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he tends perhaps rather to agree with the general plan of 
Tantr&lchyayika than with our Siraplicior (hut the differences 

As to the other late versions referred to, the only one wlioso version 
of this story is farnilht by Hertel is that of Meghavijaya (partial text and 
complete analysis in ZD MO. 67. 639 ff.). According to Hertel, Meghavijaya 
used as his source a version which depended on Vaccharflja, and the latter 
in turn was dependent on Ratnasundara. If this is the case, Ratnasundara's 
voraion of the story of the Ass in the Panther’s (or Tigor’s) Skin would 
presumably decido tho quostion of the ultimate origin of tho story as found 
in these throe recensions. Hertel does not quote eithor Ratnasundara’s or 
Vaccharlja’s text of the story; and Moghavijaya’s toxt is a drastic abbreviation, 
consisting of only a few linos. It is not enuf liko any of the older versions 
to make it possible to decide iu origin. It doos, indeed speak of a tigor’s 
(o y&ghra-) skip, rather than a panther’s (dv\pi-), agreeing to that oxtont 
with Simpliclor and Pdrpabhadra; but in this respect its proso story may 
havo been influonst by tho catch-verso; and, as I am about to show, this 
would not decido the question. 

Tho catch-verso in those four Into versions noods moro careful con¬ 
sideration. In the ms. "K” it roads: 

suciraih hi caran nityaili Areyalj sasyam abuddhimfin 
vylghracarmapratichanno vlkkfto rlsabho hatah. 

In Meghavijaya it roads oxactly iu tho tamo way but for tho following 
variations, all of which, there is reason to boliovo, are secondary, and somo 
of which are obvious corruptions: b, Jr4f(Jiath tatyatU so (I) Luddhim&n\ c, 
°praiipanno; d, vyAkrls (0- The vorso as given by Ratnasundara and Vaccha- 
rlja is not quotod in full by Hortol, but ho tells us (Paftc. p. 201) that 
thoy aro like Moghav(jaya in having tho corruptions sosyarf* (or io») so 
Imddhim&n, and vyOJckrU (or vy&Mrte). It appoars that wo may aafoly assume 
that ail four of thoso roconsiona havo tho catoh-vorso osaontially as in "E.” 

Lot us oxamino tho catch-verso in the oldor Sanskrit reconsiona. Tho 
TantrAkhyAyika has this form: 

suoira* hi caran nityaih grljmo sasyam abuddhimAn 
dvtpicarmapratlchanno vlkkftld rAsabho hatalj. 

Tho Southern PaDcatantra agrees except for °pariehanno in c and v&gdof&d 
in d. Tho Nepalese text and tho IHtopado6a agree with Southern Paflcatantra 
but also road tre yaft (Hit. Mflllor kfeire) for grlfme, and feuyam (N corrupt) 
for teP, and gardabho for r/Uabho. The Jain vorsions (Simplicior and 
Pdrpabhadra), however, have a wholly different first half verse: 

suguptarh rakeyamttgo 'pi dar&ayan dArunam vapuh. 

In tho second half verge they agree with TantrikhyAyika except that 
thoy road vy&glirrfi for cfetjri 0 , and v&kkrlc. Oonsistontly with tho former 
chango, thoy speak in the following prose story of a tiger's skin, not a 
panther’s skin. All the other versions mako it a panthor’s (dvtpi-) skin, 
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in these books are not very great, and possibly the Simplicior 
text which he used may have been more like Tantrftkhyayika, 

except Southern Paiicatantra and Hitopadert. the former of which once, 
and the latter regularly, also make it a tiger’s skin in the prose story, tho 
reading dt*pi° in the catch-verse (did they take dtipi- in the sense of 
“tiger," a sense attributed to it in Hindu lexicons? SP in the prose 
elsewhere uses dctpi-!). 

From these facts it seems clear that: (1) The ms. “ E,” whose prose text 
follows Tantr&hylyika exclusively (and—NB.—always has not 

vgaghraP), has a contaminated form of the verse, in which the first half 
agrees with the older versions inclading Tantr. (except that it agrees with 
Nep. and Hit. in Jreyah for grtfvie, an interesting bnt probably secondary 
agreement, since Southern Paflc, the nearest relative of Nep. and Hit, 
agrees with Tantr., indicating that Nep. and Hit go back to a version which 
bad this reading): but in the second half “E" agree* with Simplicior and 
Purpabhadra. We muit remember that the eatch-Terse to this favorite and 
widespread fable was doubtless a familiar proverb, and that slight variations 
in it may mean only that a particular redactor had heard a different 
version quoted orally. So the variations in the second half mag be ex¬ 
plained;—and even the inconsistency (vgdghra : d&pij between the verse 
and the prose fable has a parallel in the Hitopadesa. But the difference in 
the first half is too mark! to be accidental. This first half must certainly 
have been drawn by “E'**s source from a text close to the Tantrikhylyika 
—and not from the Jain versions. That is, the first half verse was doubtless 
taken from the same source from which 44 E ” drew the prose text of tho 
fable. (The agreement with Nep. and Hit. in reading irajalf is, as I said, 
doubtless an accidental coincidence; 44 E ”'s prose text, at least, shows no 
relation at all to the SP-Nep.-Hit. group of versions.) The second half it 
may have contaminated from the Jain versions which were its principal 
sources. 

(2) But the more important point is this. From Bertel's statements, 
Ratnasundara. Vaccharija, and Meghavyaya present practically the same 
form of the catch-verse—in both halves—that 44 E” does. It seems not 
overbold to guess that they have a common source. And if they have a 
common source for the catch-verse, it would not be strange if they had a 
common source for the prose text too. But, as we hare teen, the prose 
text of “ E" unquestionably goes back, directly or indirectly, to an Inter¬ 
polation from the Tantrlkhyiyika. This is evidently the reason for the 
position of the story in E,” as Story 1 of Book III, instead of in Book IV 
where Simplicior and Puryabhadra bare it. Since Batcaiundara etc. hare 
the story in the same position, may we not provisionally guess that the 
same circurr.star.ee has the same explanation, and that these versions too 
go back directly or indirectly to the TantrOthylyika in this story? Of 
course, this can only be a provisional hypothesis. Bnv at least there is at 
present no reason for supposing that these versions point to a form of tho 

3* 
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cf. the preceding paragraph), while including most of tho 
interpolated stories of botJi Tantrakhyayika and Simplicior and 
a goodly number of others. 

The “ TJr-Tantr&khy&yika,” source of the " TJr-Simplicior ” and 
the Tantr&khyAyika.—Those two principal sources of Pflrita- 
bhadra appear to go back directly to a common archetypo, 
which I call for convenience tho “ Ur-TantrAkliyayika.” It 
differed from tho original Paiicatantra in having at least three^ 
interpolated stories, and an uncertain number of minor expan¬ 
sions and additions of both prose and vorses. Whether it also 
contained omissions is nocossarily uncertain, since oven when 
such are found in common in TantrakhyAyika and the Jain 
vprsions, we cannot bo sure that they have not occurred in¬ 
dependently. In any caso they wore few in number.—That tho 
Tantrftkhyayika and tho “ Ur-Simplicior " are sister-versions, 
and that neither was dorivod diroctly from tho other, scorns 


“ Ur-8implicior" in which tho transposition of tho story to Book IV had 
not yet Ukon placo. 

On pago 189 of Ilortol'i PaiUaUmtra ho mentions another point in 
which lUtnaaundara agroos with TantrXkhylyika; but ho thoro exprosaea 
tho opinion thiit tho agroomont is not duo to borrowing, And states that he 
hai found no traooa of tho aae of Tantrlkhytylka by Ratnaaundara. Tliis 
opinion deserves weight, and raakea mo moro heaitant regarding the suggestion 
mado aboro. Yot it can of ooarao not be rogardod »- Anal. Only tho toxt 
of Ratnaaundara'a atory oan docido tho matter. It is unfortunate that Ilortol 
failed to present it 

*® Tantrlkhylylka L 8 (Bluo Jackal), I. 18 (Jackal outwits Camol and 
Lion), JL 4 (Woaror Somllaka). Thoao occur only in Tantr., Simp)., Pary. 
and (tho firat two) In Kfomondra, which doubtlosa borrowod thorn from tho 
TantrXkhylyikA (boo pago 2G). Thoro aro good roaaona for donying that 
any of them belongod to the original PaOcatantra. I boliovo that the " Ur- 
TantrlkhyXyika " alio contalnod III. II of Tantr. 0 (Appondix 8 in edition: 
Fox and Talking Cave), IV. 8 of Tantr. |3 (Appendix 4 in edition: Potter 
aa Warrior), and porhapa IIL 11 (Old Hariaa). Nono of thoso aro found in 
Tantr&khylyika a; but thii doai not prove thorn lato, ainco « omitted also 
tho original atory of tho Old Man, Young Wife and Thief (P III. 6, odition 
Appondix 2). Tho firat two are found in the same place in tho Jain veraiona, 
•he last in Ptlrpabhadra in a different place. Nono of the throe occur in 
any other version except (tho last two) in K^omondra.—It ia very possible 
that tho “ Ur-TantrXkhyiyika " contained still other secondary stories; the 
lack of any particular atory in eithor our TantrXkhyiyika or ono.or both 
Jain veraiona may be due to omission. 
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indicated by the fact that each preserves features of the original 
which the other lacks. This might, to be sure, be explained 
by the hypothesis that one or the other is a contaminated 
version, like Purpabhadra. That is just what Hertel does 
assume in his “ genealogical table ” of Pancat&ntra versions; 
namely, he regards Simplicior as a contamination of Tantra- 
khyayika with another recension. I see no basis for this opinion 
and consider it most improbable. Hertel has, in fact, made 
no attempt to prove it, so far as 1 have been able to dis¬ 
cover. 

Pfirnabhadra’s other source or sources.—But Purpabhadra 
seems to have used still other Paiicatantra versions, or at least 
one other, not closely related to either Tantrftkhyiyika or 
Simplicior. For we find that Purpabhadra has a number of 
features of the original in common with other versions—the 
Southern Paiicatantra, the Pahlavi, or the Brhatkatha versions— 
which are lacking, or are replaced by different features, in 
both Tantr&khylyika and Simplicior. In some such cases we 
even find Tantr&khy&yika and Simplicior agreeing in a secon¬ 
dary trait, against Pilrpabhadra and other versions. We may . 
assume in such cases that Tantrakhyftyika and Simplicior found 
these secondary alterations in their common archetype, the 
“ Ur-Tantrakhyayika.” If so, apparently Pflrpabhadra must 
have derived his more original readings from a different source. 
What was that source, or were there several such? We can 
only vaguely guess. There seems to bo no sufficient reason to 
suppose that PGrpabhadra used any of the other versions which 
wo now possess, such as the Southern Paiicatantra or the 
Brhatkatha versions; nor their immediate archetype*, such as 
the Sanskrit original of the Pahlavi. For his occasional agree¬ 
ments with them are not favorable to such an assumption. 
They are usually features which seem to have pertained to 
the original Pancatantra. In a few cases they may be merely 
due to some accident («. g. the occasional independent insertion 
of a stanza familiar to different redactors as a “ geflGgeltee 
Wort,” or a similar twist which happens to have been given 
independently to a prose passage). When one text has used 
another, or when both go back to a secondary archetype, it 
is usually quite easy to detect the fact, from unmistakable 
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evidence. ( Cf . p. 49 ff.) Such evidence consists in extensive and 
markt agreements in secondary matters, that is in features 
which clearly depart from the original Pancatantra. Evidence 
of this kind exists to establish the interdependence of Tantrft- 
khyflyika, Simplicior, and Piirnabhadra, and of the Southern 
Pancatantra, Ncpaleso Pancatantra, and HitopadeSa; and the 
dependence of Kgemendra on Tantrakhyayika. Wo do not find 
evidence of such relations between Parnabhadra and any known 
version except Simplicior and Tantrakhyayika. We must there¬ 
fore provisionally assume that Parnabhadra had no closer 
relations to any other known version. But since ho shows a 
numbor of original features at points whero Tautrakhyflyika 
and Simplicior agree on unoriginal ones, it seems to follow 
that ho probably used somo independent offshoot of the original 
which is inaccessible to us. He may oven havo used more than 
one such, for aught we can tell. But it seems not humanly 
probable that ho used many moro than the three versions 
which wo havo now assumed as his sources,—simply bocauso 
to do so would havo given him moro trouble than a Hindu 
, rodactor is likely to havo taken. 

Valuo of Parnabhadra for the reconstruction.—While I’Qrya- 
bhadra was, therefore, a contaminated version, this does not 
mean that his text cannot be used for the reconstruction. On 
the contrary, it is extremely useful. To bo sure, we need to 
remombor his dependence on Tantrakhyayika and Simplicior, 
which means that agreements betweon theso toxts prove nothing 
for the original. On tho other baud, however, wo have soon 
that there is reason to believe that he used not our Simplicior, 
but an older “ Ur-Simplicior; " so that we can improve on our 
text of Simplicior by reference to PQrnabhadra. Tho same seems 
to be true, only in a less degree, of his relations to Tantra¬ 
khyayika; the Tantrakhyayika text which he used was at 
least better than our Tantrakhyayika manuscripts in many 
details, so that Hertel occasionally emends Tantrakhyayika's 
text on the basis of Pdrgabhadra’s readings (and might with 
profit have done so more frequently, I think). But it is when 
PQrpabhadra agrees with other versions against Tantrakhyayika 
and. Simplicior that his valuo is greatest. For in such cases 
the general presumption is that he has used his third, to us 
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unknown, source; and that such agreements establish tho text 
of tho original Pancatantra. 

Extent to which Pflrnabhadxa preserve* the original text—I 
estimate that PQrijabhadra preserves—from one source or an¬ 
other—at least the general sense of not far from ninety per¬ 
cent of the prose text of the original, and seventy percent of 
the verses. The reason for the much poorer preservation of 
the verses is that PGrnabhadra follows Simplicior to such a 
considerable extent; Simplicior, as we have seen, preserves 
only a minority of the original verses. The exact language of 
the original is preserved in PQrpabhadra perhaps more exten¬ 
sively than in any other version except Tantr&khyavika; but 
this is largely due to the fact that Purpabhadra follows Tantrd- 
khy&yika so extensively. However, it should be remembered 
that even in sections where PQrpabhadra appears to depend 
on TantrikhySyika, his text is often superior to our Tantra- 
khydyika manuscripts, presumably because he used a much 
older and more perfect manuscript than any that wo have.— 
Every story of the original is preserved in PQrpabhadra; and 
all are in the order of the original except Story III. 1, which 
is transposed to Book IV following Simplicior, and the stories 
of Book V, which are also arranged as in Simplicior. 

Secondary additions in PQrnabhadra.—These are more nume¬ 
rous and extensive than in any other version used by mo. 
They include, to begin with, nearly all the inserted stories 
found in both Tantrakhyayika and Simplicior, and a conside¬ 
rable number of others that are found in neither of these, his 
two principal sources. They also include very many, and fre¬ 
quently very long, additions and expansions, both prose and 
verses. Many of these are taken from POrpabhadra's several 
sources; but not a few seem to be original with him. Pflrpa- 
bhadra’s text is not only synthetic but rationalixiog. His aim 
is to improve on his sources. When he notes a feature which 
he thinks needs improvement, his general tendency is not to 
loave it out, but to add something which will satisfy his acneo 
of what is fitting. An interesting instance is the way he handies 
Tantrakhyiyika’s allusion to the tale of the “Butter-blind 
Brahman;” see page 177. 
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The Paiilavi and its Descendants 

The Pahlavi translation (abbreviated Pa).—A Persian phy¬ 
sician named BurzOc (also spelled Burzuych, and in other 
ways), living under the patronage of King Chosrau A n Osh a r wan 
(these names are also variously spelled; his dates are given 
as 531—579 a. d.), made a translation into Pahlavi of a 
number of Indian stories of various provenance, tho chief of 
which was a version of tho Pancatantra. Ho seems to have 
given to his entire work tho name “KaratAka and Damanaka” 
(to uso the Sanskrit forms of tho names), after the two jackals 
who play such an important r6Io in the first book of the Panca- 
tantra. We need not concern ourselves with tho parts of tho 
work which wore drawn from other sources, such as tho Mahff- 
bhflrata. It appears that, for some roason or other, BurzOo’s 
translation did not includo tho Introduction to tho Pancatantra. 
Otherwise it included tho entire Pancatantra oxcopt for throo 
stories that seem to havo boon omitted (II. 4, Deer's Formor 
Captivity; III. 1, Ass in Panther’s Skin; and V. 2, Barbor 
who killed the Monks). It transposed tho story of tho Three 
Fish (I. 11 of the original), making it the seventh story of 
Book I. It also contained one story not found in tho original, 
namely the Troacherous Bawd (I. 3o of tho Pahlavi). 80 Other¬ 
wise the Pancatantra is prosorved in a way which shows that 
the Sanskrit text which the translator used was an extremely 
ancient one (which is indeed indicated by tho dato of tlio 
translation), and was very close to the original in most details 
as well as in the gonoral sense of the stories. (I rofer to it 
as tho “Ur-Pa.") It suffered, of course, in tho translation. 
Hertel is very severe on tho translator, whom ho accusos of 

90 This story appoars in TantrKkhyUyika «. as III. 6, in a different place 
from the Pahlavi, and quite differently told. It ia undoubtedly n secondary 
interpolation made independently in both place*; nevertheless tho Pahlavi 
translator may well liavo found it at tho place whore ho haa it in tho 
Sanskrit version which he uaod. Thia is not disproved by Hertel’a argument 
ZDUO. 69. 116 f.; for the Sanskrit catch-verso to Story I. 8 may easily havo 
been so rewritten as to include a reference to this as well as to the other 
" solbstverschuldeto UnfJille". The secondary character of the story is provod 
not by this, but by the fact that all Sanskrit versions ngroo in not having 
the story at this point. 
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rank ignorance of Sanskrit We must remember, however, 
that we do not possess the Pahlavi itself, but only secondary 
and tertiary offshoots. It is true that they present the original 
text often in a very distorted form. Bat it is certain that 
many of the distortions are due to later retranslators. This 
can be seen by comparing the Old Syriac with the Arabic 
and its descendants; frequently one or the other comes quite 
close to the original Sanskrit while its rivals are very remote 
and secondary. If we had even the original Pahlavi, not to 
mention the Sanskrit on which it was based, I think we should 
probably have a closer approach to the original Pancatantra 
than we now possess (allowing, of course, for the change of 
language). Only the order, especially of the versos, and to 
some extent of the prose sentences and paragraphs of the ori¬ 
ginal, seems to have become confused even in the Pahlavi 
(tho in this respect too its descendants have made the con¬ 
fusion considerably greater). It may be added that the same 
is true of every Sanskrit version we have, tho usually not to 
a like degree; and that therefore there is no reason to doubt 
that at least a part of this confusion in order goes back to 
Ur-Pa, the Sanskrit archetype of the Pahlavi. 

Immediate offshoots of the Pahlavi. — Unhappily the Pahlavi 
translation is lost, along with its Sanskrit original. Wo have 
to rely for our knowledge of this extremely important stream 
of Pancatantra tradition on its offshoots. Probably the most 
important of theso is the Old Syriac (abbreviated Sy), made 
by a certain Bad, apparently about 570 a. d.* 1 Tho known 

** First edited and translated bj G. Bickell, with an introduction by 
Theodor Benfey (Leipug, 1876). This translation was a Tory croditablo work 
in its day, and occasionally is useful trta now as a check on the following, 
which has in general superseded it: Kalilo Dimna. Syritdi und DenUch. 
Von Friedrich Sehulthess. Berlin, 1911. The translation of Schulthess has 
valuable critical and comparative notes, with additions by Hertel, and with 
marginal references to tho TactrlkhvJtvika (and occasionally other Sanskrit 
versions) added by the same scholar. It is thus made convenient for refer¬ 
ring to the Sanskrit. Unfortunately Sehulthess has been too much iafiuenst, 
occasionally, by the impression derived from Hertel, that the Tantrlkhylytka 
is the original Paficattntra. An instance in which this impression has led 
him into a false emendation of his text, as it seems to me, is shown in his 
handling of vs 72 of Kapitel 6 (oar reconstruction III vs 99); see my Critical 
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only from copies of a single corrupt and fragmentary manu¬ 
script, it contains nearly the whole of the Pahcatantra text 
as found iu the Pahlavi (there are only two or three lacunae 
of consequence, due to defects in the unique manuscript). 

The Pahlavi was also translated into Arabic by 'Abdallah 
ibn al-Moqaffa' about 750 a. d., under the title “ Kalilah and 
Dimnah.” According to information kindly furnisht mo by 
Professor M. Sprengling of the University of Chicago, we 
learn from Arabic tradition that at least one—possibly several 
— other translations of the Pahlavi into Arabic were made; 
these are not recorded in FlertcPs Paftcatantra . M Tho work 
became very popular in Arabic literaturo and there are now 
in existence numerous manuscripts and a number of printed 
texts of it. These differ very widely from one another. Equally 
wide differences are found in the numerous translations and 
retranslations from tho Arabic to which reference will be made 
presently. It is not yet known to what extent these differences 
aro duo to editing or to secondary changes in Abdallah’s toxt 
and in translations thereof, and to what extent they may be 
duo to tho influence of different translations from the Pahlavi. 
It is prosumod that most of tho Arabic manuscripts and editions, 
and the translations therefrom, represent on the whole various 
revisions of Abdallah's work. For our purposes this difficult 
problem is of little importance. For we can bo certain that 
all Arabic texts and offshoots, in so far as they contain inattor 
that represents tho original Paucatantra, obtained that matter 
directly or indirectly from the Pahlavi' translation; and it 
makes little difference to us whether they derived it from 
Abdallah’s translation or from some other Arabic rendering 
of tho Pahlavi. I use the term “Arabic” to denote collectively 
all Arabic texts and descendants so far as they are accessible 


Apparatus on this verse. Here Biokell seems to mo to havo boon noaror 
tho troth. And this in not an isolated instance. 

M Professor Sprongling refors for his authority to Hadji Khalfa's Biblio¬ 
graphical Dictionary undor “ Calila et Dimna," and to an-Nftdim’s FihrM, 
p. 305, L lit Hadji Kbalfa names as a second translator of the work from 
Pahlavi into Arabic 'Abdallah ibn HilSJ [elsewhere called ibn ’All] al-Ahwftxi, 
and dates his work a.b. 165 = a. d. 781/2. Littlo is known of this man, 
and his alleged work is not deBoitoly known to exist now. 
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to me (seo below), without meaning to imply any theory as 
to their relation to Abdallah's translation or any others. Under¬ 
stood in this sense, the Arabic is a more complete represen¬ 
tative of the Pahlavi than the Old Syriac. Nevertheless, the 
Old Syriac contains some details which are omitted in all 
texts and translations derived from the Arabic that are known 
to me.” 

Qffshoots of the Pahlavi thru the Arabic.—The Old Syriac 
version of the Pahlavi has left no known descendants. But 
Arabic versions were translated and retranslated repeatedly 
in very early times. In default of a critical edition and trans¬ 
lation of any Arabic version itself, these early offshoots are 
of great importance in establishing the sense of the Pahlavi. 
I shall make no attempt to enumerate them; they are fully 
described in the eleventh chapter of Hertel’s Paticatantra. Here 
I shall mention only a few of the more important ones, chiefly 
such as I have used in the work of reconstruction. 

Perhaps the oldest is a second Syriac version made in the 
tenth or eleventh century, which has been made accessible in 
an English translation by Keith-Falconer (Kalilak and Dimnak 
or the Fables of Bidpai, Cambridge, 18S5). In the eleventh 
century a Greek version entitled xai TyyijXani; was 

made by one Symeon Seth; from it were made Latin, German, 
and Slavonic versions. In the twelfth century oue Na§ralUth 
translated the Arabic into Persian; his work served as a basis 
for a later and better-known Persian version, the Anw&ri 
Suhaill (called in English “Lights of Canopus”), which has 

M The first edition of any Arabic text was that by Sylvestro do Sacy, 
CaUla el Dituna ou faUei de Bidpai, Paris, 1816. This is said to be a com¬ 
posite and imperfect text, containing a contamination of several subrecensiocs. 
It has been translated into English (Knatchbull, Oxford, 1819; reprinted at 
Cairo, 1905; a very loose and poor rendering), German (Wolff, Stuttgart, 
1837; 2nd ed. 1839; a good rendering; also Holmboe and Hansen, Christiania, 
1832), French, Danish, and Russian. It is said by Arabists that the best 
text yet printed is that of L. Cheikho (Beyrouth, 1905), which is based on 
a single old manuscript; bat this text is also imperfect, and needs to be 
supplemented by others. Another well-known edition is that of Khalil al- 
Jazidji, which is not rated highly by Arabic scholars. A critical edition of 
the Arabic, based on a tboro study of all available materials, is now being 
undertaken by Professor Sprengling of tho University of Chicago. 
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been repeatedly translated into many languages of Enropo and 
Asia (English by Eastwick, Hertford 1854, and by Wollaston, 
1877, 2nd ed. 1894). The Arabic was rendered into Spanish 
by an unknown author about 1251; this is a very valuable 
version, 51 which rests on an Arabic text closely related to 
that used by Rabbi Joel in his Hebrew rendering. This latter 
was composed in the twelfth century, and has been edited 
with a French translation by J. Derenbourg, Paris 1881; Bibl. 
de l’&c. des hautes dt. 49 (this volume also contains an edition, 
by Derenbourg, but no translation, of a later Hebrew trans¬ 
lation from the Arabic, made by Jacob ben Eleazor in the 
thirteenth century). Our toxt of Joel is unhappily fragmentary; 
the entire first book is lost. We have however the complete 
text of a Latin rendering of Joel, made by John of Capua 
between 1263 and 1278, which was printed twice about 1480 
and exists also in manuscripts of about the same ago. Ono 
of the early printed texts has been reprinted with valuable 
notes by J. Deronbourg (Bibl. de 1’dc. des hautes <$t. 72, Paris, 

1887) . The Latin of John of Capua became famous in the 
Middle Agos, and was rendered into Spanish, into Gorman 
{Buck der Beisjtiele der alUn Weiscn, by Anthonius von Pfor 
or Pforr, publisht about 1480; an extremely popular work 
in medieval Europo), and into Italian (by ono Doni, printed 
1562). This Italian version was the basis of the earliest Eng¬ 
lish descendant of the Pailcatantra, by Sir Thomas North 
(Th* Aforall Philosophic of Doni , London, 1570; reprinted 
1601; and lately reprinted again by Joseph Jacobs, London, 

1888) . 

Use made of the Pahlavi versions in the present work.—Gene¬ 
rally speaking a dear agreomont in sonso between any des¬ 
cendant of tho Pahlavi and any of the Sanskrit versions raises 
a Strong presumption that we are dealing with a feature of the 
original Paficatantra, since there is no evidence of.any secondary 

• 4 Hartal mentions only tho odition of Clifford G. Allen, Macon (Franco), 
1900 . According to Solalindo an earlier odition by Gayangoe appeared at 
Madrid In 1860. Tho edition used by roo is that of Antonio G. 8olalin.de: 
CaLUa y Dimna F&bubu, Antigua vtriion OatUUana, Madrid, 1917; it is 
based, aooording to tho editor, primarily on the editions of Allen and of 
Alomany (Madrid, 1916 ). 
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agreements between the Pahlavi and any Sanskrit version. 35 The 
number of purely accidental coincidences must in the nature of 
things be limited. In default of the Pahlavi text, the* ideal desi¬ 
deratum for use in such comparisons would be careful colla¬ 
tions of both the Old Syriac and the Arabic texts. Schulthess’s 
edition of the Old Syriac, supplemented by his notes and by 
Bickell’s edition, gives us all the material that can be hoped 
for on that subject. Unfortunately we are not so well off as 
to the Arabic. Of course no single Arabic version can be used 
alone. However, my friend and former associate, Dr. W. N. 
Brown, has prepared a rendering of Books II and IV of the 
Pancatantra in their Arabic guise which I believe approaches 
our requirements. It is primarily a rendering of Cheikho's text 
(see page 43, note 33), but with indications in the notes of all 
possibly important variants in certain other Arabic editions 
(especially Khalil’s) and in the principal offshoots of the Arabic. 
It thus contains, we may be fairly sure, all evidence for the 
reconstruction which could probably be extracted from any 
of the known Arabic texts and descendants thereof. Brown’s 
rendering of the Arabic for Pane. Book II has appeared in 
JAOS. 42. 215—250. His Book IV is not yet publisht, but he 
has kindly allowed me to use it and quote from it in manu¬ 
script. For the other three books (Pancatantra I, III, and V) 
I have been forced to rely almost exclusively on older and 
less scientific translations, since my knowledge of Arabic is 
not sufficient to make possible an independent use of Arabic 
editions. I have relied principally on the Old Spanish (ed. 
Solalinde), the Younger Syriac as translated by Keith-Falconer, 
the Latin of John of Capua and its original, Joel’s Hebrew 
(so far as extant), and Wolffs German translation (2nd ed.) 
of the Arabic as edited by De Sacy. Occasionally I have used 
Symeon Seth’s Greek (which is less valuable for comparative 
purposes because much freer than the versions named above), 
and the Anwari Suhaill in Eastwick’s English translation. 

Extent to which the Pahlavi preserves the original text.—Ia 
estimating the value of the Pahlavi’s evidence as to the original 

>» See Chapter V for nertol'a attempt* to proTe *uch, and my reasons for 
disagreeing with him. Cf. also page 49 ff. on general method* of fixing the 
original. 
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text, we must bear in mind the allowances that have to be 
made for translation and retranslation and re-retranslation. From 
the Pahlavi versions alone we cannot often hope to infer the 
precise language of the original Sanskrit. The most wo can 
hopo, in general, is that they will show us that something 
approximately similar to a particular verse or prose sentence 
was contained in their Sanskrit archetype. They show us that, 
to an extent which we must acknowledge with deep gratitude. 
I find evidence that at least some parts of fully eighty percent 
of the original proso sentences, and that more than seventy 
percent of the original verses, were found in the Pahlavi. (The 
percentages in either the Syriac or the Arabic alone would bo 
somewhat lower; they would bo lower in the Syriac than in 
the Arabic.) The reason for the smaller percentage of verses 
preserved is doubtless in part the greater difficulty of the 
languago of the Sanskrit versos, which made successful trans¬ 
lation harder; and in part the fact that the sententious verses 
could more easily drop out without leaving an appreciable 
gap. The accuracy and completeness of the translation varies 
greatly in different parts of the work, as well as in the different 
vorsions. Often it is so close that it could pass for an almost 
word-for-word rendering of the original Sanskrit, as indicated 
by tho oxtant Sanskrit vorsions. On the whole I can say tl.at 
I am honestly surprised at the frequency of such cases, in one 
1 ahlavi vorsion or another. 

I have already mentioned the fact that the Pahlavi omits 
only three eraboxt stories of the original, besides tho Intro¬ 
duction. All othor storios are preserved in both Old Syriac and 
Arabic, except that a dofect in the manuscript of tho Syriac 
leaves us, quite accidentally, without its vorsion of Story I 2 
(Jackal and Drum). . J 


Secondary addition, in the Pahlavi.-Theso are few in the 
sections paralleling tho Pancatantra. In this respect tho Pahlavi 
rivals the Southern Pancatantra as a faithful reflex of the ori¬ 
ginal and far surpasses Tantrftkhyftyika and the Jain versions. 
It is distinctly surpast only by Somadova. We have seen that 
it includes only one unoriginal story (I. 3 c, Treacherous Bawd). 
It includes also a small number of verses (that is, of passages 
which obviously represent sententious verses of the Sanskrit- 
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for tho Pahlavi renderings are of course in prose) which at 
least appear in no Sanskrit version, and most of which were 
therefore probably not in the original Pancatantra. It doubtless 
contained likewise a number of prose insertions and expansions. 
Put it is harder to judge of this point, because most of the 
existing Pahlavi versions show a strong tendency to expand 
on their own account. Expansions common to the Old Syriac 
and the Arabic are not very numerous; and it is only these 
which we can with confidence attribute to the Pahlavi. 





CHAPTER III 

METHODS EMPLOYED IN THE RECONSTRUCTION 

Purpose of this chapter.—In this chapter I shall present a 
statement of the methods which I have workt out for estab¬ 
lishing the text of the original Pancatantra, positively and 
negatively, together with a brief statement of the reasons 
why we may he confident that there really tea* an original 
Pancatantra,—that wo are not chasing a will-o'-the-wisp. De¬ 
tailed illustrations will ho furnisht in later chapters. Since 
nothing can be decided finally about the original until we 
arc sure what versions are secondarily interrelated, I shall 
first take up the methods by which we may hope to decide 
that question. 

Three ways of proving secondary interrelationship—By "se¬ 
condary interrelationship ” between two versions, I moan de¬ 
scent, in whole or in part, from a common archetype later than 
the original Pancatantra, and secondary in comparison with it. 
There are not more than three ways in winch such descent 
can be proved, in my opinion; and of thoso I regard only 
the first two as entirely conclusive. A combination of tho 
first two is desirable; and it is indeed a fact that these two 
gonerally go together, more or less, tho either may he in 
individual instances more important than tho other. Tho throe 
methods aro: 

1. Proof that the versions in question agree in showing a 
not inconsiderable number of important and striking features 
which cannot reasonably be supposed to have bclouged to 
the original Pancatantra, nor to havo been added indepen¬ 
dently in tho same place in tho several versions where they 
occur. Secondarily inserted stoi-ies are the best, and almost the 
only conclusive, sort of evidence that can be considered under 
this head. For in the case of a stanza, or a minor motive or 

Edgerton, Pafla.Untr*. II. 4 
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feature in a story, appearing in several versions, it is easier 
as a rulo to suppose either that it belonged to the original, 
or that it was added independently in more than ono version. 
It is much harder to suppose that two redactors should, by 
mere chance and independently of each other, have added the 
same story at the same place in the text, unless indeed the 
original text contained a definite reference to the story in 
question. In actual fact no such case occurs in the Pancatantra. 
There is no instance, in my opinion, of the insertion of a se¬ 
condary story at the same placo (this qualification is important) 
in independent versions. At the same time it is usually easy 
to find grounds for doubting the originality of storios that 
have been secondarily insorted.—By this method I think it is 
possible to provo the interrelationship of e. g. Tantrllkhyftyika 
and the Jain versions, and of Tantrftkhyftyika and K^omondra, 
which havo a number of secondary storios in common, occur¬ 
ring at tho samo points in the text. 

2. Proof of constant and far-reaching agreements in minor 
vorbal dotails between tho versions in question. Such agree¬ 
ments, to provo tho point, must bo so regular as to bo over¬ 
whelming in their force, and must include a goodly number 
of passages in which comparison with other versions warrants 
us in assuming that they do not go back to tho original Pafica- 
tantra.—By this method I think wo can prove tho secondary 
connoctions of, «. g., tho Southern Pancatantra, Nepalese Panca¬ 
tantra, and HitopadeAa; also of TantrAlchyayika and Pflrga- 
bhadra. 

3. Loss reliable is tho third mothod of proof, namely, proof 
that the versions in question are parts of some larger whole, 
and that said larger whole is of common origin. This is tho 
case, among the versions U8ed by mo, only with the Pahlavi 
and the Brhatkathft versions. As pointed out above, tho Old 
Syriac and the Arabic versions aro offshoots of the Pahlavi, 
which included not only a translation of a Pancatantra version 
but a considerable amount of other material. Sinco the Old 
Syriac and the Arabic agree in presenting this other material, 
which is not found connected with the Pancatantra in any 
other version, we should perhaps be justified on this ground 
alone in assuming that the Pancatantra versions found in them 
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are closely and secondarily connected. Of course, the same 
can bo proved by both of the other methods mentioned above. 
The case is different with the Brhatkatha versions, Somadeva 
and K§emendra. Here this third method is the only way by 
which we can prove their interrelationship. It seems clear that 
the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva and the Brhatkathfimanjarl 
of Kgemendra both go back as a whole to a common original 
(see Lacote’s work cited on page 23, note 14). Therefore it 
seems fair, a priori, to assume that materials common to both 
works were probably drawn, at least primarily, from that 
source (in spite of the fact that K^emendra evidently used 
also another Pancatantra version, see page 25). But for this 
fact, however, it seems to me that there would be no sufficient 
reason to assume such relations between the Pancatantra sec¬ 
tions of Somadeva and K§emendra. On the one hand, they 
contain no secondary stories in common (indeed, Somadeva 
contains no secondary stories at all). And on the other hand, 
they do not strikingly agree in verbal details. It may be assumed 
that this is due to the facts that both of them are drastically 
abbreviated, and that both have cast their materials in poetic 
guise. In spite of these facts, however, both of them have 
managed to retain many verbal correspondences from the ori¬ 
ginal; and it is curious that even in these inherited traits they 
seldom agree closely with each other; rather, each preserves 
at different times different original features. The only striking 
agreements between Somadeva and K^emendra are their com¬ 
mon omission of tho Introduction and of Story I. 3. But common 
omissions constitute merely negative agreements and prove no¬ 
thing as to ultimate relationship; it is easy to suppose that they 
occurred independently. For these reasons, I retain a lingering 
suspicion that after all Somadeva and K$emendra may not 
impossibly have got their Pancatantra versions from different 
sources. That is, I think it is at present impossible to prove 
absolutely that they got those sections from tho same common 
source from which they undoubtedly got most of thd othor 
materials in their works; tho tho presumption remains that 
they did. Nothing is shown by the position occupied in the 
Kathasaritsflgara and tho BrHatkatli&manjarl by the Pancatantra 
sections of each; for both Somadeva and Kijcmendra rearranged 
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their materials so extensively that there is little correspondence 
in the order of the major sections or books of their respective 
works. (This is, however, not truo of the internal order of the 
Paficatantra sections of the two works, which in both cases 
follow strictly the order of the original Pahcatantra.) 

Versions .which are not secondarily interrelated.—Unless ver¬ 
sions can bo shown by one of these throe methods, and pre¬ 
ferably by tho first two combined, to bo rolated, I beliovo that 
it is safe to consider thorn independent offshoots of tho original 
Paficatantra. By applying those tests, I think that it is possiblo 
to establish four independent streams of Paficatantra tradition. 
These are: 

1. Tantrakhyayikn, Simplicior, and Pflrqabhadra. To this 
group belongs also K?cmondra in part, since it apparently used 
TantrftkhyAyika. On tho other hand, Parnabhadra made partial 
use of at least one different stream, not secondarily related to 
any of tho othors; so that wo have traces of at lonst a fifth 
stream, which however nowhoro appears in a puro and un- 
contaminatcd form in tho texts which wo have. 

2. Southern Paficatantra, Nopaloso Paficatantra, and Hito- 
padoia. 

8. Tho BrhatkftthA versions, namely Somadova and Kgoinondre. 
But only Somadova is a pure representative of this stream; 
K$emendra is contaminated from TantrAkhyayika. Therefore 
K^omondra is significant when agreeing with 2 and 4, but not 
with 1. 

4. Tho Pahlavi versions. 

How to determine original matter?—My readers will by this 
time bo asking, how can one toll whether a given feature— 
especially one occurring in more than ono of the older versions— 
belongs to tho original or not? Or how can one gauge varying 
degrees of probability in this respect? I have workt out a 
method for this operation, which is doubtloss not infallible, but 
which in my opinion yields results that are as sure as our 
materials permit, and sure enuf to justify their publication. It 
is not easy to mako it clear in a few words; I shall develop 
it as succinctly as possiblo in the following pages. Illustrations 
of its workings in detail will be furnisht later. 
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All versions point to a definite literary archetype.—In the first 
place the question might be raised (altho, so far as I know, 
it lias not boon responsibly raised in print), whether there ever 
was any “ origiual Pancatantra,” in the sense of a single defi¬ 
nite composition from which all the versions descended. It might 
be suggested that we are dealing simply with a nebulous mass 
of popular fables and stories, with its edges never clearly de¬ 
fined; a treasure-store upon which various literary redactors 
drew, eacli taking portions, and thus forming, as it were, various 
overlapping tho not identical Paiicatantra “schools." 1 Nothing 
is more certain, to my mind, than tho impossibility of such a 
view. A glance at the table showing the conspectus of stories 
of the original, Chapter VIII, is perhaps onuf to show this. From 
that table it appears that, disregarding tho Hitopadesa (which 
is only partly based on the Pancatantra and has extensively 
rearranged the stories), all tho versions agree in showing nearly 
all the stories which I take to bo original; and, what is much 
more important, they have them in the same order , almost 
without exception. The frame stories of the five hooks are tho 
same except that the Jain versions use a different story as the 

1 The Vodic schools havo boon suggested to mo oTally as a possible analogy, 
by a scholar whose judgmout I value highly, lint this analogy boouis to ino 
a very poor uno. The Vedic schools grew up around the ritual; all the 
literary collections of tho Veda owe their origin, form, and contont to tho 
Vedic ritual. Tho words spoken at this ritual were originally a quite ancillary 
mattor, and naturally, therefore, a nebulous and indcfiuito on©. Tho words 
actually varied constantly from time to timo and from place to placo, and 
their various forms boro only a vague and indefinite relation to each othor. 
Out of that nobuloua mass, as tho thing gradually began to get crystallised, 
naturally thore dcvclopt quite a number of more or loss variant forms of 
tho spoken ritual, which resembled each other only to an extent comparable 
to that to which tho various temporal and local forms of the pragmatic 
ritual rcsomblcd ooch other. That is, there was a profound general similarity; 
after all, the ritual was essentially the samo nil ovor; but there was an in¬ 
definite number of minor variations, each of which, gonerally speaking, had 
as good a right to bo called “ original ” as porbaps any other.—But until 
some reason can bo shown for such a process of development in tho case 
of tho Paiicatantra, it seems t<> mo wo can hardly pass from one to the other 
as if the cases were analogous. That they certainly aro not, it teems to me. 
What ritual, or othor outside consideration, could possibly have boen re¬ 
sponsible for the comparative fixation of tho Pancatantra which must surely 
bo admitted to bo indicated as a condition precedent to all our vorsions? 
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frame for the fifth book. Of the thirty-two cmboxt stories, 
twenty-three are found in all the versions. Of the remaining 
nine, one (IV. 1) is lacking only in the Nepalese verse-text 
(that is, the single verse which it contained was omitted by 
the extractor of the versos); two others (I. 4 and V. 1) are 
lacking only in Somadova; one (III. 1) only in Pahlavi; two 
(III. 7 and 10) only in Simplicior; one (I. 3) only in Somadova 
and K§emeudra; one (V. 2) only in Somadcva and Pahlavi; 
and the ninth (II. 4) in Somadova, Pahlavi, and Simpli¬ 
cior.* All the stories are found at the same point in the 
text of all recensions (so far as found in them at all), except 
that (1) Pahlavi has placod I. 11 before I. 7; (2) the Jain 
versions have transferred III. 1 to Book IV and rearranged tho 
stories of Book V; (3) Simplicior has transferred to Book IV 
some of the other stories of Book III (c/. on this, howovor, 
pago 31 f. above). It is hardly plausiblo to supposo that so many 
redactors should have drawn on a loose stock of fables and, 
by mero accident, have come so close to selecting tho samo 
fables. But it is noxt to impossible that, having onco soloctod 
the fables, they should havo arranged them all in practically 
tho same order,—unless it wero possiblo to show somo reason 
in tho nature of things, or some oxtornal determining causo, 
why precisely this order and no other should have bcon solectcd; 
and that seems not to bo possiblo. The fact that somo of tho 
versions havo inserted secondarily quite a number of other 
stories does not detract from the force of this argument. 

Even more compelling, howovor, is tho striking vorbal 
agreement between tho versions thruout so much of their 
oxtont. Not only do they all, as a rule, tell tho samo stories 
in the same way. Their vory language is to a considerable 
oxtont identical; to an extent which would, I think, bo 
litorally inconceivable except upon the assumption that they 
go back to tho single definite literary archetypo assumed. Tako 
for example tho passago, I §§ 34—48 and vss 7—23, quoted 
with roadings of all versions in Chapter VI below. This passage 
includes fiftoen consecutivo proso sections and seventeen con- 

1 Our ms. of tbo Old Syriac happons to have a long lacuna whoro Story 
I. 2 was found; since the *tory occurs in the Arabic, this lack nood not be 
counted as a real omission. 
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secutive verses from the frame-story of Book I. Be it noted 
that the character of this particular passage is most unfavorable 
to its preservation intact. It contains no action whatever, no 
dramatic^elements which would arrest the attention or impress 
the memory. Yet I think one who reads the variants of the 
several versions can hardly help agreeing, not only that they 
all, except Somadeva and K^emendra, have preserved the 
sense of nearly all of it; but also that the extent of their 
verbal coincidences is such as would be quite inconceivable 
unless we assume that they all copied from texts which ulti¬ 
mately went back to one definite literary archetype. Even 
Somadeva and K.?eraendra show some traces of it (c/. for instance 
Somadeva on I vs 9); in the dramatic portions, where a story 
is being told, they are much closer to the rest. It is true that 
the verbal correspondences found in this particular passage 
are more perfect than is often the case for such a considerable 
stretch of the text. But on the other hand, the correspondences 
in general sense, at least, are often, and especially in the 
dramatic and narrative portions, even more complete; that is, 
there are fewer omissions in some of the versions. Enuf said: 
we cannot but assume the actuality of our goal, the original 
Paficatantra. This being admitted, the question remains how 
to reach that goal? 

1. Features common to all versions must be original.—It 
seems that wo have the right to assume, as a starting-point, 
that such features as are common to all the versions considered 
in this work—which includes all the older versions—and occur 
at the same point, belong to the original. Otherwise, we 
should havo to assume either a chance coincidence (surely 
scarcely possible in so many versions), or that all of them go 
back to a secondary archetype more recent than the original 
Paficatantra. There is, in my opinion, no reason whatovor to 
make such an assumption. (Sco below, Chapter V, for my reasons 
for not accepting an assumption of this sort made by Hertel.) 
At any rate, wo can only treat the common original of all 
existing versions as, for practical purposes, the original Pafica¬ 
tantra. We can hardly hope to get at one that is more original. 

2. Omission of features in Hitopadesa and the Brhatkathft 
versions not significant.—Secondly, the omission in certain 
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versions of features common to all the other versions does not 
seriously diminish the virtual certainty that these features are 
original. For instance, it is obvious on the face of it that the 
HitopadeSa has rearranged its Paiicatantra materials so com¬ 
pletely that the omission, in it, of a particular story or other 
foaturo cannot even tend to make us doubt the originality of 
that story or feature, if it is found in all tho othors. In the 
case of tho Brhatkaths versions, Somadova and Kgomondra, wo 
must bo more cautious; but something of tho same sort is 
true of them. They preserve, to be sure, most of tho stories, 
and follow the general drift of tho text. But it is obvious, so 
obvious that anyone who knows them cannot help regarding 
it as axiomatic, that they have abbreviated tho toxt most 
drastically. Particularly in tho non-narrativo portions, such as 
the sample referred to above and quoted in Chapter VI 
below (I §§ 34—48 and vss 7—23), they aro oxtremely scanty. 
Therefore, if wo fail to find a trace of an individual sontonco 
or verse in Somadova or Kgomondra, or both, it is evident 
that this is no reason for serious suspicion that it is unoriginal. 
If it is found in Tautrftkhyftyika, Southern Paiicatantra, tho 
Jain versions, and Pnhlavi, and (if a verse) in tho Nepaloso 
Paiicatantra, all in tho samo position, it would bo a hardened 
8ooptic indood who would refuso to beliovo in its originality. 
Chance could surely not account for tho independent insertion, 
at the same placo, of many identical features in so mnuy 
vorsions; and I have boen unable to find tho slightest reason 
for suspecting that all these vorsions go back to a secondary 
archotypo. 

3. Very minor features common to a smaller number of in¬ 
dependent versions aro not necessarily original.- When it comes 
to agrooments between a smaller number of versions, wo must 
go more slowly. When such agreements concern only small 
dotoils, it often becomes concoivablo that they may bo the 
result of chance, even tho they occur in two or three independent 
vorsions. A slight change in the prose narrative may occur to 
more than one redactor at difforent times. A proverbial stanza, 
known to many people as a “goflUgcltes Wort," may bo inserted 
independently at the same point in tho narrative, if its meaning 
happens to fit the context. Such stanzas are often current in 
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several more or less variant forms; a redactor may have 
found a stanza in a certain form in his original, hut because 
ho happened to bo familiar with.the same stanza in another 
form, he may have changed it. 3 A redactor of another, in¬ 
dependent version may do the same thing; then wo have an 
agreement, which however moans nothing as to the original. 
The general habits of individual recensions, as well as their 
goneral interrelationships, must be carefully considered in such 
matters. For instaoco, the Southern Pancatantra in its most 
original form, the Brhatkathft versions, and the Pahlavi are all 
versions which contain few interpolations or expansions. Hence 
if wo find a feature recorded in the Southern Pancatantra, 
Somadova, or Pahlavi, and also, in tho same place, in some 
unrelated version, this raises a strong presumption that the 
feature is original; a stronger presumption than, for instance, 
would bo the case with Simplicior or Pflrpabhadra, both of 
which expand freely. Again, if tho common feature occurs not 
only in the Southern Pancatantra but also in the Nepalese 
Paucatantra or the Hitopade^a, the presumption becomes still 
stronger; for this indicates that it probably goes back at least 
to the common archetype of those versions, the “ Ur-SP.” 

4. More important features common to several independent 
versions: probability of originality tends to vary with importance 
and closeness of correspondence.—The more striking and im¬ 
portant tho feature in question is, the greater is the likelihood 
that agreements between different versions indicate originality— 
always barring the possibility of secondary interrelationship, 
which must ho shown by ouc of the methods outlined above 
(page 49 ff.). Some features (for instances, see Chapter VII) 
may occur in two versions only, and yet it may bo more 
reasonable to assume that tho others have omitted them, than 
that tho two versions inserted them independently. These arc 
tho two alternatives that arc always before us in such a case. 
It is by no means always easy to choose between thorn. Tbero 
is no rule of thumb, no definite lino that can be drawn; we 
can not define tho exact point at which a variation becomes 

3 For examples (at least possible ones) of tho last two processes, see 
tho “ unoriginal agreements " cited in Chapter VI. 
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so important, so peculiar, that it is harder to suppose its in¬ 
dependent occurrence than its inheritance from the original. 
And, as indicated in the preceding paragraph, no single instance 
can bo considered absolutely alone. It must bo considered in 
the light of all other similar instances that occur; and in the 
light of the general habits of tho versions containing it. 

5. Entire stories common to several independent versions at 
the same place are almost certainly original.—When it comes 
to entire stories occurring at tho sanio place in different ver¬ 
sions, it seems to mo that tho case is different, and much 
simpler. Independent insertion of tho same story at the same 
place in versions which know nothing of each other, or of a 
common secondary archetype, soems to mo a priori so impro¬ 
bable that we might almost reject its possibility —unless indeed 
thoro woro in tho original text a clear reference to tho story 
in question. And if tho stories aro told in ’the sovoral versions 
not only at the same point, but also in languago that shows 
clear verbal correspondences, then it scorns to mo that all 
possibility of doubt is liquidated. In that case the versions 
must havo taken tho story from tho same source. And that 
source can only have been a Pancatantra version—whothor 
tho original, or a secondary archetype. Otherwise—if they drow 
on. an outside source—what human probability is there that 
they would havo happened to insert tho same story, told in 
the same languago (in part at least), at oxactly tho same point 
in the text? Seldom indeod is the appropriateness of an omboxt 
story to its context so compelling and exclusive that we could 
see any reason why, on tho theory of chances, a redactor 
should have inserted that story precisely here, rather than in 
any of numerous other places. 4 —But if the story in question 

‘ Whtt ha PP on * "ken tho same story is ioaortod Independently in 
different version, can easily bo soon from tho instances in which it has 
occurred. Namely: (1) Tho stories aro told in eery different terms, with a 
mark! lack of tho verbal correspondences that tend to characterise tho 
stories taken from the same archetype; and (2) They aro found at widoly 
different plaoes. Examples are tho stories of tho Treacherous Bawd (Pahlavi I. 

3 c, TantrSkhySyika a III. 5, Southern Pailcatantra f I. 23, Nirmala PSthak.Vs 
Old Marljhl V. 9; see Hertol, ZD MO. 69. 115, and PofU. p. 285); and the 
Blue Jackal (Tantr. I. 8, K ? omendra I. 7, Simplicior I. 10, Pflrpabhadra I. 11 
l.n all those secondarily relatodj, and Hitopadefia III. 6 Pet., III. 7 MU.; 
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was taken from a secondary archetype, my experience leads 
me to bo confident that it would not stand alone. There would 
be many other features in the versions concerned which would 
show the same common origin—whether entire stories inserted, 
or other less important insertions or variations. As I have 
pointed out above (pages 49 ff.), and as I shall illustrate in 
detail below (Chapter IV), such is regularly the case with 
secondarily related versions. Their secondary relations strike 
one so forcibly that it is hardly possible to be in any doubt 
about the matter. 6 

While such a priori considerations may be allowed weight, 
they have not been solely responsible for the conclusion 
which I have reacht on this point, and of which I feel more 
than usually confident. That conclusion is that stories t cluck 
occur at the same place in more than one independent version 
belong to the original. Specifically, this means that stories 
occurring in the same placo in versions belonging to any two 
of tho four groups mentioned on page 52 must be original, 
viz. (1) Tantr&khy&yika or Simplicior or PQr^abhadra; (2) 
Southern Pancatantra or Nepalese Pancatantra or Hitopadesa; 
(3) Somadeva (or K?emendra, except that agreement between 
Ksem. and Tantr. and the Jain versions must be ignored); 
and (4) Pahlavi. There is a strong a priori presumption that 
smaller agreements between two or more members of these 
different groups also represent the original; but in the case of 
entire stories this presumption amounts to virtual certainty. In 
actual fact, every story which I attribute to tho original is 
found at the same place in at least three of these four streams 
of tradition, with two exceptions (II. 4—really only an incident 
in Book II's framo story, c/. note 21, page 20-only in Tantr.,- 
SP, K§cm., and Pure.; and V. 2, only in these samo versions 
and Simplicior and Hitopadesa [not in tho samo place in the 


also in numerous later and secondary versions, Hortol, Patio,, patri - 
That tho latter story occurs in a different place in Hitopadesa is of course 
not significant, since Hitopadesa otherwise transposes the stories. What is 
significant is that the story is uttorly different in Hitopadesa; its correspon¬ 
dence to tho othor* is extremely remote. 

» Except a3 to Somadova and K?omendra, which arc so seriously abbreviated 
that tho ordinary tests cannot be applied to them with such success; p. 61. 
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Jain versions and Hit,]).—On the other hand, unoriginal arc 
a number of stories found only in Tantr. and the Jain versions, 
or Tantr. and Kgemondra; and one story found only in SI*, 
Nepalese, and Hitopadcia. In tho case of tho stories common 
to Tantr., Jaiu versions and K§em., there are internal reasons 
for thinking them spurious in most of tho cases (c/. page 74 ff. 
below); and their omission in all streams of tradition except 
one is pretty suro evidence in itself. Especially noteworthy is 
their omission in SP; for SP is remarkably faithful in pre¬ 
serving all important details of tho original (it compresses, but 
does not omit much), and in particular it has preserved, I 
think, every story of the original, a distinction which it shares 
only with Tantrakhyayika and PQrpabhadra. 

6. Summary of methods by whioh originality is determined. 
—What is true with .virtual cortainty of ontiro stories is truo 
with varying dogroos of probability of smaller toxt units, down 
to individual words. If they occur in more than one of tho 
four independent streams of tradition (pago 52), tho a priori 
prosumption is that they are original. Tho strength of this 
prosumption is greatost with larger sections, less with briof 
phrasos, and loast with single words. Tho presumption is 
strengthened by lack of any positive agreement among the 
remaining, discordant versions. If wo find two altornativo and 
irrcconcilablo agreomonts, each supported by two or moro 
indopondont versions, it is ovident that wo are dealing, in one 
caso or tho other, with a chance coincidonco; for both cannot 
go back to the original. In such cases we can only conjecturo, 
with more or less plausibility, what (he original had. But 
conflicts of this sort occur, I beliovo, only in tho caso of 
individual words, or at most very brief phrases; and even 
those are comparatively rare. 

7. Features occurring only in a single stream of tradition.— 
Agreements between vorsions which are known to bo even 
partially interrelated can never have conclusive force. For 
instance, an agreement between Tantrakhyayika, Simplicior, 

1 Qroabbadra, and IC?cmendra never has moro force than the 
reading of a single version, because these versions are all to 
some extent interdependent. On tho other hand, when the 
disagreements of the other streams of tradition are purely 
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negative; that is, when the others simply omit a minor feature 
found in one stream, instead of containing a discordant reading; 
then it is often impossible to bo certain that the feature in 
question is unoriginal. For it is often quite conceivable that 
the feature has been omitted independently in the archetypes 
of as many as three streams of tradition. We must remember 
on such occasions that the “ Ur-SP ” and the Bj hatkathil 
archetypes abbreviate more or less on principle; and that we 
have only secondary and corrupt descendants of the Pahlavi 
archetype. Accordingly, when wo find a minor feature well 
attested as belonging to (especially) the TantrakhySyika-Sim- 
plicior-Purnabhadra(-K§emendra) archetype, and when there 
is no reason a priori to think that the feature is secondary 
(that is, when it is not inconsistent with something which wo 
can establish on other grounds as pertaining to the original), 
then it seems to me that there is enuf chance of its being 
original to warrant putting it in tho text—but altcays in paren¬ 
theses, by which I indicate that the words in question may be 
secondary insertions.—This applies to “ minor ” features prima¬ 
rily; for the more important and striking a feature is, tho less 
likely is it that it would have been omitted in three different 
archetypes, particularly in the Southern Pancatantra, which 
omits little of importance. A fortiori , this principle can hardly 
apply to entire stories at all, in my opinion. So few original 
stories are omitted in any version (none whatever, I believe, 
in the Southern Pancatantra or Tantrftkhy&yika or PQrgabhadra), 
that it would he surprising to find the same story omitted 
independently in three archetypes. But furthermore: the insertion 
of a story is almost sure to result in changes in tho surrounding 
material, introducing in the context features which are indicated 
as secondary by the positive agreement of the other versions 
against those intruding features. 

In regard to tho moralizing verses which arc so abundant 
in the Pancatantra, it is usually very easy either to insert them 
or to omit them without altering the context at all—or at most 
only by adding or omitting an uktaih ca or tho like. Con¬ 
sequently all redactors seem to have done both, cither de¬ 
liberately or accidentally. In general I deal with tho versos as 
with the prose, inserting in parentheses those whose originality 
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is not certain, particularly those occurring in Tantrakhyfiyika 
and the Jain versions but nowhere else. With this exception, 
I make it a rule not to include, oven in parentheses, versos 
of which no traces are found in any but a single stream of 
tradition. There is more justification for making an exception 
of agroomonts between Tantr. and the Jain versions in tho 
case of verses than in the case of prose. For tho Bjhatkathfl 
versions omit almost all tho versos; honco tho omission of 
vorscs in them moans little. And both Pahlavi and “ Ur-SP ” 
reproduce tho vorscs loss perfectly than the prose. 

I freely admit that it is not only theoretically possiblo, but 
even likely, that I havo by this method omitted a fow stanzas 
which belonged to tho original, but wore lost in all versions 
oxcept, say, Pahlavi, or tho Ur-SP. I can only say in defense 
that it seems to mo that I havo como much closer to tho 
original as a whole by this method than by any other which 
could havo boon adopted; say, by including all tho vorscs 
found only in Ur-SP. Vorsos found only in tho Pahlavi could 
not, of course, bo includod without guessing at tho Sanskrit 
originals. 

As to proso foaturcs, I think thoro is every reason to beliovo 
that tho gonoral sonso of practically ovorything found in tho 
original is includod in my reconstruction, if not ns a part of 
the certain text, then at least in parentheses ns a possiblo but 
uncertain olomont in tho original. 

Our methods are verified inductively and pragmatically, and are 
not based on mere abstract considerations.—Those conclusions, 

I say, arc not based wholly, nor oven primarily, on tho a priori 
considerations advanst above. They havo boon workt out slowly 
and painfully, from a study of all tho materials. I havo care¬ 
fully tested all tho other possibilities that I havo been able 
to conceive; for I am well awaro of the ease with which ono 
may deceive himself by theoretical reasoning. I can honestly 
say that no other theory seems to me possible, in tho light of 
all tho evidence. I hope and believe that anyone who open- 
mindcdly studies my text and Critical Apparatus will agree 
with me. For those who hare not the time or inclination to 
do this, I offer below (Chaptors VI and VII) some examples 
which illustrate my conclusions. It must be remombered, however, 
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that any such selection must in the nature of things bo regarded 
as illustrative, rather than as final proof. To prove the point 
definitely the whole must be considered . 8 

* Wintornitz, DLZ. 81 (1910), 2760, wm glided by very good instinct 
when he said: “ Jedenfalls scheint mir die Obereinstimmung.swisehen swei 
odor mehreren dor alton Rosensionen das atirksto Indiriura fDr don Zustand 
des Grundworkea zu soin." Ho haa in mind here entire atorioaj bnt tho 
same oould be said of smaller text-unita. Only instead of “ der alten Ro- 
zenaionen" he might better have taid “ der gegenseitig unabhKngigen Re- 
zenaionen "—which ia doubtless what ho really had in mind; this would 
answor Hertol’s question in reply, ZDUG. C». 118, “ warum nnr alten? L'nd 
wo ist die Granxe zwischen alt und jung?” (Cf. below, p. 07, note 7.) Tho 
qualification that such correspondences, to bo compelling, must bo found 
at the same placo in tho several versions, was clearly in Winternitx’s mind, 
as is indicated by his following sentences. He was, to be sure, unfortunate 
in one of the instances he quoted; the story of the Troacherous Bawd is 
not found at tho same place in Pahlavi and Tantrfkhylyika a, as of course 
Hertel was not slow to point out in his reply. Bnt Wintemita waa absolutely 
right in asserting, against Hertel, the originality of tho story of the Old 
Man, Yonng Wife, and Thief (Reconstruction III. 6). This story occurs in 
all the versions except the a reoension of TantrJCkhylyika and the Hito- 
j>ado6a,—and in the same place in all oxcopt Simplicior, which transposes 
it to the fourth book along with soveral other stories of the original 
Book HL Hortol’s arguments (most recently in ZDUG. G9.117f.) against 
the originality of this story seem to mo lacking in all force. Tboy are as 
follows: 

(a) The story is inserted in a most extraordinarily awkward way in the 
frame-story of TantrKkhyRyika Truo; but this merely shows the corruptness 
of tho TantrikhyJIyika tradition. See my reconstructed text and Critical 
Apparatus, III §§ 1G5, 16G, from which It is evident at a glance that T{i 
has transposed to a position htfort the oraboxt story these two section*, 
which all other versions (SP, Pp, Breath* versions) have in their proper 
place after tho story. I say, in their proper place; because they make very 
good sense hero, and whoro T£ has them tbsy mako nonsense, or very near 
it. It ia just this transference in T{s that has produced the “ awkwardness ” 
of which Ilertol complains. The troublo with Hertel here, as in many other 
cases, is that he cannot bring himself to concoive that other versions may 
bo more original than Tantrakhyiiyika.—Furthermore, however, even if tho 
“awkwardness” wore original, and not secondarily produced In Tantr. 
alone, I agree with Winternitx (L e.) that it would by no means disprove 
tho originality of tho story. Thore aro not a fow cases in which feature* 
which soem to us decidodly awkward are nevertheless surely original. 

(b) Hertel assorts that the supposedly secondary insertion of this story 
in Pahlavi is responsible for the fact that tho frame-story is thero diaarrsnged, 
so that tho last owl-minister does not speak.-This is a typical example of 
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Critique of Bertel's method.—1 find myself hero again differing 
from Hertol on an important matter of principle. He seems to 

tho way in which Hortel jumps at conclusions which happen to support 
his views. A very moderate amount of comparative study of tho texts 
would have shown him how groundless this allegation is. In the first placo, 
there wore in the original five owl-ministers, each of whom was consulted 
in turn by tho king. Pahlavi mentions the consultation of only three. Tho 
one who falls out at this place is, therefore, not tho only one whom Pahlavi 
drops; nor is he "dor lotzte,” for tho last of tho owl-ministers, Prfikfirn- 
karpa, spoaka very much later in tho original (Reconstruction III § 191; 
Tantr, “ A 281 "). This latter passage is omitted in Pahlavi too. Does Hortel 
connect thia omission with the alloged insertion of tho story of the Old 
Man, Young Wife and Thief, which occurrod several pages earlier?—But it 
is easy to demonstrate that tho earlier omission of an owl-minister, which 
occurs just boforo this story in Pahlavi, has nothing to do with tho story 
in any way. Consult III § 166 of my reconstruction, with Critical Apparatus. 
In this § 166 tho original introduced tho third owl-ininistor, Dlptak»a. Tho 
nootion is omitted in Pahlavi, except that apparently somo of tho words 
coutalned in it nro confused with tho procodlng vs C 2 of tho original (in 
tho spooch of tho socond minister, KrQrIk»a). It is cloar from this that tho 
omission of tho third (not “last”) owl-minister is duo to tho fact that tho 
Pahlavi runs togothor his spooch with that of tho second; and this occurs. 
before tho story in question, and at a point whoso originality is cortain 
ovon by Hertol’s standards (for the proso passago III § 166 occurs also in 
tho a subrocension of Tantr., " A 226 a "). It soems to mo squally cloar that 
tho true reason for Pahlavi's failuro to refer to two owl-ministers is a vory 
simplo one, and the samo in both cases. It is, that the original puts no 
•torp into tho mouths of two owl-ministers (tho socond snd tho fifth, KrQrJIkja 
and PrlkXrakarpa). This mado It easy for tho Pahlavi to ovorlook tho 
briof roforoncos to tho consultation with these two. Tho Pahlavi alludes 
only to as many owl-ministors as have stories to toll. It runs together 
Dlpt&fa’s spooch with that of Krnrttja, and loaves out PrKkArakarpa 
altogether.—At any rate tho alteration in Pahlavi, which drops ono owl- 
minister at this point, concerns only tho undoubtedly original § 166 (Tantr. 
" A 226 a *’), and does not at all concern the following story. 

(c) If Hortol wore right In his hypothesis of tho " secondary archetypo K,” 
to which he boliovos all Parte, versions oxcopt Tantr., and in pnrt ovon 
Tantr. {i, go bade, then of course tho agroemont of all these versions 
would not prove the originality of tho story. I shall show (in Chapter V) 
that this “archetypo K” seems to bo a fiction of Bertel's imagination. 
But it happons that Hortel denies even to “ K ” this particular story, sinco 
ho thinks it was inserted by tho immediate archotypo of Pahlavi. This 
apparently means that ho would deny it also to his imaginary “ N-W," 
which ho supposes to bo tho common original of Pahlavi, the Ur-SP, and 
Simplicior. In short, it appoars that Hortol, unless I misunderstand him, 
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me, as to Winternitz (DLZ. 31 [1910], 2760), to lay much too 
great weight on the rule which he lays down (ZDMG . 64.631 f. 
and elsewhere), that fuller versions must be assumed a priori 
to be later, and briefer ones earlier. There is, perhaps, some 
justification for this rule, tho it has many exceptions. But 
Hertel seems to come dangerously near to operating with it 
as a hard-and-fast axiom. Yet he ignores it when it suits his 
purpose. For instance, the Southern Paficatantra is briefer than 
the Tantrfikhyayika; but Hertel does not hesitate to declare 

believes that this story was inserted, purely independently, by at least 
four different redactor* of Paficatantra versions, viz. those of (1) Tantr. jj, 
(2) Ur-SP, (3) Palilavi, (4J Somadeva,—or their respective immodiato arche¬ 
types. (He would presumably suppose that tho Jain versions and Keemendra 
might have got it from Tantr. 0.) That this actually is his theory of tho 
story seems indicated by his remark (Einleitung to TantrlkhyJtyika Obor- 
setzung p. 141) that it is “ ein Schulbeiapiel ftlr Interpolation derselben Er- 
zihlung in den verschiedonsten Rezonsionen." 

Just what does this thoory ask us to believe? That at least four redactors 
should have happoned to pick out the same story [from where? is not clear] 
—should tell it in the samo way [the narrative is closely similar]—and 
should insert it, by more luck, at the same identical s]K>t in Paficatantra 
Book III; a spot, by the way, in which it is by no means called for by 
the context. There are dozens, perhaps hundreds, of other places in tho 
Paficatantra whore it would fit quito as well. Is this rational? Is it not far 
moro reasonable to suppose that all theso versions, including the Ur-Tau- 
trflkhynyika, inherited the story from tho original, and that only tho snb- 
recension Tantr. a—or the one tingle mantucripl (note this!) which we have 
of it at this point—omitted it, for some reason or other? Does a single Hindu 
manuscript, full of lacunao and corruptions (as Hertel admits), really havo 
so much authority as to outweigh the agreomont of all other existing versions 
of the Paficatantra, including the other manuscripts of its sister subreconsion, 
Tantr. P? Why may not the archetype of this manuscript have been corrnpt, 
or had a lacuna, at this point? Or why may not its copyist, or one of his 
predecessors, have been offended by tho awkwardness of tho Introduction 
to the story in Tantr. (3 (referred to by Hortel himself), and so left the 
story out deliberately, for esthetic reasons? (Personally I think it probable 
that this is tho true explanation; cf. p. 122 below.) Or why may not somo 
other reason—any of a dozen conceivable reasons—havo led to its omission, 
deliberate or accidental, in this ono ms. of Tantr. a? 

Ilertel’s treatment of this story is worth considering at length, it seems 
to me, as a literal reductio ad acUurdum of his theory that omission of a 
story in any ono of certain recensions (Tantr. o, Tantr. £, Pahlavi, Somadova, 
Southern Paficatantra, Nepalese Pafic.) constitute* good reason to suspect 
an interpolation. 

Edgerton, PailcaUntn. II. 5 
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that it is an abbreviated text, and that TantrftkhyUyika’s text 
is on the whole much more original. Even more abbreviated is 
the text of Somadova, as Hertel has also clearly indicated; it 
is not for that reason more original. But more important is the 
fact that even versions which are on the wholo expanded can 
be shown to have omitted some things from their originals. 
Simplicior is an expanded version; yet it omits many details 
which are found in all the older versions, so that they surely 
would not bo denied to the original by Hertel. Numerous in¬ 
stances can easily be found from my table of correspondences, 
Chapter VIII. Nay more: Simplicior omits at least one entire 
story which Hertel accepts as indubitably original (Brahman, 
Thief and Ogre, Reconstruction III. 7, Tnntr. ed. ITI. 6). This 
shows that no such absolute rule can bo laid down. Thoro is 
no version that does not contain both omissions and insertions, 
be they doliborato or accidental. Some versions tend more or 
loss strongly in ono direction, some in the other; but none nro 
consistent—no, not oven Somadeva, which contains a few un¬ 
questionable insertions, nor PUrpabhadra (the most expanded of 
the vorsions handled by me), which contains some unquestionable 
omissions. Nor is it fair to demand, as Hertel does, that wo 
prove just why a version omits something, in ovory given case. 
It would be just as rational to demand that wo prove why it 
insorts something. If we wero omniscient, wo could no doubt 
answor both questions. Sometimes we can guess the ronson—tho 
seldom, I think, can we be as confident as Hertol often sounds. 
Frequently thero is no discernible reason. Once more, all that 
wo can do in individual instances (after once deciding that 
wo cannot assumo secondary relationship between tho versions 
concerned) is to ask ourselves the question, which is moro 
likely: (1) that an identical variation or insertion was made 
independently in two or moro versions .it tho samo spot in 
tho text, or (2) that this identity was inherited from tho ori¬ 
ginal? The answer will vary with the importance and de¬ 
finiteness of the identity, with the habits of the versions in 
question, and with the extent to which other (discordant) ver¬ 
sions may tend to support one or the other alternative. But 
it is a fundamental error of principle to make the assumption 
a priori, oven tentatively, that when two or moro versions 
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have a passage of which the rest have no trace, the former 
have inserted it secondarily. 7 


1 Ilcrtel's remarks ZD MG. 69. 118f. aro entirely beside the point as far 
as my position is concerned; their only weight is derived from tho fact that 
Wintornitz (see noto 6 above, page 63) said " alten Rezensionen " instead 
of “ gogenseitig unabhKngigen Rezensionen ”, which ho presumably meant. 
For instance: Kgemendra is dependent on Tantrlkhyfiyika, and thereforo 
agreements between these two versions prove nothing. The Jain versions 
are interdependent with Tantrlkhyfiyika, and POrpabhadra is directly de¬ 
pendent on both Tantrikhyfiyika and Simplicior, or their immediate arche¬ 
types. The Anwfiri Suhaill is known to have used other source* of Indian 
origin besides tho Kalllah-wa-Dimnah. Meghavijaya and other late versions 
which havo the story III. 1 (Ass in Panther’s Skin) in its original place of 
course got it from some version on which they depended (probably the 
Tantrikhyfiyika, cf. page 33). In short, when Hertel says *' dor Wintemitzjcho 
Grundaatz filhrt una wieder xu Kosegarton zurtlck ”, he is perhaps making 
a good point in dialectics, but all he really does is to prove that Wintornitz 
was unfortunate in bis phraseology. If wo correct this as I havo suggested, 
tho “ Grundsatz " is entirely sound. Cf. the preceding footnoto C. 
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SECONDARY INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF VARIOUS 
VERSIONS 

Old Syriao and Arabic 

Common archotype of the Old Syriac and the Arabic.—That 
tho various Arabic versions and their descendants go back to 
the sarao archetype (tho Pahlavi) as tho Old Syriac—not, for 
instanco, to a separate translation from Sanskrit—is shown by 
throe considerations. 

1. Thoy contain ono interpolated story (Treacherous Bawd, 
I. 3c) at tho Bamo point; and both transpose tho story of tho 
Throe Fish (original I. 11), making it I. 7. In addition thoy 
show a number of common omissions of original stories—which 
might, however, conceivably have been omitted indopondontly. 

2. They are in gonoral very eloso to each other in verbal 
details thruout tho work. This has nevor been, and could not 
bo, doubted by any ono who takes tho trouble to acquaint 
himself with the texts. It is hardly necessary to quote oxamples. 
Whero unoriginal details are inserted in either Old Syriac or 
Arabic, thoy aro usually found in the other also. 

3. The Pancatantra sections of both aro found imbodded in 
a larger whole, most of which is found alilco in both (tho 
parts which procede tho Pancatantra in the Arabic aro not 
found in our ms. of the Syriac, which is fragmentary at tho 
beginning; they include some material inserted by tho Arabic 
translator). 1 

We may designate as “Ur-Pa” the hypothetical Sanskrit 
version from which tho Pahlavi translation was made. 

1 Bonfo 7 believed that tho original Sanakrit work included not only the 
fire booka of our Pancatantra, but alao tho other aoctiona pecaliar to tho 
Pahlavi. Ho aupposod that theao had been loat in the Sanakrit Pailcatantra 
voraiona. Thia opinion would auroly never have been expreat ifBenfoy had 
been in poueasion of all tho evidence which we poaaess. 
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SOMADEVA AND K§EMENDRA 

Common archetype of Somadeva and Ksemendra. — On the 
reasons for supposing that these two authors got their Panca- 
tantra sections from their general common archetype, the North¬ 
western Brhatkathft, see above, pages 51 f. As there stated, 
it seems to me that this common archetype of the Pancatantra 
sections rests on a presumption—a quite strong presumption, 
to bo sure—but not on any absolute proof. 

Southern PaRcatantra, Nepalese PaRcatantra, and 
HitopadbSa 

The “Ur-SP," archetype of SP, N, and H.—The fact that 
these three versions go back to a common archetype is proved 
by the following facts. 

1. They all contain a secondary story, the Shepherdess and 
her Lovers (SP I. 12, N II. 12, H II. 6). In SP and N it 
occurs at the same point; in H in tho same book, but not at 
the same point (H, as we have seen, rearranges its stories to 
a very considerable extent). 

2. In verbal details they correspond most strikingly and 
constantly, and often in cases where the other versions suggest 
that they arc unoriginal. ( Cf . llcrtel, Pailc., p. 432 ff.) N has 
only the verses preserved, and II has omitted many of the 
stories altogether; hut in so far as tho same text-units occur 
in these three versions, they agree so strikingly that no one, 
I think, can doubt their connexion. So far as I know no one 
lias doubted it. Since tho fact seems to be unquestioned and un¬ 
questionable, I shall not take tho space to prove it by examples 
here. My Critical Apparatus contains numerous examplos. 

The “Ur-N," the secondary archetype of N and H.—That the 
Nepalese Pancatantra, containing only verses, goes back to a 
common archetype (called by me “Ur-N”) with Hitopadosa, 
an archetype closely related to tho Ur-SP but not quite tho 
same, is indicated by the following facts. 

1. Books I and II are transposed in these two texts, and 
in them alone. 

2. In many verbal details of the versos found in both texts 
they agree against all other versions, even SP. See Hertcl, 
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Pane. j). 433 f., for examples. Much more numerous examples 
can easily be got from my Critical Apparatus. 

TantiUkhyIyika and Ksemkndra 

Ksemendra used a Tantrakhyayika manuscript.—That one of 
the sources of Ksemendra was a Tantrakhyayika text scorns 
to mo (following Hortel) to bo clearly enuf indicated by the 
fact that Kg has five unoriginal stories, all of which occur in 
the Tantrakhyayika in the samo places. One of the five (T 
and Kg IV. 1, Punisht Onion-Thief) occurs in no other version; 
another (T and Ks III. 11) occurs nowhere olso in the same 
placo (in Pq in Book I). Those circumstances seem to indicate 
that the toxt used by Kg for these stories was either precisely 
our T, or a manuscript vory closo to it. The other throe stories 
are found also in the Jain versions at the samo points. They 
are: Blue Jackal (T. I. 8, Kg I. 7), Jackal Outwits Camel and 
Lion (T I. 13, Kg I. 12), and Potter as Warrior (T and Kg IV. 3; 
in T od. put in Appendix bccauso not found in a, cf. p. 78). 

Agroomonts in verbal details between T and Kg aro nocos- 
snrily fow, because Kg abbreviates and omits so many details 
that it leaves only a very bare skoloton of tho stories. But 
thoro aro some casos iu which Kg scorns to have followed T 
in details that are secondary. See c. g. my Critical Apparatus 
on I § 547. 

TaNTBIKJIYXYIKA, SlMPLIOlOR, AND POltN'AUlIADKA 

The “Ur-Simplioior," source of our Simpiicior, and ono of the 
main sources of PQrpabhadra.-I have already (page 31) referred 
to tins older form of Simpiicior, tho reality of which seems 
to me to be indicated with groat probability by Purijabhadra’s 
treatment of Book III, in which ho has apparently followed 
a Sunphcior text, but one which had not yet introduced the 
extensive alterations in the latter part of that book which aro 
found m all manuscripts of Simpiicior now known to us. I 
have also referred (page 31) to the fact that Pdrnabhadra’s 
toxt is for the most part a mosaic of this Ur-Simplicior (or 
at least of a toxt which must have been practically identical 
in language with our Simpiicior) and the Tantrftkhyftyika. This 
fact has been proved by Hertol, especially in the Parallel 
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Specimens of text in HOS. Vol. 13. These cases are quite 
typical, and are confirmed by my Critical Apparatus. It is 
hardly necessary to quote further examples here. But it does 
seem to me worth while to quote a few very curious passages 
in which Purnabhadra has done this mosaic work so poorly 
that he has double versions of the same passage side by side, 
taking the one from TantrftkhySyika, the other from Simplicior. 
This seems to have escaped Hertel's notice. 

Duplications in Purpabhadra, due to his use of two sources.— 
I have noted four clear cases of this sort; there are probably 
others. 

1. Reconstruction KM §§ 11, 12. In reply to the king’s request that he 
instruct bis sons, the brahman Vienusarmau replies: 

Spl p. 2, 1.19 deva srQyat&ih me tatbyavacanam, nahaih vidyavikrayaih 
Afoana&atenSpi karomi. punar ctSfls tava putritn mftsa?atkena yadi niti- 
BSstrajfi&n na karomi, tatab svanftmatySgaih karomi.—atliftsait rSjfi Ac. 
T A 2 (after vs found only in T, the brahman says) tat kiili bahuua; srQya- 
t&m ayara mama vacanasirtbanftdab- niham artlialipsur ity evaih bravlmi, 
na ca nmmiiitivar§asya vyavrttasarvendriyasya kascid arthopabhoga- 
kklajj. kiih tu tvaddliitirthaih buddhipflrvako 'yam irambhab- tal likh- 
yatim adyatano divasab- yady ahath na sanmfisSbhyantarat tava putrSn 
nitisistnih praty ananyaaaman karomi, tato marnSrhasi mirgasaihdar- 
sanena hastasatam apakrftmayitnm. iti. — etam asaihbliavySih brih- 
inanasya pratijfiiiiii arutvii sasacivo raja &c. 

Pn p. 2, 1. 1 deva, arflyatHih me tatbyavacanam. nSliaih vidyarikrayaih 
karomi Ailsanasateiin. etain punar mnsa^atkena yadi iritihastrajnan na 
karomi, tatab svanimaparityrtgaih karomi. 

kiih baliuna, tfrilyatSib iuam&if& siilhanadab- nfihaui artlialipsur bra- 
vimi, na ca me ’nitivareasya vySvrttasarvendriySrthasya kiihcid artlicna 
prayojanam. kiih tu tvatprarthanasiddhyarthaili sarasTativinodaili kari$- 
yiiini. tal likbyatam adyatano divasab. yady aliaiii ?anm*sabhyantarc 
tava putran niti&fetraih praty ananyasadrsin ua karorai, tato 'rhati me 
devo dovamargaih saihdar&ayituni. iti.—etiih brahmanasyisaihbbfcvyiUh 
pratijfl&ib fautvS saaacivo rftji & c. 

It seems as clear ns possible that Pflrijabhadra has simply taken over 
bodily first Simplicior's, and then Tantr&khySyika's, version of this 
passage, so that it lias two variant versions of the same matter. 

The next case is perhaps even more striking, since it introduces an 
internal inconsistency in Pdqjabbadra’s text. 

2. In the story of the Cat, Partridge, and Haro (Reconstruction III. 4), 
as told in Tantrfikhyayika (whose general sense is supported by most 
versions and is clearly close to the original), tho partridge and hare set 
off to have their dispute decided (our text, III § 95). In § 97 the partridge 
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asks the hare (so T, SP; Pn with Pa makes the hare ask), who shall be 
tho judge? In § 9S the other replies suggesting the pious cat who, ho 
says, lives by the river engaging in austerities etc. In § 99 the former 
opposes this suggestion, because tho cat is kfudra ; hero T, followed by 
Pn, quotes a verse (our III vs 48) to back up this opinion. In §100 tho 
cat, overhoaring this conversation, engages in prayer (Jain versions, 
preaches a sermon), striking a roligious attitudo to deceive thom.-Now 
Siraplicior introduces its equivalent of § 100 before tho question of tho 
judge has boon raised at all. The cat hears the partridge and tho haro 

a°f dC f idCS 10 d0CC ' VC them ’ by ftc,ing rt8 described. After 
tins (§ 100 ) 8pl makes tho hare suggest (without any preliminary question 
by tho partndgo, contrast our § 97), in what corresponds to our § 98: 

Spl p 67, 1.16: fefcka Iha. bliob kapifljala, ega nadltlro tapasvi dharmn- 
vidi tiQthati, tad onaili prcchftvab- 

To which the partridge replios, in what corresponds to our § 99, not in¬ 
deed rejecting tho proposal outright, but: 

Spl p 67,1.16: kapifljala film, nanu svabhftvato ’yam asm.lkaih iaUubhfl- 
tub; tad daro sthitvfi prcchfivab- 

Now Pflrpabhadra, as I indicated above, follows Tantrfikhyfiyika closely 

UVZ . ^ b ° f ° n ; d ,D my CH,icaI A n***t»1 ad loc.) in 

" , 89 and vs 48,-reversing, however, tho rfllcs of tho partridge and 
he Imre ,u tho conversation. (Pahlavi does the same, but tho agreement 
doubtless puroly accidental; the like occurs not infrequently in all 

— 5 SP ; U r' ,B T' lh ° ,,rhHlkll,hft --- - indecisive, and 8pl 
T^d SJTJ Ptlrpablmdra's § 100 seems to combine 

of M 98 99 ^ Purpabliadra follows with Simplicior’, version 

, n * 9 ’ ". B m ** position where Spl has them, and 

PCrnabh&d r ^ (P * P ‘ 19 °- 1 23 )> other words, 

Pdrpabhadra, anxious to omit nothing found in cither of his primary 

sonrcoe, forgets that ho has already ropresontod the partridge as suggesting 

makes the hunf offer th« >< ' hRrC “ th ° 8aggC8tion i ftnd Imre he 

^ f nggootion, as if nothing had been said on 

" “Went beforo (bhos tittiro, e«a naditlro tapasvi dharmavfidi tisthnti 
*lL ““^ rcchlva * , >» while the partridge counsels caution (ns in Spl)’ 
altho aooordmg to the preceding part of POrp.bhadra (taken from Tan ) 

SS “ - oSK;- - 

I refrain from quoting Vd“w^^ T ° 8aV ° 8pace 

th ft T *«^ r ‘ T r 1ftrchety P« of Tantrfikhyfiyika and 
a Xrr '® unpll0l0r - - 1 have indicated above (pages 36 f.) very 
briefly, the nature o£ my reasons for assuJn* a oLZZ 
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secondary archetype for Tantrfikhyayika and the Ur-Simplicior 
(and, of course, Pun.iabhadra). This secondary archotype I call 
the “ Ur-Tantrakhyayika,” for lack of a better name. That tho 
two versions in question are secondarily related can be shown 
by the two first methods outlined on pages 49 ff., especially 
the first of them. That is, they both contain a number of se¬ 
condary stories inserted at the same points; and they agree 
to a considerable extent in verbal details, many of which may 
reasonably bo suspected of being secondary. These correspon¬ 
dences can hardly be explained by supposing that either Tan- 
tr&khyftyika or Ur-Simplicior is based directly on the other. 
For each contains original features which the other lacks. And 
I believe there is no reason for supposing that either is a con¬ 
taminated version. Of course, it is hard to disprove contami¬ 
nation. The Simplicior, in particular, has (as we have seen, 
page 30) many striking features that did not belong to the 
original. And if anyone chooses to suppose that these secondary 
features were not the work of the author of Ur-Simplicior, 
but were taken by him from some older Paiicatantra version, 
now lost— there is no way to prove him wrong. This much, 
however, is clear to me: there is not a shadow of reason for 
believing that Simplicior has beeu contaminated with any other 
Paiicatantra version of which wo now have knowledge, or 
whoso former existence wo have any conclusive reason to 
assume. In other words, I believe that when Simplicior agrees 
with any version other than Tantrakhyayika, or PQrnabhadra, 
or other (lator) offshoots of these versions, such agreements 
aro always either inheritances from the original Paiicatantra, 
or chance coincidences in petty details. Nowhere do I find 
signs of secondary connexions between Simplicior and, for in¬ 
stance, the Southern Pancatantra, Somadova, or tho Pahlavi. 
(See Chapter V for a critiquo of Hertel’s contrary opinion.) 

Secondary stories inserted in “ Ur-Tantrakhyayika " and found 
only in its descendants.—I believe that tho Ur-Tantrakhyayika 
contained certainly three,—probably five, and very possibly 
a sixth, if not even more,—secondary stories. On pago 36, 
note 29, I give a list of the six stories which may, in most 
cases with virtual certainty, be attributed to this secondary 
archetype. The reason for this is that they are all (except the 
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sixth) found in the same place in T, Spl, and Pn, and in most 
cases also in K§emendra (which used Tantr&khy&yika), but in no 
other Pancatantra versions. If I am right in the principle laid 
down on page 61, this in itsolf would be enuf to make us strongly 
suspect that they do not belong to the original Pancatantra. But 
on the principle ostablisht on page 58, that stories found at the 
same place in several offshoots of an archetype pretty surely 
belong to that archetype, wo should have to attribute the first 
five of them, at least, to the Ur-Tantrakhyayika (as the arche- 
typo of T, Spl, and Pp, in all of which these stories occur at the 
same place). To be sure, two of these five are not found in Tantrfi- 
khyfiyika a. Their presenco in Tantr. 3 might be oxplainod by 
assuming with Ilertol that Tantr. 3 is contaminated from some 
other Paficatantra version. But I shall show lator (pages 121 ff.) 
that this opinion seems untenable. Furthermore, I have failed to 
find the slightest reason for regarding any of the differences 
between Tantr. a and 3 as duo to influence from any outside 
version. I am satisfied that the features which 3 contains and 
which a omits aro mostly original features which a has lost, pre¬ 
sumably in most cases as a rosult of lacunno or corruptions in 
the manuscripts or their archetypes. (Wo have only two mss. 
of T a in all, and for a largo part of tho work wo have .only 
one. Both contain many lacunae, sometimes recognized by tho 
copyists, sometimes not.) If wo reject tho theory that Tantr. 3 
is contaminated, as I think we must, there romains no other 
plausible explanation of tho discrepancies between the two sub- 
recensions. I have shown above (page 63, note 6 ) that Tantr. a 
omitted one story which belonged to tho original Pancatantra. 

All these stories are regarded by Hortel, also, ns not parts 
of tho original Pancatantra. But since Hertel seems to me to 
rojoct stories much too lightly, I think it desirable to show 
just how much definite reason thero is, from my own point of 
view, for rejecting them. In additiou to the general considera¬ 
tion referred to above, that they occur at the same place in 
only one of the four independent streams of Pancatantra tra¬ 
dition, I find the following specific grounds in each case. 

1. The Blue Jackal (T I. 8 , Spl I. 10, Pn I. 11 , K 5 I. 7; also 
H in. 6 Pet., m. 7 Mti.). — To begin with, the occurrence of 
this story in Hitopade^a cannot be considered an indication of 
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its belonging to the original Pancatantra. Not only does it 
occur in a different place (which means little, since the Hit. 
transposes its stories very generally); but it is told there in a 
wholly different way, and with a wholly different catch-verse. 
Moreover, it is not found in any manuscript of the Southern 
Pancatantra, nor in the Nepalese Pancatantra. This indicates 
that it almost surely did not occur in the “Ur-SP,” which was 
the archetype from which the Hitopadesa got its Pancatantra 
materials. Hence, the story in Hitopadesa is an interpolation. 

The insertion of the Blue Jackal story whore it is found in 
T, Spl, Pn, and K§ disturbs the context. The situation, in the 
original Pancatantra, is as follows. By telling the story of the 
Louse and Flea (I. 7), Damanaka tries to prove to the lion 
that “ one should not grant asylum to one whose character is 
unknown ” («a to avijMtailUlya ka&cid dadyOi prattirayam, I 
vs 86). Upon hearing tho story, the lion in § 309 quite na¬ 
turally inquires what, then, is the nature of the bull: “how 
can I recognize his hostility to me, and what is his manner 
of fighting? ” Damanaka’s suggestion that he does not know 
the bull’s real character bears fruit at once; tho lion makes 
inquiries on the subject. Compare tho parallel situation where 
Damanaka, later, makes the same suggestion to tho bull re¬ 
garding the lion (with Story I. 9, Strandbirds and Sea, the 
moral of which is that oue ought not to take irrevocable steps 
without knowing what one's enemy can do), and immediately 
the bull is prompted to inquire (I § 453) what tho lion’s style 
of combat is. 

But the versions which insert tho story of the Blue Jackal 
at this point (just after tho story of tho Louse and Flea, and 
just before the lion’s question to Damanaka, our I § 309) 
disturb tho continuity of the tale. The moral of the Blue Jackal 
story is that it is dangerous to slight old friends in favor of 
strangers. This is a wholly different point, which Damanaka 
had previously mentioned (I § 271, and vs 76). If the Blue 
Jackal story had been told in the original Pancatantra, it 
should rather have been told at that place. Where it stands 
in Tantr. etc., it spoils the logic of the lion's question in I 
§ 309; for that question is evidently the appropriate reply not 
to the Blue Jackal story, but to that of the Louse and Flea. 
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2. Jackal outwits Camel and lion (T I. 13, Spl I. 16, Pn I. 
21, K? I. 12).—This is a part of a longer insertion, an ex¬ 
pansion of the brief conversation between Karafrika and Dama- 
naka in the original I §§ 456—458 and vs 128. After vs 128, 
Tantr. and the related vorsions insert several sentences and 
vorses spokon by the two jackals to each other, and finally 
this story told by Damanaka to Karataka to illustrate the 
wisdom of “looking out for number one.” None of the othor 
vorsions contain any trace either of the story or of the sur¬ 
rounding material. The story itself is furthermore an obvious 
piece of secondary patchwork. It is mado up of elements stolen 
from two other stories, which belonged to the original Pafica- 
tantra, namoly, the story of the Lion’s Retainers and Camol 
(reconstruction I. 8), and.that of the Ass without Hoart and 
Ears (IV. 1). This will bo evident, I think, to anyone who 
examines the story; the imitation of the former story is notod 
by Hortel, Tantr., Einloitung, p. 134, top line. These con¬ 
siderations seem to make it practically certain that the story 
is secondary. 

3. Weaver Somilaka (T II. 4, Spl II. 5, Pn II. 6).—As in the 
precoding case, this story is found in the midst of somo un¬ 
original material, which disturbs the context; ono particulary 
foolish feature in it is notod by Hertel, Tantr., Einloitung, 
p. 136, second paragraph. The consensus of other vorsions shows 
that the order of the TantrakhyAyika is otherwise badly con¬ 
fused in the vicinity of this passage; see my Critical Apparatus 
and the conspectus of text-units, Chapter VIII. That is, Tantr. 
not only has insorted much secondary material hero, but has 
confused tho arrangement of the materials inherited from the 
original. As to this story, it appears to have been built up 
around the theme of a verse which apparently was found in 
tho original, viz. the vs yad abhavi na Kid bhavi Ac., recon¬ 
struction II vs 68. This vs is found in SP and N, at tho same 
place, as well as in T in the middle of the Somilaka story. In 
bP it stands between two bits of prose that are found in Sim- 
plicior and PQruabhadra just after the Somilaka story, as it 
wore driving home the moral of the story, which is identical 
with the mora of the verse and of these bits of prose (viz. 
that fate, or karma, decidos everything). As so often, the 
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Southern Pancatantra is here the most faithful representative 
of the original. What evidently happened was that this familiar 
moral, stated in the original in a few prose words and one 
stanza, was developt by the Ur-TantrakhySyika in the long 
Somilaka story (which incidentally is a wretched piece of 
work, stupidly composed and awkwardly presented). The ori¬ 
ginal verse was then included in the now story. The original 
prose disappears from our TantrakhySyika text altogether, but 
is preserved in the Jain versions, being placed just after the 
story. It is reasonable to assume that the Jain versions have 
followed the Ur-TantrakhySlyika in this, and that our TantrA- 
khySyika has lost this prose owing to the utter confusion into 
which its text has fallen in the vicinity of this passage.* 

4. Talking Cave (T{3 III. 11, Appendix to ed.; Spl III. 4, Pn 
III. 15).—This story (not found in To; must have been in the 
version of T used by K$, which refers to the cat^h-vs, sec my 
Critical Apparatus) occurs in a passage (our III § 249) which 
as a whole is found only in T, Spl, Pn, and K§, and is there¬ 
fore very possibly secondary in its entirety. In it the wise 
owl-minister RaktAk§a, foreseeing that the crow is going to 
destroy the owls, and having warned them in vain, summons 
his family and departs with them, thereby escaping destruction. 
Nothing is said in the sequel by which we could tell whether 
this much belongs to the original or not. On the principle (<*/. 
p. Cl) that a short passage such as this may conceivably have 
been omitted from the other three streams of tradition, and 
that it fits the context well enuf, I do not feel like absolutely 
rejecting our III § 249, tho of course I enclose it in paren- 

* The fatalistic or fcflraia-moral of tho story is regarded by Hertol as 
sufficient proof of its unoriginality, since he believe* tho original contained 
only stories teaching lessons of trickiness (nUi)\ cf. p. 6 above. While this 
argument may have some force, by way of confirmation of results otherwise 
provod, I do not beliovo that it ha* very much. I should nover admit that 
such a moral in itself alone would justify us in doubting tho originality of 
a story. There ia no question that tho original contained at least rtantat 
teaching this moral (cf. for instance II vss 70 and 71, just after this passage 
in my reconstruction; those two vss aro found in T and Pahlavi, and I 
presume, therefore, that Hertel would not dony that they are original). And 
if stanzas, why not stories? Hertel expects a great deal too much single- 
mindednoss, and too much care, from a Hiudu composer. 
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theses as doubtful; the chances are, in fact, that it is unoriginal. 
These chances are much greater with the story. Nevertheless 
1 think the story probably belongs to the Ur-Tantrakhyftyika, 
tho surely not to the Ur-Pancatantra. Its omission in Ta is 
probably due to the fact that the T archetype (preserved in Tp) 
was corrupt at the point whore tho story was introduced. 8 — 
Incidentally the story is very poorly told in T; tho Jain ver¬ 
sions handle it much better, and cortainly come closer to tho 
way it was originally told. The inferior style of the story in 
T may have been one reason why tho redactor of To omitted 
it, if he omitted it deliberately. 

5. Potter aa Warrior (T(3, Spl, Pn, and X$ IV. 3; not in Ta).— 
Tho omission of this story in Ta proves nothing at all, since 
Ta demonstrably has lost part of tho original matter both before 
and aftor tho point at which tho story is insortod (namely, T§ 
IV vs 18, reconstruction IV vs 20, before tho story, and T£ 
A 301, with vs 23, our IV §84 and vs 21, aftor tho story). 
Ta ends tho fourth book very abruptly with its vs 17 (our 
vs 19), and there is no doubt in my mind that the original 
was longer. Nevertheless it seoms to mo unlikoly that the ori¬ 
ginal Pane, contained tho story hero under consideration—for 
the gonoral reasons mentioned page 61. In this case, as in tho 
preceding (Talking Cave), I am unable to reinforce thorn by 
any internal evidence pointing to the insertion of the story. It 
is appropriate onuf (if we assume the originality of T£ A 297 
and what follows; this passage and tho story go hand in hand, 
and if one is unoriginal, tho other evidently is). And it is, at 
loast in the Jain versions, very well told; in tho Tantrflkhyftyika, 
not quite so well.—The general probabilities are, thorcforc, that 
tho story belonged to the Ur-Tantrakhyayika, but not to tho 
original Pancatantra. 

* T{J reads, aftor vaUyimaf i (P vaii°) in tho toxt of § 249 (Tantr. p. 136,1. 3, 
and Appendix, p.166,1.1); unfJrh (agiJuim &iannav»nttfop<uprft&ni anTigatuih (v.l. 

lyajyalOrK (r. 1. laihfyajya) irtya (v. I. ireyah ip&). uklotlt eai— At which 
point follows tho oatch-vorso of tho Talking Cavo story, and tho story iUolf. 
No words resombling this sontonco occur in Spl or Pij. Ta makes reasonable 
sonso out of thorn (a Wtio faciliov), as follows: imdrh . . . 0 fopairf(Ath tyajama 
tti; and then omita tho story. Hertol regards Ta as tho original, and thinks 
TP has inserted tho story. Tho opposite theory sooms at least aa likely. On 
the general question of passages found in TP and omitted in Ta see page 121. 
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6 . The Clever Hadsa (T IH. 11, K? m. 11, P? I. 19).—Hero 
\vc have a storj’ whose antiquity is even more questionable. 
It occurs in the same place only in K?emendra and Tantrfi- 
khyayika $ (but it may well have occurred also in Ta; we 
cannot he sure, since Ta has a long lacuna at the point 
where the story is found). Even the Jain versions do not have 
it at the same place; Piinjabhadra has it in the first book, 
and Simplicior does not have it at all. Hence it is doubtful 
whether it was found even in the Ur-Tantrakhyfiyika; while 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that it belonged to 
the original Paficatantra. 

7. Other stories which may possibly have been found in the 
Ur-Tantrakhyayika.—Our Tantrftkhyftyika contains two other 
stories (not to mention the story of the Treacherous Bawd, 
interpolated in Ta as III. 5; see page 40, note 30) which arc 
not found even in the Jain versions (Spl and Pi)). One of 
them, King S*5ivi (T od. III. 7), is found in no other version 
used by mo (it is not even found in Ta, hut since the ms. 
of Ta has a lacuna at the place where it occurs, we cannot 
tell whether it occurred in it originally or not). The other, 
T IV. 1, the Punisht Onion-Thief, occurs in the same place 
in Ksomendra, but nowhere else (the sole ms. of Ta has a 
lacuna where it occurs, also). The failure of these two stories to 
occur in the Jain versions may conceivably be due to omission 
by them (Simplicior, at least, omits some original stories). 
Likewise, it is conceivable that some of the numerous stories 
found in the Jain versions, but not in Tantrflkhyayika nor 
any other Paficatantra version, may have occurred in the Ur- 
Tantrakhyayika. But hero we cannot do more than conjecture; 
and speculation on this subject is not likely to be fruitful. 
There is, in any case, not the slightest reason for supposing 
that any of these stories belonged to the original Paficatantra. 

Verbal correspondences between Tantrftkhyftyika and Simplicior 
and POmabhadra.-—'The secondary relationships between Tantr*- 
khyfiyika and the Jain versions are, I think, sufficiently esta¬ 
blish by these unoriginal stories inserted in them. We should 
expect, however, to find them confirmed by minor 4 agreements 
in sense and language more striking and extensive tlian is 
the case with versions whose only connexion is thru the ori- 
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ginal Pancatantra. In fact we do find that Simplicior (not to 
speak of PQrpabhadra, which as we have seen used Tantrft- 
khyfiyika directly) agrees at many places with Tantrftkhyftyika 
much more closely than either of them with other versions. 
To bo sure, it is often hard to tell whether these agreements 
are secondary, or whether they go back to the original Panca¬ 
tantra. Since both the Southern Pancatantra audits relatives, 
and the Brhatkatha versions, tend to abbreviate the text in 
details, we have in Tantrftkhyftyika and the Jain versions the 
only Sanskrit versions that are not essentially abbreviated. 
Therefore, when they are fullor than the other Sanskrit versions, 
wo must always consider the possibility that they preserve the 
original; and frequently the Pahlavi offshoots prove that this is 
the case. Failing such confirmation from the Pahlavi, it is ofton 
impossible to tell whether wo are confronting an abbreviation 
of the original by SP etc. and the Bjhatkatha vorsions (and an 
accidental omission in the Pahlavi), or an expansion by the Ur- 
Tan trftkhyftyika. The groater part of the phrases and sentences 
which I print enclosed in parentheses in my reconstructed text, 
indicating that their originality is uncertain, are of just this sort: 
they aro found in Tantrftkhyftyika and its relatives (Spl or Pp or 
both"), but nowhere elso (unless in Kgemendra). They may bo ori¬ 
ginal, but there is no defluito proof of it. It is probablo that many 
of those passages aro really unoriginal. For there is no doubt 
that the Ur-Tan trftkhyftyika contained some expansions in minor 
details, in addition to the above-mentioned insertions of stories. 

Clearly secondary correspondences in detail between Tantrft¬ 
khyftyika and Simplicior (and PQrpabhadra).—A few examples 
will now be given of minor agreements between Tantrftkhyftyika 
and the Jain versions (especially Simplicior), all of which must, 

I think, be regarded as secondary, and most of which must have 
originated in the Ur-Tantr&khyftyika, the common secondary 
archetype of these versions. Otherwise they would have to bo 
purely accidental, which at least in some of the cases seems 
to mo impossible. 

1. Reconstruction J §§ 18-22, including ybb 4, 5.-Here we havo a 
passngo in which the ordor of the original, as proved by the general 
agreement of SP, H, So, and Pa, supported by the requirements of the 
sense, is departed from in T and the Jain versions. The latter also, and 
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especially T and Pn, have a greatly expanded version. The expansion 
probably goes back to the Ur-Tantrakhyfiyika, but, in part at least, 
certainly not to the original l’aflcatantra. 

The passage includos T A 7 and 8 and vs 4; SI’ linos . r >6ff. with vb 5: 
N vs 3; Hp p. 48, 11.19IV. with vs 16, Hm p. 5, 11. 5 ff. with vs 19; So 18, 
20-23; Ks 261-263 (Mank. 6-8); Spl p. 7, 11. 12 ff.; Pn p. 4, 11. 18 ff. 
with vss 5, 6; Sy A 2; also in Arabic versions. 

The situation is near the beginning of Book I. We have just heard 
how the bull Sadijivaka, abandoned by the caravan, had recovered from 
his accident and was enjoying himself on the banks of the Jumna, eating 
his till and bellowing mightily. Now the text proceeds to introduce tlio 
lion Pifignlftka, as follows. I quote first the readings of the other textR, 
then those of T, Spl, Pn, and K?. 

§18: 

SP tasmin vane mrgudhipatib pitlgalako nama svaviryarjitarajvasukham 
anubhavann nste. tnthfi oa (a hi). 

II tasmin vane piiigalakanmna sii'ihab svabliujopfirjitarujyasukham anu¬ 
bhavann iiste. tatha coktam. 

So tatkSlaih cilbhavat tatra nfttidvlro van&ntare, sirthab piftgalako niima 
vikramakrfintakfinanab. 

Sy In einiger Entfemnng von ihm war ein Ldwe, der jene Ebcnc im Be- 
sitz batte, und boi ihm befanden sicli in Menge Schakale, Filcltse und 
wildo Tiere aller Gattungen.—Ar as Sy. 
vs 4: 

(In Sanskrit only in T, Pp; see below.) 

Sy Dieser L$we war nnklug (so Selmlthess by emend.; the ms. reading 
’ means “king") und unprnktiscli \cf. anitiAilstrajne in T, l’n] nnd durcli 
sein Regiment UbermQtig gemaebt \ef. sattvoechrite].-Ar, JCap 39.19 
Erat autem lco magnanimis jllebrcw probably “ proud,” says Dcren- 
bourg) iu suis negociis, singulars in 6UO consilio. KF 3. 14 Now this 
lion was exceedingly haughty in spirit, and whatever he wisht to do, 
ho did independently, without employing the advice of anyone. Not¬ 
withstanding, his knowledge was not very perfect 
vs 5; 

SP, N, H: nabhi*eko na saihskarab sifthasya kriyato mrgiib 

vikramSrjiUvittxsya svavam eva mrgendrati. 

Variants: a, N satkfirab. c, SP °jitasattvasya.-For Pp's reading soo below. 
Cf. So vikramfiki-antrtkananab, under § 18; this perhaps represents i>iida c 
of this vs. Possibly Sy and Ar also confuse thiB vs with the preced¬ 
ing. 

§19: 

SP sa caikadfi (a sa kadicit so read!) pipIsakuliU udakarthi yamunitirani 
a gut (a yamunSkaccham avStarat, so read!). 

H sa ciik&da pipasakuliUb piniyaili p&tuih yamunakaccbam avitarat 
So (20 a b) sa siilho jatu toyartliani agacchan yamunaUtam. 

Not in l’a. 
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§ 20 : 

8F tena cftnanublirttapflrvam akilupralayaghanagarjitam iva snihjivaka- 
narditam asravi. 

II tena ca tatra sinhcnfinanubhfltam (JIm 0 ta-ptTrvakam) akillapralayaghana- 
garjitam (Hm om pralaya, Hp on> ghana, but v. I. lias it) iva saiiijlvnka- 
narditam awrfivi. 

So taaySrin nfidam airfinglt Baihjivakakakudmatab, HrutYfi eilHrutapflrvaih 
taiii tannftdaih dik§u mOrcliitam. 

Sy Als nun dor L(*wc and sein Gofolge dio Stimme des Sticrea Snzbug 
hfirten [fflrchtoton sic sicli, cf. next], wcil sic nocli nic oinen Stiov go- 
sehon, noch seine Stimmo gcliOrt hatton.' 

Ar as Sy, except that the versions rofor only to tbo lion, not to bis 
attendants. 

§ 21 : 

SI* 6rutvft ca kiilicic chankitamanRb (« cakita 0 ) svagatam iUocya (a °cayanj 
tO^nirtt athitavAn: kim idem, ko ’troth 
II tac chrutvA pAnlynm apitvA sacakitnb parivrtya svasthilnam iigatyakim 
(Hp svfigatam for kim) idam ity AlocyAyuih (Ilin Alocayails) tflijnlih stbitab. 
So [cf. precoding, ArutvA &c.) sa siilho ’cintayat kasya bata nildo 'yam 
idriiab, ntlnatn atra mabat sattvaih kiihcit tipthaty avfiimi (Hrockhnus 
npftimi) tat, tad dbi dyjtvAiva mAih hnnyAd vnnAd vflpl pravAsayot. 
iti so 'pltapAnlya eva gatvil vanaib drutam, bhltab sirtho nigtlhyAsId 
Akftram anuyAyi*u. (This is interesting as one of tho raro cases in 
which So has expanded tho toxt] 

8y [e/*. preceding, ftlrchtoton sie sicli]-aber in dor ErwKgung: Moin Gc- 
folge darf nioht merken, dafl ich in Fureht goraton bin, stolltc sicli 
der Lflwo furchtlos und bliob ruing auf seinom Platzo stohon. 

Here follows, in all tlioso versions, § 23, introducing tho two jackals, 
K&rataka and Damanaka. 

Tbo version of T and Pp is mnrkodly difforent from the above; and 
Spl and He, whilo much briefor, apparently indicate that their archetypes 
agreed with T and Pp. Tho differences concern in part additions to the 
text (as I boliove), but especially markt alterations in ordor, which result 
in a much poorer arrangement of the materials than that indicated by 
the other, independent versions. 

Lot us first consider T. 1 italicise the words which litorally reflect the 
common original. T roads: 

(§18, beginning) atlia | kadacit, cf. SP<j,§19J losmm txmssarvamrgaparivrtab 
[c/. last clause of Sy] piUfjalnko mini a sifiha— 

(§ 19) udakagrahap&rthaih yamunakaccham avatitirpub— 

(§20) sarfijioakaaysi mahfintaiii garjitam (so mss.,od.om.garjitaaabdnm] asrpot. 
(§ 21) fenh co iruttdtlvaksubhitahrdaya akdram [cf. So] AchAdya man<]ala- 
vatapradcse caturmapdalAvasthAnenAvastMo/i. 

Here follows, in our § 22, a section found only in T and its relatives Spl 
and Pp, an explanation of the curious terms introduced by them in § 21 
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(which explanation, by tho way, leaves us more in the dark than ever; 
olscurum per obscurius'.). This § 22 may be original; that is, ita originality 
cannot be disproved. 

After § 22 T proceeds: atlia piiigalakab—and here follows a series of 
epithets describing his rule, in tho extreme of the ornate kavya style, 
covering nine lines of fine typo in the edition, and ending with this: 

(§ 18, end!) varuintare [cf. So] nibsadhvasam uccaib firo vahan rdjatvam 
anubhavann ante. api ca. 

(vs 4:) okakini vanavnsiny arSjslakpmany anitisfistrnjno 
sattvocchrite mrgapntau rfljcti girab parinamanti. 

After this T proceeds with § 23, agreeing with the others. 

Ptlrnabliadra, in this entire passage, agrees almost prccisoly with T, 
with only very minor verbal variants of no interest, and in exactly the 
same order. But at tho end, after vs 4, Pn adds our vs 5 (I’n’s v» 6). 
which, as proved by tho other versions, belonged in the original immedi¬ 
ately after our vs 4, to be sure, —but both verses belonged at an earlier 
point In vs 5 fl’n 6) Pn agrees literatim with the text as printed above 
from SP, N, H. 

Simplicior also points to the wuno archetype with T, but is fragmentary. 
It begins like T: 

(§ 18, beginning) atba [kadficit, to § 19] pifigalako nfima siuhab *ar- 
vamrgaparivrtab— 

(§ 19) pipfcsfiknla udakagrahanfirthaih yauiunatatam avatirnab- 
(§ 20) saihjivakasya gambhirataraih sabdatli dtlrad oviuq-noL 
(§ 21 ) tam ca srutvitivavyakulahrdavab sa>udhviisaui ftkuraih prachadya 
vatavpksatalo caturinamlalrivasthnncnavasthitab. 

Of § 22, however, Spl has only the first sentence (practically as in T), 
naming tho four nnindalas, hut not undertaking tho explanation of the 
names found in '1' and Pn. Spl also lacks tho long description of the 
lion’s rule and likewise the following, transposed part of T, Pn, which 
reproduces the last part of the original §18 and tho two verses! Spl, in 
short, after the first sentonco of § 22, proceeds immediately with § 2H, 
agreeing thenceforth with all tho other versions. Evidently Spl has 
shortened its immediate archetype, the Ur-TantrRkhyiyika, here; for the 
last part of § 18, and at least vs 4, must have beon found in Ur-T, be¬ 
longing as they do to the original Pafleatantra and being found in our 
T (tho transposed in order). It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that 
Spl also has omitted the expanded portion of T, Pp, which occurs pre¬ 
cisely at the sanio spot In other words, it sooms at least very likely that 
the whole expansion of T and Pp goes back to the Ur-TantrSkbySyika. 

K^omendra has an abbreviated voreion, which however probably points 
to an arrangement of the materials like that of T, Pi) (see especially the 
roadings of K? quoted in my Critical Apparatus under §§18, 19). Bat 
K$ contains no trace of tho expansion noted in T, Pp. 

What conclusions aro to lie drawn from this passage? First, T and Pn 
have probably expanded the text, and this expansion probably goes back 

0» 
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to Ur-T, as indicated by Spl. Secondly—and whether the other conclusion 
is true or not—T and Pn have certainly deranged the order of the ma¬ 
terials; and this derangoment seems to be implied also in the fragmentary 
versions of Spl and Kg. 

Namely: the la9t part of the original § 18, and the two versos (one 
verso only in T, which omits vs 6) immediately following it, are trans¬ 
posed to a position after § 22 (and after the expansion thereof found in 
T, Pn only). That tho two parts of § 18 belong together, and that the 
two verses belong immediately thereafter, is shown by tho agreement of 
tho other versions, all of which have thorn in this place if at all (SP, N, 
and H omit vs -1, and I'a either omits vs 5 or fuses it with vs 4). That 
tho passage of T, Pi> which I identify with the end of § 18 really re¬ 
presents that part of the original is shown by tho close verbal corre¬ 
spondence (note particularly tho vorbal expression anubhavann iUto at 
the end, in T as woll ns SP, H |Pn anubabhdvn)). Tho originality of tho 
order of SP &c. is also proved by the greatly superior sense. The de¬ 
scription of tho lion’s rule should evidently procodo, not interrupt, the 
description of his action on hearing Sartijlvaka's roar. 

In passing wo may note a particularly cloar verbal correspondence 
inherited from tho original in SP, H, So, and Pn, and not found at nil 
in T, Jn: in §20 tho bull's roar in described as ananubhfltnparvain (by 
tho lion) in SP, anntmbhatam or °ta-p(!rvakam in H, nsrutnptlrvnm in 
Somadova; and in Sy wc read “weil sio noch nio cinon Slier goeohen, 
nodi seine Stiinmo geliOrt hatteu." Noithor T nor Spl nor Py hns any 
such oxproMion. Presumably tho word was omittod in Ur-T. 

Nolo also tho very close litoral corrospondonco thruont botwoon T 
and Spl—pointing to the secondary archetype Ur.T. 

2. Reconstruction I §§ 29, 80.-Hcrc tho Ur-T apparently had a 
duplication, which remains if* our T, while Spl (followed by Pn) inndo 
an attompt to gloss it over. Again tho senso, as well ns tho agreomont 
of tho other versions, provoa T-Spl-l'y secondary. 

The passage occurs in Story I. 1, Apo and Wcdgo. Exact rcfcroncos 
to tho several versions may bo got from my Critical Apparatus. I quote 
first T (p. 7, 1.16): 

(cf § HO) akosmftc cRnugatlgikaih dovagrhc vrtnarayathnm Rgatam. 

(fl 29) atlia tatxfiikaeya nilpino ’rdhasphotitakihjthaatainbho (P °pfttitnb 
kff0 ) ’rjunamayab khadirnkllakcna mndhye yantranikhutemlvngtabdho 
’vatistliato. 

(§30) tatra kadRcid vftnarayatho giriiikharftd avatirya svocchayR tniu- 
§ikharapras5daarngadftruuicaye?u prakriditum ftrabdhab. 

'Hiesc threo bits of text, which are found consecutively in T, may be 
translated thus: “And a herd of apos, tagging along for no particular 
reason, came to tho temple. Now there was a beam of arjunn-wood, which 
one of tho workmen had partly split, and which had been left held apart 
by a wcdgo of khadira-wood driven into it by a mechanical device. Now 
it happened once that a herd of apos came down thoro from a mountain- 
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top and began to play about at random in the tree-tops, the turrets of 
the building, and the piles of wood.” 

Is it not sufficiently clear that the first and third sentences duplicate 
each othor-or, to put it in another way, that the third sentence begins 
in a way which implies that the apes had not been mentioned before? 
If the apes had already “come to the temple," why later speak of them 
as “coming down from the mountain-top," and why “once upon a time” 
(kadacit), when the time had already been definitely specified as the parti¬ 
cular hour when the carpenters went away to dinner on this particular day? 

This inconsistency was notist by Spl (which Pn follows closely fhrnout 
this passage). It reproduces the first two sentences almost verbally as in T: 
atlia kadacit t*tr«ou?aflgikaiii vSnaraydtham itaa cetas ca parihhramad 
Sgatam.—tatraikasya kasyacic chilpinn 'rdhasphStito 'fijanavrksadaru- 
mayah stambhab kbadirakilakena madhyanihitena titfhati. 

But the third sentence is changed by Spl thus, by omitting the bother¬ 
some words kadficid and giriiekharad avatirya: 
atrantare vnuaras taru*ikharaprii*ada.«rfigadarupKryflnte?u yathoechaya 
kriditiun arabdhah. —“At this juncture (no longer ‘once upon a time'!) 
tho apes started to play at random among the tree-tops" &c. 

The other versions, however-SP, H, So, and K? (Pa is very confused 
in the order here, but at any rate does not in the least support T, Spl) 
—agree in tho order of our reconstruction: (1) Temple is being built; 
(8) Carpenters leave the place; (3) One of them leaves the half-split piece’ 
of wood held apart by a wedge; (4) Herd of apes arrives; (5) One of the 
apes takes hold of wedge, &c. In all tho other Sanskrit versions tho apos 
aro first mentioned in our § 30, after our §29 which speaks of the wedge 
loft by the carpenter. T agrees with them in having §30 in the right place, 
but stupidly inserts an anticipation of it before § 29, thus interrupting 
tho thread of the story and making its version internally inconsistent, or 
at least very harsh. Spl removes the internal inconsistency, lmt leaves 
the interruption of the thread of the story; its version is still abrupt, 
passing from the carpcntry-work to the apes and back again, instead of 
waiting for the logical place to introduce the apea. 

Note again the close verbal relations between T and Spl, pointing to 
the secondary archetype Ur-T. 

3. Reconstruction III ts 99.—Here again T and Spl agreo on a reading 
which is shown by the agreement of SI’, N, Pa, and l’o to be secondary. 
Pi) apparently drew his reading for the verso from his third source, not 
from either T or Spl (cf page 37). Tho Ur-T, source of T and Spl, may 
be presumed to have had the secondary reading on which these two 
versions agree. 

The verse, as I reconstruct tho original, reads: 

piaseeam agnise^aih vyadhisewih tathaiva ca 
ariae^aih ca nibse$aih kftvR prajfio na sidati. 

“A remnant of debt, of fire, of disease likewise, and of a foe should ho 
blotted out without remnant by a wise man if he would avoid disaster." 
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The first half verse is identical in all the Sanskrit versions where it 
occurs (T, SI*, N, Spl, Pn) except that SI* and Spl read cSguihe§aih in a, 
and T, Spl, and Pq road liatruse^arn (synonym of ari°) for vyfidhi 0 in b. 
In cd SI*, N, and Pn read alike except that l’n has vyadhise?aih for ari°, 
thus restoring tho souse of the original in its entirety, merely exchanging 
satru°(= ari°) with vySdhi 0 ; and N roads rfijan for prfijfio. ButTand Spl have 
a quite differont second half, which rosults in a total elimination of vyfldhi 0 : 

punab-pnnab pravarteta tasmftc che&aiii na kfirayot, 

(Spl pravavdhantc, and dhSrayet.) The Pahlavi undoubtedly agreed with 
SP, N, I*o in mentioning all four things—debt, fire, disoaso, and enemy; 
and tho original Paflcatantrn is thoreby proved to have road thus. The 
Arabic preserves tho complete senso of the Pahlavi; its versions montion 
all four things (oxcept that some of thorn, as JGapandKF, say corruptly 
“other things" inatead of "debt"). Tho Old Syriac has only three things, 
vis. debt, enemy, and a corrupt word which Bickcll emended to a word 
moaning “disease”. Schulthcss, boing misled by Ilortol into supposing 
that the original must havo agreed with T in having no mention of 
“ disease,” emended to a word meaning *' fire," which is paloograpbically 
more romoto from tho ms. reading than Bickcll's suggestion. I think there is 
little doubt thatBickoIl was right. But ho that as it may, tho Arabic proves 
boyond peradvonturo that tho Pahlavi had both “disoaso," and “firo." 

Unloss T and Spl got their secondary readings independently from 
'a vorsion of tho stanza known to the redactors of both as a “gcflUgeltcs 
Wort "—a possibility which cannot bo entirely ignored—w© should have 
in this stanza another proof of a secondary reading in the Ur-T, inherited 
in both T and Spl. 

4. Reconstruction 111 § &4.— In tho story of the Elophnnt, Hares, and 
Moon, aftor tho herd of elephants has wrought havoc among tho hares, 
tho hares that are left alive assemble for consultation (T, batano^li Mb 
saihpradliftrayitum grabdhdb). Then, according to all Sanskrit versions 
oxcopt T, Spl, and Pq (namely, SP, H, 8o; K? is so abbreviated that it 
hardly givoe cvidenco oithor way, but at lonst it is not inconsistent with 
SP &c.) tho hare-king, named SiUmukha, lays before the assembly tho 
problem confronting them and asks for suggestions. This is good niti 
practico; compare tho liko situation in Reconstruction III § 7 ff., where 
the crow-kiug acts similarly after the crows have been worstod by the 
owls. The Pahlavi versions differ only in that tho statement of tho dis¬ 
aster that has befallen tho hare-commuuity is put into the mouths of the 
general assembly of hares, who appeal to their king for help; whereupon 
(according to tho Arabic) the hare-king orders tho wisest hares to consult 
him on tho subject 

But in T, Spl, and I’q tho hare-king is not mentioned at this point 
at all. Tho hares assemble and express, apparently to each other, tho 
thots attributed to the king in tho other versions. In the next soction, 
HI §65, Spl has a wholly individual variation, hut the other versions 
all agroo essentially in making the clever hare Vijaya offer his services. 
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Only after this, in § 56, do wo find T (followed by Pg) introducing the 
hare-king (silimukho nima sasarajo &c.; note the language, which clearly 
implies that ho is mentioned for the first time), who now (as in tbo other 
versions) accepts Vijaya’s oiler. It seems clear, both because of the 
agreement of the other versions and on grounds of general probability, 
that the Ur-T and its descendants, T, Spl, Pg, are secondary in not 
mentioning the hare-king at the opening of the assembly. In spite of the 
presence of the king (as shown by § 56), the descendants of Ur-T represent 
the assembly as being opened, and the call for the general suggestions 
made, by tbo ignobile valgus, which is surely not good niti. 

The verbal correspondences between the versions in this passage are 
not very close, tho the senso is the same but for the point mentioned. The 
readings of all the versions will be found in my Critical Apparatus ad loc. 

5. Reconstruction III §§71, 72.—In tho same story, Elephant, llavos, 
and Moon, after the clever hare has frightened the elephant-king with his 
bluff about tho moon’s anger, the elephant humbly expresses his regret 
and promises to do better in the future. But the bare, wishing to impress 
him (or to exercize his own cleverness) still further, tells him be should 
go and visit the moon and apologize in person. The elephant consenting, 
the hare takes him by night to tho clear lake, in which tho moon’s image 
is reflected in the water, aud when the elephant makes obeisance with 
his trunk, attributes the ripples caused thereby on the reflected faco of 
the moon in tho water to tho moon’s displeasure at being disturbed. 

So, essentially, all versions—except that in T, Spl, and Pg the suggestion 
of tho visit to the moon is made by the elephant, not by the hare. In T 
the olophant says, §71: tat pradarsaya (most mss. prade.sayaj panthinam, 
kva taili pasyeyam iti. In Spl he says: atlia kva vartatc bbagavan svami 
candrab; and two lines below again: yady cvaih tad darsaya me tain svami- 
naih yona pranamyanyatra gacchamab. l’n has a sort of combination of 
T and Spl, not very close to either. 

The agreement of all the other versions is enuf to establish the original 
Paficatantra. Their reading is, moreover, a more natural one. The hare 
has planned in advance the trip to the lake, where he intends to show 
the moon’s image to the elephant It is therefore more plausible that lie, 
not tho elephant, should suggest the visit to the moon. 

The roadings of the several versions are again not very close to each 
other, tho the sense is much the samo in all, except for this one point 

6. Reconstruction II § 288.—Upon seeing tho tortoise carried off by 
the hunter, according to SP: 

tato mrgama^akavayasAb (« adds parainodvcgavantab) kiihkartavyata- 
ina<Jha rudantas tarn anuyayub.hiragyakab (« °ka Aha): kiih rudyate. 
Similarly H, except that it has no phrase like kiih rudyate. Pa is closely 
similar to II; Sy roads: 

Als ihre Genossen das sahen, wurden sie bektimmert, and die Maas spracb- 
Ar: The gazelle, the crow, and the mouse assembled... At this their grief 
became oppressive, and the mouse said. 
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The Bf versions urc so abbreviated that tlioy cun hardly be used as 
evidence, but at least K? speaks of all tho companions of the tortoise 
(to ca jagrour &c.). 

Tho Ur-T, however, apparently mentioned only the inouso. T reads: 

tad A niyamSnaih dr?tv» hiranyab paraih vifildain agamat, alia ca. 
Similarly both Spl and Pn. Apparently tho socomlury cliango in Ur-T, 
by which only fbo mouse is mentioned, without the deer and the crow, 
was duo to tho fact that the following speech was put into tho mouth of 
the mouse alone. All vorsions which have the speech at all (the Bp versions 
omit it) agree on this. 

7. Minor nnd miscellaneous agreements of T and Spl.—The above 
may serve as samples of tho socomlary' connexions betwoon T and tho 
Jain versions. Attcntivo students of my Critical Apparatus will note many 
other verbal correspondence#, large and small, between T and Spl (not 
to mention Pn, which as wo havo seen used both of these toxte). Let it 
ho clearly understood that I do not think it possiblo definitely to prove 
any such relations by half a dozen instances, ovon as striking as those 
which I have quoted. Conclusive proof can only be furnisbt by a much 
largor collection of examples, which considerations of space forbid iny 
furnishing here. They can easily bo found by those who wish to find thorn 
in my Critical Apparatus. They include even agreemonto in tho smallest 
details of languago, as for iintanco I § 8, whore T, Spl, I’ij, and Kq road 
dftkoinfttyo janapade (Py °yeju °padoeu), but SP and H dnk#ipftpathc, 
which is shown by tho Arabic DSTB’ (with variants, abundantly pointing 
to a Skt word onding in -patha) to bo the original Puflcntantra roading. 
Or again I § 4, where SP and Pp (Pp evidently following his third source, 
indepondont of T nnd Spl) read sirtbavAhab prativasati sma (II vnpik, 
v. I. adds mahfidhano, prativasati [Hm and v. 1. of Hp nivnsatij), while T 
and Spl read *re*thiputro (Spl vapikputro) babhavn. The indepondont 
agrooment of SP and Pn determines the original Pnflcntantra; T und Spl 
apparently inherit a secondary reading from Ur-T. Or, to add one last 
example from a vorae, I vs 173: 

Pit* vft yadi vA bhrftti putro vft yadi vA suhft 
prftijadrohakarA rfijnft hantavyA bhntim icchatA. 

Will* cortain variants in the socond half vorso wo aro not now concerned. 
Tho first half verso is read exactly as here printed in SP, N, H, and Pi), 
thus establishing tho original Paflcalantra, sinco Pp is independent of 
SP &c. T and Spl read thus in the first pAda, but in the second they 
road bhiryA putro (Spl transposing, putro bhAryi) ’thavA suhrt Of courso, 
tho agreement between T and Spl hero, in the case of a vorso, might bo 
duo to the fact that the verse was otherwise known in this form, as a 
floating proverbial stanza. But the numerous similar agreements botween 
the same two vorsions inako it seem more likoly that they inherited this 
form of tho verse from their common secoudary archetype. 


CHATTER V 


CRITIQUE OF BERTEL’S VIEWS OF INTER¬ 
RELATIONSHIP OF VERSIONS 

General remarks on Hertel’s views of the Paficatantra versions. 

—With the exceptions noted in my last chapter, I believe 
that all the Pancatantra versions dealt with in my study are 
independent of each other. That is, they are related only thru 
the original Pancatantra; they are not offshoots, in whole or 
in part, of any secondary archetypes. As has already been 
intimated several times, I find myself differing very markedly 
in this respect from Professor Johannes Hertel. Since ho has 
in the past devoted more labor than any other man to studying 
this subject; since his opinions very naturally and properly 
command wide-spread attention; and since they are accepted 
by many as proved facts, it seems necessary to devote a special 
chapter to showing the extent to which I think them erroneous, 
and the reasons for this opinion. In doing this I shall have to 
repeat to a considerable extent my previously publisht study 
of HerteTs views (American Journal of Philology, 36. 253 ff.; 
year 1915). In the matters covered by that study I shall try 
to summarize as much as possible, referring to that place for 
a fuller statement. 

It will, I trust, be understood that I am actuated by no 
desire to detract from the value of Hertel’s work, or by any 
other personal considerations. I recognize gratefully the great 
debt which I owe to Hertel, and not only I, but all students 
of the Pancatantra, for bis laborious editions and translations. 
I regret the necessity of differing from him so radically, oven on 
purely impersonal and scientific questions. But such differences 
of opinion as I have must be stated sharply and definitely, all 
the more because of the striking assurance with which Hertel 
states his views. He admits not the slightest question of any 
part of his genealogical table of Pancatantra versions. He 
regards every part of it as absolutely and irrefutably proved, 
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and draws sweeping and important conclusions from it, using all 
parts of it as establisht facts in demolishing his critics. There 
are, indeed, some parts of it which are sound and indisputable. 
But there aro other parts which scorn to mo to rest on purely 
subjective interpretations and over-hasty generalizations from 
a few more than doubtful cases. It is necessary to separate the 
false from the true. And to do so is a surprisingly easy task, in 
my opinion. When carefully analyzed, there is amazingly littlo 
sound evidence for several of Ilertel’s allegations—considering 
the comparative certainty of some of his other conclusions. 

Points in Hortel’s gonealogical table of versions which this 
ohapter will try to disprove.—I shall now undortako to show 
the unsoundness of four points in Hortel’s Pancatantra genealogy, 
namely: I. The supposod lost version “t," archotypc of all 
oxisting versions, but containing certain definite corruptions. 
II. Tho supposed archotype “ K,” from which Hertol thinks 
all versions oxcopt TantrftkhyAyika aro descended. III. Tho 
supposed archotype “N-W," from which ho thinks Pahlavi, tho 
Ur-SP (and its relatives), and Simplicior aro doscondod. All thoso 
throo supposed archotypos aro, I think, mythical. 1 11 IV. Hortel 

1 Of minor imporUnco U anothor supposedly lost archotypo, which Hortol 
calU “ n-w 1 ," and which I think is also Imaginary. Ho says (/'ofle., p.432): 

11 Zwischon n-w [by whloh ho moans what I call "Ur-SP,” tho common 
archotype of SP, N, and H] und 8P llogt eine, gaos boatimmto Miingol 
(Korruptelon und Lflekon) aufweisondo Hs. n-w>; dioso MMngol sind nach 
rolchem hs. Material in dor Kinleitung su moinor Ausgabo des SP 8. XXXVI— 
XLin und 8. XLVI—LI fost^ostollt." A careful study of the pages roforrod 
to rovoals not tho (lightest sign of any evidence that supports this statomont. 

I find tlioro a discussion of a sorios of aupposed corruptions in all SP manu¬ 
scripts. Aside from tho fact that many of tho case# aro more than doubtful, 
not one of them, even if we grantod Hertel's contentions, would provo tho 
exiatenco of the intermediate archetype “ n-w‘" betwoon « n-w ” (*= Ui^8P) 
and 8P itself. And that for two roaaom. 1. In most of the cases the Kepnlese 
Vreion agrees with tho best mss. of SP, which fact Hertol overlooks. Con¬ 
sequently, if there really was a " corruption," it must according to Hertel's 
own theories go back to his " n-w,” and cannot have beon introduced be¬ 
twoon " n-w " and the SP. 2. In the remaining cases there is nothing whatever 
to show that the corruptions, or chan gee, wore not introduced in tho SP 
itself, that is in the manuscript of the original redactor ofSP. There is no 
need to assume any older archotype such as the imaginary " n-wSinco 
this point is of very minor importance, I morely noto it here in passing 
snd shall not refer to it again. 
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believes tliat the £ subrecension of Tantrftkky&yika was inter¬ 
polated from an outsido version—an offshoot of liis supposed 
archetype “ K ”—and tliat Ta is the only pure representative 
of the Tantrftkhyftyika tradition. I believe that if anything the 
reverse is tho caso; that is, that TfJ is on the whole a rather 
fuller and better representative of the Tantrftkhyftyika tradition 
than Ta; and that neither one shows any signs of interpolation 
from any other version of tho Paiicatautra. 

Hertel’s proofs are insufficient in quantity even if they were 
individually sound.—I shall try to show that the arguments 
which Hertol advances for his “t," “K,” and “N-W" arche¬ 
types are individually inconclusive. It seems to uio, howover, 
that thoy aro open to this moro general criticism: tho number 
of instances he adduces is too small to prove anything. Ho has 
produced about half a dozen cases of alleged common corrup¬ 
tions to support his archetype “ t," about ten for “ K," and 
only two for “N-W." Evon if it were true (ns it is not) that 
in thoso few instances identical corruptions havo occurred in 
tho vorsions ns assumed by Hertol, it is quite possible to 
boliovo that thoso fow changes crept in independently in tho 
vorsions which show them. Thoy need not go hack to common 
archotypos containing those “ corruptions." Hindu literary 
tradition is too complicated to bo sottled thus lightly. In no 
work of tho size of the Pancatantra could interrelationship of 
tho versions bo determined by any half-dozen or dozen 
agreements or disagreements, howover striking; and Hcrtel's 
aro for the most part not striking at all, but infinitesimal 
(concerning petty changes of a syllablo or two in individual 
words). By such agreements tho close connexion of any two 
differont subrocousions of any Hindu work could bo proved. 1 
illustrated this in my article AJP. 36. 275 ff. (for other illustra¬ 
tions of inconclusive agreements see my Critical Apparatus 
passim, and especially Chapter VI, end, of this introduction). I 
pointed out there that by just such reasoning as Hertol uses 
one could prove that Ta and SPa go back to a common arche¬ 
type different from SP£ and T£; or that T and the Nepalose 
Pancatantra are more closely related than SP and the Nepalese; 
or any other conceivable absurdity. Since it is obvious to 
anyone who has ever lookt at the versions that such conclusions 
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would bo unwarranted, I think it is thereby indicated that 
llertol's methods aro unsafe. Tins is their reductio ad absurdum. 
Heal genetic relationship must rest on much broader conside¬ 
rations than this: on sweeping and extensive changes in the 
original plan of the work as a whole, or on extensivo and 
far-reaching verbal agreements (including a very larye numbor 
of common corruptions or changes in detail). On such broad 
and sound considerations Hcrtol bases his conclusions regarding 
the relationships of SP, N, and H, for instance. (Seo o" g. his 
Pane. p. 432 ff. Noto the contrast between tho unmistakable 
cogency and effectiveness of tho evidence there produced, and 
that which I am about to quoto regarding " t,” “K” and 
“ N-W.”) Hut nothing even remotely fesombling that sort of 
evidence has yot boon produced by Hertol in support of the 
conclusions with which wo aro now dealing. Tho roason for 
this omission is indicated in tho next paragraph: such evidence 
does not exist. 

Theae theories aro not only unproved but unprovable.—It 
should bo distinctly understood that my disbelief in these theories 
of llertol’s is not based solely on tho insufficiency of tho 
eviJonce which ho has advanst in support of them. I havo 
kept them constantly in mind in working thru the versions 
my sol f, and have carefully soarcht for signs of their corroct- 
noss; and in vain. While, theroforo, this clmptor will naturally 
contain, for tho most part, merely rebuttal of llertol's alleged 
evidence, it must not be supposed that that is tho whole story. 
An unbiast study of tho ontiro Paflcatantra in all its older 
versions has convinst mo that these theories are not only 
unproved, but unprovable. Everything points against thorn. 
r*ina conv.ct.on of this fact can only co.no from a survey of 
atf tho ov.dence, which is gathered in my Critical Apparatus. 

I think that anyone who, with open mind, studies that evidence, 
can hardly fa.1 to agree with me. 


I. The supposed archetype “ t.” 

What i. meant by this “ t ”?-According to Hertel, he has 
pnned m fur jeden Ph.lologen einwandfreior Weise " (Parte, 
p. 443) that all existing versions of tho Pancatantra °-o back 
to an archetype which showed certain deHnito corruptions 
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Incidentally, lie emends all these passages in Jiis edition of 
Tantrflkhy.lyika, making it read as he thinks tho original 
Paiicatantra did, altho according to his own theory the Tantrfl- 
khyftyikn must liavo had and retained these “ corruptions “ in 
his toxt. Jiut let that pass. Ilertol quotes (Tantrrtkhyftyika, 
Einloitung, p. 34 ff.) just seven cases in which he thinks 
corruptions of this " archetype t" can be found. They mostly 
concern very minor points—changes of one or two letters in 
a single wo'rd. In my opinion it is utterly unsound to haso 
such swooping conclusions on so little evidence, evon if the 
points wore individually reliable. But they are far from that. 
Lot us consider the sevon casos seriatim. 

1. prntyajito, T “A 149;" Reconstruction II § 02.—After tho long 
conversation in which tho crow sues for the friendship of the mouse, nt 
last the iiiouho yields. Tho versions (boo exact reforoncos in my Critical 
ApparatUB) road: 

T toe clirutvS hirapyo ’bravlt: pratyarthito (so m«8.) ’hail* hhavatil.tathff 
nilma. 

SI* liirunyuknl.i: pratyAyifo 'hull* bhovatA; bhavatu bhAvadahhimatam. 

II hirnpyako baldr nibartyAha: flpyAyito ’had* bhavafAnona vacandmrtonn. 

(Aftor insertion:) tad bhavatu bhavato 'bhimntam (H Mil. adds eva). 
8pl Iiab a wholly difforont passage, rellcelod also in Pij, which howovor 
adds at tho ond of it: nbravtt: bhadra. pratyRyito 'hail* bhavatrt. 

So cf. peril tips 7Gb krtvi(«vflsaih ca tena sab- 

Km (abbreviated equivalent of a much longer passage that includoa this) 
salchyait* yatnonn vidadhe tena visrabdham (Marik. me. tc sa-, cm. to 
nltvA, viarambhnm) AkhunA. 

Sy Dio Mrub sprach: Ich will dich in Froundschaft annehmen, denn leh 
habo noch nic eino Bitto entUluaehL 
Ar (Cheikho) Tho mouse anid: I accept your friendship, for never in any 
caso havo I withhold ono in need from hi® nocoasity. 

Tho rending of the T rata, would moan “I have been challenged (or, 
opposed) by your worship." It contains tho word pratyarthito , which 
llortel ernonds to pralyilyito, “I have been mado confident (or, my trust 
•has boon won; or, possibly, 1 liavo bocn convinst, porsuaded) by your 
worship." That the original Paflcatantra read pratydyito here scctna clear 
to mo also. Both SP and Pp have tho correct reading pratyayitOy which 
to my way of thinking is good ovideuce in itself. But since Ilertol cannot 
allow any other vorsion to liavo a more original reading than Tautri- 
kliyAyika, he must needs show that their readings nro “ fortunate correc¬ 
tions" of a corruption found in their archetypes. How does ho do this? 

As for Pflrpabhadra, he simply asserts it, without a shadow even of an 
attempt to prove it. And this is “proof by strictest philological method!" 
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As for SP, his proof is most curious. Hitopadosa, tho nearest relative 
of SP, has (as quoted above) dpy&yilo. This word “kommt in seinen 
SchriftzUgcn den anderen Lesarten so nahe, daC man wild nnnehmen 
mtlasen, os sei aus einer Korruptel hervorgegangon, die NftrSyana [the 
author of Hit.) konjckturell boasorte" (Tantr. Einl. p. 35.) Hocnusc Xlito- 
padeia has a secondary reading that comes fairly close to tho original 
one, therefore its relative, SP, which has tho original reading, must go 
back to an archetype which had a secondary one!! It scorns to inc that 
comment is hardly necessary on such argumentation. 

Coming now to Pahlavi: Hortol assumes that it con tains, in tho phrase 
"for I have never disappointed anyono’s desire" (or tho like), the oqni- 
valont of a Sanskrit word prflrthito, instoad of pratyuyito, IIo then argue* 
that Pa either had pratyarlhito (as in T) in its Sanskrit archetype, and 
mistranslated it as if it were pr/irthito, or else that its Sanskrit archetype 
actually road prfirthito. which is vory close, at least, to pratyarlhito. Thus 
ho seeks to show that Pa also goos back to a corrupt substitute for 
pratyHyilo. 

Now, it is dangerous to argue so confidently about Pahlavi's rendering 
of a single, more or less vague word. I would suggest that tho following 
intorprotation of Pahlavi’s rending is at least ns likoly to bo right as 
Ilertol’s. Pahlavi (as quoted above) begins tho speech of tho mouse with 
the words “ I accept your friendship." This is a reasonably close para¬ 
phrase of pratyayito 'hath bhavatd, "You have won my confidence," or moro 
literally "I have bean made trustful by you." Tho following expression 
of Pahlavi, "for I have novor disappointed anyone's desire," may also pass 
for a slight distortion of tho following phraso of SP and H, (tad) bhavalu 
bhatadabhimatam } " (so) let wlmt you desire bo fulfilled." This is no moro 
of a dopartuio from tho original than constantly occurs in Pa. Pa general¬ 
izes the particular statement of tho original; but tho word "dcsiro" or 
“ »'eod,’* found poraistcntly in all tho Pa versions, may bo moro reasonably 
equated with the Sanskrit abhitnatam, actually found in SP and H, than 
with tho imaginary *prdrthilo, not found in any Sanskrit vorsion. 

Wore it not for Hartal's unwillingness to recognizo tho possibility that 
any othor version may preserve tho original as against a corruption in T, 

I am confident that he would nover have beon led into such argumentation 
as tho abovo. To mo, at least, it seems very clear that (1) pratyayito, the 
correct reading, was inherited directly from the original Paflcatantra into 
tbo Ur-SP, into tho archetype which Pij used bore, and probably into tho 
archetype of Pa; (2) H by a slight socondary corruption changed it into 
npyfiyito, with consequent further slight additions to the sentence; (8) T 
(at least oar manuscript* of it) by a somewhat moro markt change sub¬ 
stituted pratyarthito for it-—It is highly likoly, too, that (4) So and K? 
point to an archetype containing the correct pratyuyito (see their readings 
quotod above). 

For a fuller discussion of this passage seo my article, AJP. 86. 257 IT. 

2. The verse T IL 87; Reconstruction II tb 53.—'This vs occurs only 
in T, SP, N, and Pn. Therefore, like tho preceding case (in which Hertol 
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quite ignores the Bf versions), it would prove nothing ns to an archetype 
of all the versions, oven if Hortcl were right shout it At most it could 
only prove something about a common archetype of T, SI* (N), and l*n. 
lint it proves nothing of the sort The verse reads, in my reconstruction: 

taaya krtc liudlmh ko nu kuryftt karma vigarhitam 

yaiyil 'nuhandhab pdpiyiin adhonitfho vipndyatc. 

The italicized words nro not certain. Variants: a, l*n tasyilh krle\ T 
limyilrthe ko nu vibudhah ; SI* ed. kjii ka* ca (a tathd Ijte or latkrtera) 
/.«" ko ’**•«; N also 'tra for nu, otherwise as text b, N rigarliattam. c, I’n 
(and T c«l. by cm.) 'nubandhiit (T mss. as text). I'n pilpiffMtfi, SI* far- 
rdrthah, Sl’o pardrthal), N p&rtirthyah. d, I’n naro nitfham prapa<P\ SI’, N 
fa cciiikah kfh pumfm (N 51 /dAift). 

The variations are, it will bo noted, more extensivo than usual. In 
addition to thoso mentioned, T transposes tho two half stanzas, putting 
our cd boforo ah. Hortcl says on this subject: “ Da abor im Sanskrit dcr 
Itolativsntz gncuhnlich vorausgoht, so ist Sar. |i. e. T| in diesom I'unkte 
ficher ursprUnglich." ’J’he italics aro mine; they call attention to tho value 
of the word "sichor" in Jlertol’s vocabulary. On tho contrary, tho very 
fact that the relative clause usually precedes makes it oasy to boo how 
a vorso originally composed with tho relative clause following might 
naturally bo changod, in a secondary version, to the more normal order. 
The principle of the Uctio facilior ia familiar enuf. It is not so easy to 
concoivo a later version (or, as I boliovo, two independent versions, 81* 
and Pij) changing from the utual to tho umitual order. 

Ab to tho variations in tho words of tho stanza: tho first half verso 
is cstablisht by tho agreement of 1 ’ij with the unrelated N (I’n merely 
has tafydh for'taiya , misinterpreting the word as referring to tho word 
fetikii in the preceding vs, and N chungcs vigarhitam to x'igarhanam). In 
tlie second half vorso tho versions all vary more or loss; but the reading 
of T (mas.) makes good Bonne. Hortcl’s emendation anubandhdt is not 
called for; 8P and N ngroo with tho reading of tho T inss. and this is 
quite correct The word moans “ consoquonce," not cither “Anhang" or 
“Absicht" Tho noun to bo supplied with tosya and yatga (nono of the 
versions oxpress it) is something like “body” or "life,” as is shown by 
tho preceding contoxt. The verse moans: “What wise man, pray, would 
perform a repulsive action for tho sake of that, the consequence of 
which is evil and comes to naught when it gets to tho lowor world (after 
death]?" . 

There is, then, no reason to question the correctness of Ts reading in 
pftdu c (T’s a). But even if Hertol were right in thinking that anubandMU 
must bo read for anubandhoh , it would not prove that tho archetype of 
all vorsions was corrupt, nor oven the archetype of T, SP, and I’d, which 
alone havo this vs. For I*o has tho reading which Hortel believes to have 
been original. Ho must have got it from somewhere. It remains for Hertol 
to prove that he “ restored " au original reading “ happily," after finding 
a corrupt rending in his archetype. 
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From the fact that Spl and Pa do not contain this verso Hertcl strangely 
concludes that it was corrupt in their archetypes. But both Spl and Fa 
omit a great many verses of the original. They furnish absolutely no 
bnsia for such an inference. 

3. bhojanain, T p. CO, 1. 9; Reconstruction I § 570.—In the story of 
tlio Iron-eating Mice (1.16) a rich morchant cheats his poor friend of soino 
iron which had been left on deposit, tolling the owner that tho mice had 
eaten it The owner pretends to believe it. Tho lying merchant’s further 
course is described in T thus: 

asiiv api suparihrelnhrdayab (g parituata") padySdipurabsnrilih tftsya 

ptljibh kartum ilrabdliavan bhojanaih ca prilrthitavun. 

Tho Syriac has: Joner aher frente sicli, dafl ihm dor Kaufmann Glnubon 
achonkto. Und nachdem er ihn oingcladen, an dem Tagc in scinem Hnnse 
*u spoisen,—&c. (Arabic similarly.) 

Nothing romotcly rosombling the last clause is found in any other 
version oxcopt Somndova, which roads: prfirUiftygm Ssa ca tato vapijo 
’sm»t »ft bhojanain, so ’pi saihtufya tat tasmfti pradfftuih pratyapadyatn. 

Tho words whioh concern ns aro bhojanani ca prdrthiiavdn in tho 
TantxKkhyfiyika. Taken in the most natural sense, they would soom to 
mean (ns Hertol rightly says) “ and [tho rich man] nskt [the poor man) 
for food." Of course this is nonsonse; this cannot bo what the pnssago 
was intondod to moan. It scorns impossible to assume a change ofsubjoct; 
unless a word has fallen out, tho subjoct of prdrthiiavdn must bo the same 
as that of tho immediately preceding drabdltavdn, namely, tho rich man. 
But if tho rich man is the subjoct, then the meaning must obviously bo 
"and invited him to a moal." And this is oxactiy what tho Palilavi has! 

So far 1 am in agreoment with Hortel; it is scarcely conceivable that 
the TantrKkbyiyika intends any other moaning than that which the 
Pahlavi has. Now, says Hertol, we must then understand prdrthay in tho 
sense of mmantroy, [" ask " t=) " invite," a soiibo in which it seems to bo 
otherwise unrecorded, but which to English-speaking persons will not 
seem a violent ohango of meaning, in viow of tho fact that our verb 
“ “ak " '» *o «>«<>• 1 think Hortel is right in this too. But when Hertcl 
proceods to assert that wo must emend bhojanarii to bhojane, bocause 
nimantray "invite" is regularly construed with the locative, I cannot 
follow him. We aro assuming a hitherto unknown moaning for tho vorb 
prdrthay; how can wo know what its construction would bo? Is it not 
a priori quito conceivable that the accusative of tho goal should bo used 
after a verb of summoning or inviting? You invito a person to a meal. 
Hertcl seems to me to strain at a gnat after swallowing a camel; it is 
really much more of an act of faith to accept the meaning he assumes 
for prdrthoy than to allow the use of the accusative after it. 

The oxcoptional sense in which prdrthay is used here (if Hertcl is right) 
may bo assumed to be the reason for Somadeva’s rewriting of the passago 
in such a way as to make the poor man really " ask " (« beg, bitten, 
tho rich man for food ( bhojanain; note the accusative in Somadeva!). This 
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cnnnot he original if tlio I’ahlavi in original; and, ns 1 have indicated, 
it scorns clear to mo (aa to Hcrtel) that Tantrakhyiiyikn support* I’ahlavi. 

I therefore agree with Hortol as to the interpretation of this pnssago, 
hut not as to the necessity for emendation of the TantrAkhyAyika manu¬ 
scripts. Hut even if ho were right on that point; even if wo had to assume 
thnt tho Ur-Paflcatnntra road bhojane\ what right has Hortel to assume 
that tho Pahlavi goos hack to a corrupt archetype? The I’ahlavi has 
exactly the meaning which llertel Bays tho original must havo had. What 
possible ground is thoro for asserting that this correct meaning rests on 
a “ glUcklicho Bessorung," rather than on an inheritance of the correct 
reading from the Ur-Pancatantra directly? Hertel Btatoa none whatever. 
Of course thero is none—unless you regard as already proved the very 
proposition which Hcrtel is trying to provo. In short, Hortel argue* in 
a perfoct circle without realizing it. fine is again constrained to assume 
that Hortel would not havo hit upon this curious view that I'ahlavi must 
go hack to a corruption that had hoen chnngod hack again to the original 
reading, woro it not for his desire to show that all texts of tho I’ancatantra 
must ho at least as corrupt as T In every case. Sinco he believes (wrongly, 
in my opinion) that T is hero corrupt, therefore 1’a must rest on a 
“ glUcklicho Hossorung;" otherwise wo should havo 1’a preserving tho 
original bettor than T, and that would nover do! 

4. Tho tree-oracle, T p. 57, 1. 15 fT.; Reconstruction I ft 547.—This 
concerns tho emendation—clover and plausiblo enuf-which Hortel makos 
in Tb text of Dharmabuddhi’s spooch after tho fake oraclo has doclarod 
him guilty of theft On tins passage soo my Critical Apparatus ad loc. 
Whatever tho truo text of Tnntrftkhyftyika may have hoen at this point, it 
sooms to mo that thoro is no reason whatever for assuming its originality 
as against tho ngreemont of tho other versions. On tho contrary, Ti version 
sounds very bizarre and badly conatructod. I IcrtePa only argument in its 
favor seems to bo that after tho supposed oraclo haa doclarod Dharrna- 
buddhi guilty, ho must protond to confess guilt boforc taking action 
leading to a demonstration of bis innocence. I do not know where 
Hortel gets this extraordinary logal principle. 1 havo never heard of it, 
in Hindu law or any othor. It seems to me cloar that TantrEkhyiyika 
has a secondary voraion at this point Kjemcndra follows T; the other 
versions all agree substantially, with the minor cxceptioni noted io my 
discussion of the passage, L c. 

At any rate, it is bogging tho whole question to assume, as Hcrtel 
docs, that because tho othor versions havo no mention of a snake in 
this passage, therefore thoy most go back to a text which agreed with the 
T mss. in having the supposedly corrupt reading aham, which Hortol would 
emend to ahim. Hertel forgets that in the same passage, further down, 
tho T mss. contain tho uncorrupt and unmistakahlo word krwi»arpam. 
According to his theory, then, the other versions must have ignored thi* 
word, tho it was not corrupted. Their failure to mention tho snake, there¬ 
fore, cannot possibly be due meroly to the supposed corruption of Mm to 
aham. Such a theory would have to explain why they ignored k'rmoMrpan. 

Kdg*rton, PkArtuntta. II. 7 
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5. The crocodile and the ape, T A28G; Reconstruction IV §86.— 
On this eee page 102 below. It concerns another passage in which Ilertcl 
emends the mss. of T, and assumes that all other versions must go back 
to an at least equally corrupt archetype. I 6hall show, on tho contrary, 
that the entire clause containing the word in question is probably an 
interpolation in T; and that at any rate there is no roason to prefer T's 
text to that of tho other versions; quite tho contrary. But since thero is 
in the other texts no trace whatever of this passage in T, whether corrupt 
or uncorrupt, there is certainly no reason for assuming that they all go 
back to the corrupt version of it. All tho texts frequently omit original 
passages whore there is not tho slightest reason to assume corruptions. 

6 . Tho verse T III. 126; Reconstruction III vs 107. —This vorso, 
which occurs only in T, BP, N, and I’p (so that again it could prove 
nothing for an archetype of “ all" vorsions), is very violently emended 
by Hcrtel, in a way which results in a destruction of what seems to mo 
tho obvious intent For the readings, sco my Critical Apparatus. The 
preceding proto (III §800) says: “Royalty goes with [belongs to, comes 
naturally to] a man who is genoroue, wise, and heroic." This verso then 
proceeds: “When a man is gonerous, heroic, and wise, peoplo [retainers, 
attendants, subjects) attach themselves to him; and these 'peoplo' con¬ 
stitute his superiority. Ono who has [this) superiority goto richos, from 
richos comos fortune [majesty, *H]; ono who has fortune has authority, 
and from that comos royalty.” It sooins to me clear that tho three qualities 
of gonorosity, wisdom, and horoiim arc the joint starting-point of the 
logical development loading to royalty. All versions, as we havo them, 
support tltis view. Hertol, by inserting in pftda a tho word vidyS, uttorly 
destroys this logical dovolopment by making “ wisdom," one of the throo 
coordinates, dovclop out of tho other two, “heroism" and “generosity." 
His “emendation" results in tho following meaning: “When a man is 
generous and heroic he gots wisdom [! a curious dictuml]; in a man who 
is wise nnd intelligent virtues acquiro their real valuo " &c. (reading with 
T in tho socond plda). Why doos a man who is gonerous and heroic 
nocossarily got wisdom? 

As to tho roadlngs of tho soveral texts: Pflrpabhadra has tho correct 
reading in the first pSda; SP and T spoil tho motor by omitting ca (by 
holography?—tho next word begins with the syllable txi-, which is vory 
like oa in Dcvanlgari and not unlike it in 6lradft). Tho correct reading 
in the second p&da is furnisht by SPa and N, largely supported by Pn. 
In o all texts agree. In d T and Pq have the oorrcct reading, apparently, 
altho possibly tho readings of SP« and N might be considered. 

Accordingly, my opinion of this stanza is that the “emendation " which 
Hertol would make in the text* of the versions that contain this verse 
is nothing but a " Schlimmbessorung," which spoils tho apparent original 
souse of the verso. In spito of the divergences of tho various texts, each 
pfida is correctly preserved in somo ono of them, at least. 

7. The vs T 1.174; Reconstruction I vs 168.—Here Hertol apparently 
assumes (SP p. LVI f.) two corruptions of his “t," namely, in pSdab the 
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uumetrical bhavitavyam for bhfivyam, and in pada c anugamyo for anu- 
kumpyo. (For tbo readings of all texts seo my Critical Apparatus.) 

Ah to tbo first: the uryfi mctor requires bhfivyam, not bhavitavyam. All 
inss. of T nevertheless read bhavitavyam. Four inss. of SPa read likewise. 
All other (twelvo) mss. of SI', including several of SPa, and one of them, 
K, the oldest and best according to Hertel, road correctly bhfivyam. N, the 
nearest relativo of SP, also has bhfivyam; so has Pij. The vorse occurs 
nowhere else in Sanskrit. Will anyono believo that on the basis of the 
corruption bhavitavyam in T and four SPa mss., Hertel assumes that this 
corruption must have been in the archetype of all PaHcatantra versions, 
ignoring the correct reading of all the otlior versions? It sounds incredible; 
but this is just what ho says. Noto especially that tho ms. K of BP has 
bhfivyam; and comparo tho following. 

Secondly: anukampyo is read by T£, Pn, and N (with tiro slight cor¬ 
ruption anubaitipo in N). It is supportod as to meaning by tho Pahlavi 
(Old Syriac, “ Inss dir’s... loid tun um ihn ”). Ta has anugamyo, SP adhi- 
gamyo (v. I. of a abhi K, tho “best ms.," anugamyo). A* to this Ilortcl 
says “durch K schoint auch das anugamyo dos 8. l’ada In Sftr. J—T|a 
fUv den Archotypos von SP. gesicherl" (Italics mino.) Comparo this with 
Hortol's conclusion about tho preceding question, bhavitavyam or bhfivyam , 
and what do we find? Thovo SP’s ms. K with eleven othors read bhfivyam, 
correctly; but never mind, tho inoorrect bhavitavyam is certainly the 
reading of tho SP archetype—because wo must shew that tho archctypo 
was incorrect, lost TantrftkhvXyika appoar less corroct than anothor version. 
Here, the ms. K is the only SP ins. which has the l oading anugamyo ; and 
tho Nepalese has the correct reading anu*aMtp(y)o. But since Ta ha* anu¬ 
gamyo, tho roading of tho single ms. K is this lime ennf to make anu- 
gamyo “geaichcrt" for the SP archctypo! Perfect agreements of half n 
dozen versions outside of tho TantrRkhyfiyika moan nothing at all; but 
tho agrooment of a singlo ms. of one subroconsion of ono version, with 
tho sacred TantrlkhyKyika a (altho Tp agrees with tho others), is onuf— 
oven if it is a bad reading—to establish absolutely the archetype of all 
of them! 

I need hardly say that in my opinion tho ovidonoo shows clearly that 
tho archetype of "all Torsions" read bhfivyam in b, with all versions 
oxcopt T and a few SP mss., and anukampyo in c, with TP, Pi}, N, and 
Pa (at least three independent sourcos), while the variant anugamyo of T« 
and the variants adhigamyo &c., and (in ono case) anugamyo, of various 
8 P mss., are corruptions. 

Summary and conclusion regarding “ t."—Of tho seven casos 
adduced by Hertel in support of his corrupt archetype “t”: 

The first concerns a secondary reading in T alone. Tho correct 
reading is found in SP, Po; a different corruption in H; Pa 
and Br are uncertain but indicate, if anything, that they go 
back to the corroct and original reading. 

7* 
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The second concerns what is not really a corruption at all; 
the reading of the mss. of T (supported by SP) is correct. 
Hertel merely failed to understand it. The transposition of the 
two half-verses in T is secondary. The verse in question is found 
only in T, SP, N, Pp, and therefore could prove nothing for 
an archetype of “ all versions." 

The third also concerns what is probably no corruption in 
T. In any case Pa’s version is correct in meaning and there 
is no reason to assume a corruption in it or its archetypo. 
Besides T and Pa the passage occurs only in So and can there¬ 
fore provo nothing for an archetypo of " all versions." 

The fourth concerns what is in all probability a secondary 
expansion in T, otherwise found only in Kf. The corruption 
which Hortol assumes in the T mss. would not, in any caso, 
explain the different versions of the other toxts. That is, even 
if T is original, the othor toxts do not indicate descent from 
the corrupt version of that original which exists in the T mss. 
according to Hertel. 

Tho fifth also concorns what is in all probability a secondary 
expansion in T. It will bo shown later that T is cortainly un¬ 
original, and inconsistent with itsolf, in tho context at this 
point. Tho other vorsions agroo closely in sonso and there is 
no reason to doubt their originality. As in tho preceding caso, 
there is, anyhow, no roason for supposing that tho othor toxts 
are connected in any way with the corrupt version of tho T 
mss., evon if Hertel wero otherwise right in his reasoning. 

Tho sixth again concorns a passage which Hertel misunder¬ 
stands. His assumption as to what the original road is impos¬ 
sible. There is no common corruption in tho versions. This 
passage too occurs only in T, SP, N, and Pp, so that it could 
prove nothing for an archetype of “ all vorsions." 

Tho seventh concerns two words in a single verso, found 
only in T, SP, N, Pp, and Pa. The first word is found correctly 
in all vorsions but T (and a few mss. of SP). The second word 
is found correctly in T?, Pi), N, and the archetypo of Pa; it 
is changed only in T a and SP, and only one ms. of SP has 
tho samo change as To. 

Such is the evidence from which Hertel draws such sweep¬ 
ing conclusions! In four of the seven cases (I, 2, 3, and 7) 
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of the supposed corruptions, Hertel himself assumes “glUck- 
liclie Besserungen ” in at least one, and usually several, versions. 
This is onuf to make us suspicious. In two of the others (4 
and 5) the agreement of the non-T versions is purely negative; 
they do not have a passage found in T in which Hertel assumes 
a corruption; and lie assumes that they left it out, or substituted 
something else, because it was corrupt in their archetype (of 
course a gratuitous assumption, since there is no version that 
does not frequently leave out minor details in which there is 
no reason to suspect corruption). The remaining case (6) is 
the one and only case in which all versions containing the 
passage (namely T, SP, N, and Pp; not “all Paiicatantra 
versions! ") agree positively on a reading which Hertel thinks 
is corrupt; hut I think, on the contrary, that if they agroed 
in reading Hortol’s 11 emendation,” wo should almost bo justified 
in discarding it, so improbable is it. 

Not ono case offers oven plausiblo grounds for assuming the 
archotypo 14 1," or for supposing that all oxisting versions go 
hack to a corrupt archotypo. 

II. The supposed archetype “ K 

What is meant by the archetype “K"t—A much more im¬ 
portant matter than “ t,” because its consequences are far more 
disastrous, is HcrtcPs opinion that all Paiicatantra versions ex¬ 
cept Tantrftkhyayika,—to wit, SP, N, H, So, Kp, Pa, and Spl and 
Pp except where they borrowed from T,—go back to a single 
archetype, called “ K," which differed from the archotypo of 
T and in particular contained certain definite corruptions. Hertel 
further believes that T0 was to some extent contaminated with 
an offshoot of this “ K," so that only T* is wholly independent 
of it. If true, this would obviously be of the utmost importance 
for weighing the ovidenco of the Paiicatantra versions and 
reconstructing the original. If truo, it would uttorly vitiate my 
reconstruction; for agreements between all the other versions 
would be only equal in weight, for the purposes of the re¬ 
construction, to the evidence of Tantrftkhyayika a alone. That 
is precisely what Hertel claims. As to the means of proving 
it, ho seems to recognize that it is necessary to demonstrate 
common changes or corruptions in all of these versions. No 
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amount of agreements in original inheritances would prove 
anything. Furthermore, it is, or should be, clear that the same 
change must be demonstrated in all the versions in question 
in order to have demonstrative force. And I should add: it 
must bo a change which could not easily be supposed to have 
occurred independently. It is likewise my opinion that a very 
considerable number of such common corruptions would bo 
required to demonstrate Hortol’s point. In both of these two 
latter rospects it will bo seen that Bertel's demonstration is 
seriously lacking. But furthermore, I hope to bo able to show 
that Bertel's cases are individually unsound. I think that all 
of them permit, and most of thorn demand, other interpretations. 
I shall now proceed to consider one by ono tho cases which 
Ilortol thinks support his hypothesis of an archetype 44 K ". 

1. The ape and the crocodile; Hook IV, frame, particularly T A 286; 
Reconstruction IV § 86.— In my above-mentioned article, AJP. 86.26'Jff., 
I hnvo discust this passage at longth. Excopt for ono point, which I shall 
mention presently, I boliovc that all.I say thoro is sound; and to savo 
■pace I shall try to be briefer boro. Tho main point is that in all versions 
oxcept T tho crocodile invites the monkey to como to his own liouso, 
which (in Pa and tho Jain versions) is located on a lovoly island wlioro 
thoro aro beautiful trees full of luscious fruits. This Ilortol considers 
absurd, bocauso tiro crocodile’s houso "liegt ja im Wasscr ". (How dooH 
Hortol know this? In Pa and Jn, on tho contrary, tho crocodile distinctly 
states that his house was on the island. Suppose this was a lie; what 
docs that mattor? How could tiro apo know where tho crocodilo’s homo 
was?)—In T, on tho other hand, tho crocodile says (A 286, Reconstruction IV 
6 36) yo 'yam antardetpakah samudramadhye, atra maydbhinavayduvana - 
/a*pannd rUpaoatyas tisro ndryo (so raw,; Hortol emends to vdnaryo) 
drtfapQrvdh (road probably ’dr?) pratinasanU sma, amrtdsvOdatulytih kal- 
pavrkfasadr&ds Uiravah. latrOharh twM prffAam dropya prdpaydmlti.— In 
tho other vorsious thoro is no mention of the throo “shc-apos" (Y mss. 

“ womon,” “ fcmalos This is another of tho “ corruptions " which Hcrtel 
ascribes to his 4 * t,” and assumes to have becu in tho archotypo of nil 
tho vorsions (seo p. 98). Tho sense of tho above passago is closoly re¬ 
produced in both Pa and tho Jain veitions, except that the clause about 
tho ndryo (or vdnaryo) is omittod. Hortel assumes that tho redactor of 
“ K ’’ found it in his archotype “ t," but loft it out because with tho 
corrupt reading ndryo it made poor sense. Since that time it has been 
pointed out by a pupil of mine, Mias Ruth Norton, that this clause is 
ovidoutly a close imitation of a clause which occurs in the story of the 
Ass without Heart and Ears (IV. 1); Hce my Critical Apparatus on IV § 65. 
At that place, IV §65, the sentonco is supported by other versions, and 
clearly belongs to the original. Here it seems to mo equally clear, after 
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Miss Norton’s observation, that T lias borrowed fho scntonco (with very 
slight adaptations) from that place. Such borrowings from ono Pafica- 
tantra story into another occur else where (e. g. in T itself, soc my Critical 
Apparatus on I § 637, and p. 178 below), but aro never to be attributed 
to the original Paflcatantra, I think, since they never occur in more than 
ono version. The original l'aflcatantra was not guilty of any such poverty 
of invention; it did not need to borrow from itsolf. 

Hertel tries, to be suro, to maintain that this motivation of the croco- 
dilo’s trick is for other reasons the only ono which the original can have 
had. He thinks that SP refers to it in the ape's later lamontation (after 
ho had discovered the trick), our §42 and vs 14. But rdga and ragin' 
(vs 14; cf. Hertel, Tantr. F.inl. p. 90) do not noceasarily moan “ Goschlcclita- 
liebe" and “ die Verliobton," as Hertel renders them in order to carry 
his point The Pahlavi versions (the only ones which have preserved an 
equivalent of vs 14 besides Sl* and N) speak only of “ groedinesa," and 
that is clearly what SP moans by rfiga, since in SP thore has been no 
hint of the sex motif. It is greediness for the delicious fruits of g 8G that 
is roforrod to; just as in the Jfltaka version of the same story, which 
knows only fruits as tempting objects, not females. 

For these reasons I now think that there is not a shadow of ground 
for bolieving that tho original Paflcatantra bad any mention of the soi 
motif as used by the crocodilo in seducing tho ape. No version of this 
widespread story has such a motif, so far ns I know (in spite of Hertel, 
op. cit. p. 90; for tho story of Parisi?taparvan II. 720 ft', is clearly a " Tar- 
Baby" story ~a» Ilcrtcl himself indicates clsowhero, soo DRlmhnrdt, 
Natursagen, 4. 27 ff.-and is not in any way connected with this motif). 
Correct accordingly my tentative admission, AJV. 36.261, top; whon 1 wrote 
that, I was still too much imprest by Hortcl’s confident assertions. 

The rest of my remarks /. c. aro devoted to pointing out that Hertel 
in his haste ovcrlookt an important fact about tho TantrRkhyRyika, which 
brooks down tho keystone of his arch, and incidentally proves that the 
Tantr Skhyftyika, so far from being tho "only correct version," is here 
obviously corrupt and inconsistent with itsclf-a vory bitter pill for 
Ilcrtol to swallow! The great superiority of T over tlio other versions 
consists, according to Hertel, in tho fact that T does not, like thorn, mako 
tho “ absurd proposal" that the apo should come to tho crocodile's house. 
It is indeed true that no such words occur in tho crocodile's speeches 
in T. But in T " A 284," our IV §§ 32 and 83, tho ape is represented as 
saying to tho crocodilo: yac ca bhavatubhihitam, grhagamanad&radar - 
ianaikapStrdbhisarixbandhf mayd bhavdn na frtat). &c. Thcso words aro 
simple nonsense as tho T stands, for the crocodile had said no such thing. 
But they prove, for ono who has eyes, that T goes back to a vereion 
which did represent tho crocodilo as inviting the apo to como to his 
house,-yes, and to see his wifo too (which Hertel thinks is a peculiarly 
inept idea). Either (1) words to this effect must havo originally been put 
into the crocodile’s mouth beforo this point (and been lost in T); or 
( 2 )—and this seems to me much more likely, as shown by the othor 
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versions, q. v. in my Critical Apparatus-this passage of T, just quoted, 
represents the very language originally spoken by the crocodilo, and 'I’ 
is corrupt only in attributing it to tho ape. (I assume that T lost, by a 
lacuna, our IV §82, which the Pahlavi preserves, and in which the croco¬ 
dilo bogins to speak: also our IV vs 8, of which reflexes aro found in Pa 
and So; and that then T tried to patch up our § 33, originally a part 
of the crocodile’s speech, by inserting ync ca bhavatubhihitam, so as to 
make it fit in the ape’s mouth; the redactor failing to note tliut tho 
crocodile had not said anything like tho words which ho makes tho ape 
quote from the crocodile. Note thatT’s text has two serious gaps, which 
Uortel also recognizes* almost immediately after this placo. Evidently tho 
archetype of all our T mss. was fragmentary in this viciuity.) 

To summarise: instead of proving that all versions except T go back 
to a siuglo corrupt archetypo at tins point, tho passago proves that most 
of thorn ure suporior to T in two respects. (1) They present tho crocodile’s 
invitation to tho ape to visit his houso in a rational and consistent form, 
whoreaa T (does not leave it out, as Hertol hastily asserts, but) prosonts 
it in a vtrballhornt form, grossly inconsistent with itself. (2) They agroo 
with tho JAtakas and othor versions of tho story in making tho motif that 
educed tho apo a dosiro for luscious fruits, not for sexual gratification. 
T’s sentonco referring to tho latter motif was clearly not in tho original 
and was almost cortainly borrowed from a passage in tho story of tho 
Ass without Heart and Kars.* 


1 In closing his discussion of this passago, Tantr. Elnl. p. P4f., Hortel 
alludes briefly to a few other points which ho aoo.ns to think support his 
"K" hypothosis. (1) In Reconstruction IV § 41, in various " K " vorslons, 
tho crocodilo tolls the apo that physioians and exorcists have rocommendod 
au apo’s heart to cure bis wlfo. In IV § 24 the wifo’s friend had told tho 
crocodile that this remedy was "a matter of secrot knowledge among 
women - (this statement also in T). Hertol strangely regard, this as an 
inconsistency in tho “ K " versions. Of course it is nothing of tho kind. In 
his ovor osgornoss to mtke a point, Hertol, as in many other cases, quite 
loses sight of tho realities of tho situation. In § 24 the wifo’s friond is 
deceiving tho crocodile; in § 41 the crocodilo is deceiving tho ape; in 
both casoa a fraud is being practist. In reality tho crocodilo’. wife was 
not sick at all, unless "heartsick - with jealousy of her husband. No one 
had rosily prescribed an apo’s heart for her. Tho two different allegation, 
aro both perfectly suited to the different situations, and both aro undoubt, 
odly parts of tho original Pancatantra; tho failure of T to proaorvo § 41 
is doubtless duo to tho fragmentary stato of its mss., and is in any caso a 
secondary omission. Tho female friend, speaking to tho crocodile, naturally 
alleges that the remedy of the apo’s heart is a feminine secret; that is 
an argument to which a mero malo CRn have no reply, whereas if sho had 
attributed it to physicians, tho fraud might have been discovered by the 
crocodilo. Hut when tho crocodilo speaks of the matter to the apo, he 
naturally would not admit that ho was proposing to kill his friond on tho 
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2 . The verse T II. 90; Reconstruction II vs 55.-This verse is found 
only in T, Pn, and the offshoots of Ur-SP (SP, N, 11); no truce of it 
occurs in Pa, So, Kj, or Spl. Accordingly it could prove nothing for an 
nrchotypo of «all versions except T." The reading clearly indicated for 
the original is: 

nu svalpani apy adhyavasftyablilroh karoti vijMnavidhir gupaih hi 

andhasya kidi hustatalasthito 'pi nivartayaty artham iha pradlpajj. 
riniB, with variants which need uot concern us now (soo Crib App.; 1 
ugroe with Hortcl that tlio readings just quoted arc indicated for the 
original of SP, N, H, and Pi)), all versions but T. T roads acyaoudya? 
in n, and dndhyam for artham in d. These variations, as Hcrtel points 
out, apparently originate in graphic confusions duo to the SAradft alphabet 
Anyone but Her tel would considor it a natural inference, then, that they 
originated in the only recension known to exist in foradft mss., namely T. 
Hcrtel, on tlio contrary, thinks they indicate that all the other versions 
go back to a Hiradil original, u hypothesis for which thcro is not a 
scintilla of real ovidonco, and which is most improbable.—Hertol finds 
the readings of T obviously superior. I cannot agreo. The SP-N-H-Pq 
version moaiiB: "Tha acquisition of knowlodgo does not confer tho loast 
advantage upon ono who is afraid to tako a firm stand. Docs a light 
confer any advantago upon a blind man here, even tlio it bo placed in 
tho palm of his hand?” Tho T vorsion moans; "Tho acquisition ... upon 
one who is irresolute and fearful. Doos a light remove the blindness of n 
blind man ” He. The T rodnetor road artham as 'antham (which is graphi¬ 
cally closo to it in Sfirodl), and under tho influence of the preceding 
word andhasya assumed a mistake for andhyam, ‘•blindness;” this wuR 
nccoinpanicd by a reinterpretution of nivartayaty in tho sense of " mnovo," 
which tho word may ulso have. Thcro is no reason whatever for pre¬ 
ferring T’s reading to that of the other texts. For a fuller discussion, 
soo AJJ\ 80. m ff. 

3. Tlio verse T II. 25; Reconstruction II vs 15.—Tho verso is found 
in all texts but Bo and K$. It roads: 

satrui)ft na hi sailidndhyBt susli^tenitpi sailidhintl • 

sutaptam api pfiniyaih sninayaty ova pHvakam. 

The only variants arc: in a, 8pl rdirnwl, T iatrundpi na°; in c, T alaytam 
(ms. It diaptam). Pa’s version supports that of the majority of Sanskrit 
texts.-" With an enemy one should not ally himself, not ovon with a 
very closo allianco. Water, ovon tho heated very hot, still puts out firo.” 
The boating of wator very hot constitutes a very closo approach to the 

basis of an M old wives' tale ho attributes tho proscription to ropntablo 
medical authorities.—(2) All tho remaining passages roforrod to l. e. concorn 
foaturos of tho original which have disappeared or boon changed in T. 

I do uot see how Hertol can imagine that they prove anything oxcept tho 
imperfection of Tantrakhyfiyika. Every one of tho features concerned fits 
its context admirably, as Hertel seems tacitly to admit. 
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nature of fire-as close as water is capable of—and is therefore meta¬ 
phorically reforred to as “ a very close alliance" with firo. In spite of 
such a “close alliance," water puts out fire. So alliance, however close, 
with a natural enemy is dangerous.—The T reading can have sonso only 
by understanding ataplam punningly as “not injured;" “water, even tho 
not boated (not injured), still puts out fire." But the point of tu&iffanSpi 
sariidhina, “even (note the emphatic apt) with a very closo alliance," is 
surely more in keeping with the other version. Nothing is said in tho 
first half verso about not injuring an ally. 

In WZKM. 26.13 ff. Hertel reconsiders this verse (replying to a sug¬ 
gestion from Thomas, which I agreo with Hertel in considering untenable). 
Ho adds nothing of moment to his previous arguments. lie seems to me 
to miss tho point of the verse altogether. It is not necessary to suppose 
that a benefit is considered as boing done to the water by being heated, 
nor that tho root lap is used of a friendly action. The point is simply 
aud solely that a man who tries to form a closo alliance with his natural 
enemy is likonod to fire trying to ally itaolf with water. Tho boating of 
the water is metaphorically spoken of as an attempt to inako water liko 
firo in its nature. The attempt must be unsuccessful; water still puts out 
firo. So, no matter how much a man may try (by a “ close alliance") to 
assimilato his enemy to himself, tho enemy will still injure him. 

4. Haslet or unhuskt sesame? Story II. 2.—This is tho only other 
caso (V cf. however No. 5, below) ndvanst by Hertel in favor of his arche¬ 
type “ K " in his first statement of tho caso (Tantr. Einl. p. 28 if.). Wo 
are here confronted by a serious problem, no possible solution of which 
is froo from difficulties. For a complete discussion seo AJP. 36. 2GG IT., 
and my Critical Apparatus on Reconstruction II vs 27. Hero I shall merely 
state the general facta. 

(a) The catch-vorae (n vb 27) to thcSoaame story, II. 2, seema to have 
originally referred to tho exchange of hiukt for Iwskt sesamo. This is, in 
iny opinion, not cortain, but probable. So T reads, and aloo certain off¬ 
shoot* of Spl; the othor Sanskrit voraions are all non committal and do 
not mention oithor “huskt for huskt" or “huskt for unhuskt." Only Pa 
ha*." huskt for unhuskt." According to Hertel, tho verso road “ huskt for 
huskt" not only in the Ur-Paficatantra, but also in bis “K," which thus 
is not claimed to have boon corrupt at this point. The verse, therefore, 
docs not concern us directly. 

(b) In tho proso story, aftor the huskt sesame has been defilod, tho 
house-wife sends a boy (or, in some versions, goes herself) to exchange 
them. For what? According to § 182, probably for “black sesame” 

( kmatUdify, T); her allegation was to be that she had changed her mind 
and wanted to make something of “black sesame," instead of the “ whito 
sesame" which she had. In T—but only in T, so that there is no good 
reason for supposing it to bo original—the boy adds (after our II § 138) 
the injunction that tho “black sesamo" must also be huskt, since the 
white sesame which is offered in exchange is huskt. (Noto that tho woman 
is not 6aid to have given such instructions in T.) Now, in SP’s version 
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nf § 1312, we fiud the phrase ghrftatil&is tilun parigrhllvd, corresponding 
to T’s itn ilfu tihin (luRcitdn api) krtnatilailt par dear lay ited. Tlie verbal 
correspondence is sufficiently closo to suggest that there has been a 
phonetic confusion between ky «ta°und ghrtta*. SP’s text means “getting 
in exchange sesame for (this) huskl sesame Still thero is nothing to indi¬ 
cate whether the sesame to bo received in exchange was to be huskt or 
unhuskt (Tho Sl*« mss. have a different reading, which is clearly secondary, 
since more remote from the original, hero represented by T.) 

(c) But once the word ghrstatila was introduced, displacing the pre¬ 
sumably original kjfna°, tho motive to be alleged for the exchnngo (black 
for whito) was lost Since ghffla moans '* rubbed " or the liko, and so 
“huskt," it was a natural further change to make tho woman offer this 
huskt sesame in oxchango for unhuskt, hoping thus by offering a bargain 
to get an exchange. This is what SP does; in § 134 wo find it reading 
aghrftatil&ir ghpf\d grhyante. It is worthy of note—and seems to have 
escaped Hertol's attention - that T roads in our §134, in placo of tho 
phraso just quoted from SP, saniiirghiis tild mayil labdfuih, *nklah ArWdift. 
Not Ittiicilii luilcitdtfyl Even in Ts version tho main point is, not "huskt 
for huskt,” but "whito for black,"—in so far as it has any sort of corre¬ 
spondents in tho other vorsions. Only in tho evident insertion mentioned 
in my Crit. App. on §133 is omphusis laid on tho "huskt for huskt" 
idea; and this is hardly consistent with T itsolf in § 184, where the main 
point is " whito for black." 

(d) Iu short, nowhore in tho original prose—as indicatod by tho sub¬ 
stantial agreements of T and SP (allowing for the latter’s phonetic cor¬ 
ruption)—is tlicro any mention of either "huskt for huskt" or "huskt 
for unhuskt." This is tho caso also with So and Ktf, which as usual aro 
very much abbreviated (So even more than usual, so much so that Hcrtol 
assumes a lacuna in it* archetype; but this is very unlikely, I think; sco 
p. 117 bolow). Tho .lain vorsions are, ns often, quito indopondont; and in 
them wo find tho trade spoken of clearly as “huskt for unhuskt." The 
oxchango of different colors is wholly eliminated. So also l*a. But both 
Jn and Pa differ so radically from T and SP at this point that wo cannot 
use thorn for tho reconstruction. All that is clear is that thoy have wholly 
changed their originals. Soo footnote 8, page 108, for a possible explanation 
of their alteration. 

(0) Tho ambiguity of tho original prose, as regards the point whether 
tho sosame was to be hnskt or not, made it very oasy for lator vorsions 
to forgot, or alter, the catch-verse, and roprosont tho woman as offoring 
huskt sesame for unhuskt. This is exactly analogous to the motif of 
"new lamps for old," familiar to us all from tho famous story of Aladdin 
in the Arabian Night*. Obviously, to an oriental mind at least, this must 
be a natural motif. We cannot, therefore, agree with Hortel when ho 
scornfully reject* it as inconceivably stupid. 

(f) I hold, therefore, that the story originally dealt with an exchange 
of "huskt for hnskt" sesame, but that this was clearly Btatod only in 
the catch-verse, whereas the prose story spoko only of offering white 
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for black sesame. 3 The Ur-SP, Ur-Spl, and the archetype of Pa, by in¬ 
dependent and verbally quite different variations, changed the story (in 
SP probably owing to a merely phonetic corruption) to make it fall in 
with the familiar motif illustrated by the “now lamps for old " of Aladdin. 

(g) At the same time I should bo willing to grant that this is the 
kind of agreement between SP, Spl, and Pa, which would, if found in 
sufficient numbers, tend to justify Hortcl's assumption of their secondary 
connexion. It is, however, the only one of this kind, with the possible 
exception of No. 9 below, so far presented by Hcrtel; all his other cases 
arc illusory. And it would require not ono, but dozens, of such cases to 
prove the point It is easy to find just as strong evidence as this which, 
if considered alone, could bo made to prove interrelation betwoen ab¬ 
solutely any two Paflcatantra vorsions. Bocauso of the lack of other 
supporting ovidence of the same sort, it seems clear to me that wo are 
dealing in this case with a mere chance coincidence betwcon sovcrnl 
independent versions, of the sort which wo find in abundance thruout 
the Pancatantra. Hertol surely has no right to object to this hypothosis, 
sinco he rcpoatedly assumos that agreements botwoon several vorsions, 
even when they correctly represent the original J'aUcatantra, arc duo to 
“ gldcklicho Bosscrungon " and are therefore purely fortuitous. 

5. Other erldonce for “K” in Hcrtel, Tantr. Elnl. p. 31?-From 
Hortcl's language on p. 81 of the intr oduction to his translation of Tantrtl- 
khyflyika, it is perhaps to bo inferrod (tho the language is not clour to 
mo) that ho regards tho verses floated in the places tlioro montionod (in 
tho introduction to his odition of 8P) as ovidcnco for this «K." Thceo 
passages aro tho following. 

T vs 1.126; Reconstruction I vs 124. Tho catch-verse of tho story of 
Strandbirds and Sea, I. 9. The so-called “ K ” versions go back U> an 
original which moans: “ He who without knowing the prowess of the onomy 
picks a quarrel, comos to griof as tho sea did from tho strandbird." T 
alone readB akrandam for vikratnam (or the like), making it moan, accord¬ 
ing to llcrtol: “Ho who without knowing tho cry [but sco below!) of tho 
enemy " &c. Tho story is told by Damanaka to Saihjivaka by way of 
warning against undertaking to fight tho lion. The word “ cry " in such 
a connexion seems a palpable absurdity to mo. Hertol trios to justify it 
—and even to insist that it is the only possible meaning for the original 
—by arguing that tho strandbird, in the story, “ crios" to Garurja, thru 
whoso intervention Vijiju helps him out. This seems woak enuf at boat: 


3 It is ponible that this was understood by later redactors as “ huskt for 
unhuskt", that is, that the sosamo was black with the huaks on, but that 
tho huskt kernels were white. From information at my disposal it appoars 
that thoro aro various kinds of sesame, of different colors, some black on 
tho outside and white insido, but somo oithor white or black both outside 
and insido. Tho later versions which spoak of “huskt for unhuskt” may 
have understood “white for black” in that sense; and this may bo re¬ 
sponsible for their change. 
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it was not the “cry” of the bird that injured the sea; but in any case 
it seems to me to have no bearing on the question. The verse must have 
a general application, besides its application to the story of tho Strand- 
birds and Sea; and in particular it must be capable of application to tho 
situation between the lion and tho bull. To suggest that the bull did not 
know the lion's “cry," or particularly his “cry for help" (!), is ridiculous. 
And in fact that is not what TantrftkhySyika moans. The word 6kranda 
means not “ cry " but “ ally," a person upon whom one can call for help, 
especially against an unexpected attack in the roar. (See tho KlutUlya 
Arthattatra, Bk. 6, Ch. 2 and Bk. 7, Ch. 4; 1st od., pages 268 and 271.) 
Tho TantrlkhySyika is not so stupid as Hertel would mako it. It refers 
to tho poworful allies and protoctors of the strandbird. But this fits the 
situation between tho lion and tho bull very poorly; the lion has no allies 
and noeds nono, against tho bull. If is his “prowess" which tho bull has 
to foar. 

T vs I. 165; Reconstruction I vs 146.—Uoro wo find TP agreeing with 
SI’ and Pn ngainst (what seems to mo evidently) a lectio facilior of To 
and N. Ilcitol, of course, thinks N a “glUcklicho Bossorung." Seo my 
Crif. App. ad loc.\ thoro 1 point out that N makos absolute nonsenso with 
its reading, so that in N, at lonst, tho roading (<i aiitltkasya) which Hertel 
thinks is tho only right ono can only bo a bhindoring lectio facilior. This 
seems to ino reasonable support for my opinion that tho roading of all 
other vorsions-SP, Pi), and oven Tp-is tho right ono, and that To, like N, 
has a mere blunder. 

Hortol also refers l. c. to p. LIX of tho introduction to his edition 
of SP. I find ut that placo an attempt on his part to prove that SP 
and II go back to a corrupt KftrndB archotypo; but ns Hertel docs not 
even try to show that tho supposed corruption concerns any texts except 
SP and H (both descendants of his “ n—w," or what 1 call tho Ur-81*), 
it is clour that they show nothing whatsoever about “ K." I therefore do 
not understand Hcrfors roforcnco to this placo in connexion with “K" 
and can only attribute it to carelessness on his part. 

This is the oxtont of the “ ovidenco " advanst by Hcrtol for his “ archo- 
type K " in his TantrftkhySyika translation. Sinco that timo, howevor, 
he has brought forward certain other passages which ho thinks confirm 
his opinion. It is necessary now to consider thorn. 

G. The verso T I. 19; Reconstruction I rs 21.—Tliis is treated by 
Hertel WZKM. 25. 9ff. It is found in T, SP, N, Spl, Pn, and Pa. My 
reconstruction roads: 

kopapraeSdavastfloi vicinvantab Bamipagab 

arohanti sanftir bliftyil dhuuvanUim api pftrthivara. 

Thus, with minor variants (sec my Crit. App.), all versions except T, 
which reads dhurlatA tam for dhurvantam. SP ed. reads purlhivadrumam 
(SPa as text) for api parthimm ; and this gives the koy to tho inter¬ 
pretation. Ministers can gradually man ago to “climb" a king (as a tree), 
“even tho he shakes (sways in tho wind)." Hertel, however, maintains 
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that the T roading is the original, moaning “cvon tho ho (the king) is 
sly." Ho also argues that the comparison is not with a tree, but with a 
mountain, because later on (I §49) tlicro occurs a speech in which, in 
the T version, kings are declared to be durarohah as mountains, and 
Hertel sees in this an allusion, and an answer, to drohanti of pgda c of 
this verse. 

In tho first place, it seoms rather questionable to tako dhiirta in tho 
sense of “sly, cunning." It usually means “rogue, client, scoundrel," which 
would not fit hero. 

More important is the objection that § 49 can hardly be interpreted 
as a reply to this vs. There intervene two prose sections and several 
verses dealing with wholly different subjects. The verse we aro consider¬ 
ing is spoken by Hamanaka; Karataka’s imrnediato responso is simply 
an inquiry as to what D. plans to say to the lion. If § 49 were Karntaka's 
response to this stanza, it would bo put next to it, or cortainly would 
not bo soparatod from it by so much unconnected mattor. Moreover in 
§49 only T reads durfirohfih\ SP and both Jain versions read instond 
duKiradhyah (So durtiiadiil}), and this, in my opinion, proves that durS- 
r&dhyfth , not durdrohfiti, was the original Paflcatantra reading in § 49. 
Therewith falls tho verbal assonance with rtrohanti, and the last prop 
for Hortol's theory. 

Hortol mentions tho fact that the 81’a mss. road dhhnvantam for dAun 0 , 
mid claims that this "false reading" contains in its long fl a relic of the 
original dhflrtam'. Tho fl is of course not at all “false;" from the earliest 
timea to tho latest the forms dhtinoti &c. occur by tho side of d/iuttoti &c. 

Tho interchange dhunvanlam: dhQrtarh tam is, as Hortol notes, one 
which soems to bo duo to a confusion in the Sarada alpliabot. This, pace 
Hertel, would suggest naturally that tho eliango probably took placo in 
the only Paflc. recension which is known over to have boon written in 
Air Adi, namely, Tantrikliyiyika. That is, T has changed dhunvantam— 
on ovory account to bo regarded as tho original roading—to dhfirtant tam 
by a corruption which is very easy and natural in &ftradiL 

7. The rorso T II. 61; Reconstruction II vs 36.—In WZKM. 26. 23 
Hortol refers to this as another instance of an inferior roading in “K." 
Tho verso is found only in SP, N, H, and Pp, bosidos T, so that it could 
prove nothing for an antocedont of Pa, Rr> and Spl.—Tho variation 
reforrod to by Hortol is found in the fourth pRda of tho verso, which 
roads in T«: 

note hakira iva sathkucitfikbilingAb, 

while all othor versions, including TP (which Hertel thinks borrowed tho 
vs from “ K ") read, with slight variations (sco Crit App.): 

cflnyab k^apena bbavatity aticitram otat. 

Tho thing which to my mind proves, contrary to Hertel’s view, that Ta 
is secondary, is this. Tho Ta mss. add tho supposod “K" reading of tho 
pad a (with omission of tho first word), in their text, immediately after 
the following prose sentence! In other words, tho a mss. have a doublet 
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of tlio pads. Evidently tlio progenitor of the a mss. added one or the 
other reading in the margin, whenco it was later copied into the text, 
without deletion of tlio alternative roading. The only question is, which 
version was the original, and which the gloss? Woro the matter not dis¬ 
torted in Hortol's mind by his mistaken opinion about tho relationship 
of tho versions, I foel sure that ho would agree that tho probabilities 
favor the version which is found in both■ groups of T mss. And this pro¬ 
bability is raised to a practical cortainty by the fact that all the other 
Paflcatantra versions ngroo in having the reading which alone is found 
in TP, and which is also found, tho misplaced, in To.—Both readings in 
this case mako good sense; tlicro is nothing to choose between them. 
That fifman in pflda c is understood by the Ta version in tho double 
sense of “ breath," referring to the letter h, may well bo. But that does 
not prove that it was so understood originally. On tho contrary, this may 
suggest the origin of T«’s variant. The redactor who composed or inserted 
tho variant saw a good chance to mako a pun, and, Hindu-like, could 
not resist it. 

8. End of Book IV.-In Pnilc. p. 443 Hcrtol refers also to W/.KM. 2b. 
3(1 f. for an additional proof of “ K." I am unablo to find anything tlicro 
which could possibly be considered ns evon a somblanco of each proof. 
Docs Ilcrtol refer to tho end of Book IV, which he there discusses? If 
so, ho must allude to tho fact that the Pahlavi versions havo obvious 
correspondences to cortain pnrts of Tp which aro omitted in T« at tho 
ond of Book IV. Hortcl asserts that thcao passages aro secondary additions 
of “K," taken over thonco into Tp, and that the original Book IV ended 
as Ta does. Ho doos not oven mako an attempt to provo this statement; 
so I hardly know how to answer him. There is certainly nothing in¬ 
herently ohjcctionablo in tho passages in question—no a priori reason 
for supposing them to be secondary. If tlioro woro, wc may bo snro that 
Hertel would not have failod to point it out. On tho contrary, Ta> ending 
is so abrupt that it seems to mo to indicato a probable loss of something. 
No other tantra ends with a vorso spoken by ono character in tho story 
to another, as doos Ta hero. To mo it scomB clear that T3 and Pa pre¬ 
serve parts of tho original boro, which Ta has lost By tho way, since 
those parts aro found only in Tp and Pa, they would provo nothing for 
'• K," archetypo of all tho non-T versions. Let Hertel not reply that the 
omission of these parts in the Ur-SP, tho Jain versions, and tho Br vorsions 
is an indication that thoy were not original! For according to his own 
theory, since they bolongod to “ K," thoy woro found in tho archetype 
of thoso vorsions, and should bo found in them just as much as if they 
belonged to tlio original Paflcatantra, as I believe they did. Tho fact is, 
of course, that the Ur-SP and Br versions aro shortened as usual, and 
henco omit these passages (principally verses); whilo tho Jain versions 
havo lost them in their radical reconstruction of Book IV, especially the 
last part of it, which boars no resemblance to tho original. 

9. The Terse 8 P III. 82; Reconstruction III ts44; and preceding 
prose.-This is the last of tho cases which, so far as I havo been able 
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to discover in a careful study of Hortel's writings, lio advances as prdof 
of his “ K.” (His latest diacnasion of it ia found in ZDMG. fi9. 289 IT.) It 
is also one of the most complicated of all the cases, and needs very 
careful discussion. I shall first state the facta and probabilities of the case 
as they appear to me, upon earnest consideration of all the evidence and 
of HertePs arguments. After this I shall speak of Bertel's divergent views. 

Tho passage occurs in the story of the Elephant, Hares, and Moon 
(III. 8), at the point where tho clever hare first addreasos tho clophant- 
kiug. Being invited to state his business tho hare begins thus, according 
to my reconstruction (III § 64, middle, and vs 44): 

iaiaka aha: jiinrtty eva bhavfln, yathfirthavfidino dDtasya na <lo?ah karat}- 
tyah. (dQtamukhii hi rajtlnal ) larva eoa. uklarh ca:) 

uddArUMjv api Aastregu ditto tadati nanyathil 
to vdi yathoJUavaktlro na vadhyftb prf/jttrfbhuja. 44. 

“ You know already, Sir, that a mcasonger apoaking according to his in¬ 
structions mult not be blamed. (For kings, all of them, uae messongora 
as their mouthpiecos. And it ia said:) 

Even when weapons are raised |to fight), a messenger speaks not other¬ 
wise (than os instructed). Since they speak according to instructions, of 
course thoy mu at not be slain by a king." 

As usual in my reconstruction, italics indicate what is not verbally 
cortain in tho original; paronthcaos enclose what may not hnvo boon in 
the original at all, oven in general sense. 

Of tho proso which I quoted boforo tho verse, no Sanskrit version 
oxcoptT and I’p has a traco (beyond the words ionaka dha or equivalent). 
The words j&ndty ... karaniyah aro supported by T (both subrecensions) 
and, it seems to mo, by Pa. The words dUtamukhd ... uktarh ca aro found 
only in Pp, and arc therefore euclosod in parentheses; there is reason 
to boliovo, howevor, that T? at least originally had something of tho sort, 
tho it is hopelessly corrupt in our mss.; and Pa may have had an equi¬ 
valent. Tho vs is found, as a verso, in 8P, II, and Pp; correspondents 
also in Pa; aud T? has a corrupt equivalent in prose, on which sec 
below. Tho variants aro as follows. 

jdndty ... karaniyah : no variant in T or Pp. 8y has no equivalent, 
but all offshoots of the Arabic agree in having what seems to be a clear 
correspondent E. g. KF p. ISO, 1.17: “ and be not offended at tho words 
of messengers (JCap et nulla est culpa nuncii), because a messenger is 
not to be blamed for what ho is ordered to say, for ns ho hoars so docs 
he repeat the message," &c. 

dulamukhu ... uArtart ca, only Pp, except that T0 has, corruptly, uktaih 
ca (first!), data hy (mss. corruptly diltddy or dyQUi hy ); then follows the 
equivalent of the verse, uddhrtegv & c. This phrase may bo roprosentod in 
tho Pahlavi versions, which as often ininglo tho next vs with tho pre¬ 
ceding proso; cf tho passage just quoted from KF. 

Vs 44: in Tf3 prose, sco below; not in To. a, SP, H udyate$v (T with 
text, aeo below), b (no equivalent in 'I*), Pp handhurorgai'adhffr api ; SP, 
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H text, c (cf. T below), Pi» paru?iiny api jalpanto, SP od. te yathartha- 
pravaktdrah (SI'a te vdi yathiirthamkUlro), II Pet. te yatMvthasya vakUIro, 
II Mfl. saduivilvadhyabhSvena. d, Pn vadhyd diitu tia bhubhujd, SP prthi- 
tytim prthicibhujdm (SPa as text), H Pet. 'py avadhyA hi bhamdr*am, II 
MU. yathArthasya (cf. c!) hi vdcakah.—T$ for vs: uddhrtefv api /Astrtfu (so 
mss.) yathoktavaJctdrah Uf&ti antevdsino 'py avadhyA iti.—Sy: dafl oin Hot- 
schaftor, aucb wenn or in oinor schlimmon Sacho kommt [= pida a], 
wedor gotdtot noch gofangen genommen werdon darf. Ar, cf. Jool p. 77, 
1. 26: quand mfme il prononce dos paroles m^chantos (so also other Ar 
versions, instead of “ wenn or in ciner sclilimmen Sachc kommt"), il n’os't 
que le messagor qui no peut pas commettre un p6chor, puisqu'il doit 
s'acquittor dc ce qu’on lui a ordonn6 do diro. 

Now, I should bo the last to claim that the original form of this 
passage, and particularly the verso, is clear in all details. But (unhappily!) 
it is not unique in this rcapoct. The variations betwoou the soveral versions, 
whilo more markt than usual, arc by no means unparalleled. Thoro nro 
other passages-other vorscs oven—which vary as widely in tho several 
versions, and yet which no one would suspect of being unoriginal as a 
•wholo-tho thorc mny bo sorious question ns to some of tho dotails of 
tho original, as thoro aro in this caso. 

Probably llortol would havo been slow to mako this claim on such a 
basis alono. Of courso tho fact that the vorso is lacking in Ta prejudices 
him, because of his viowB of tho exclusive position of that subrocension, 
against its originality. But ho has mado an interesting discovery abqut 
tho TP roading, which ho considers a striking confirmation of his view. 
He notes that thoro is apparently some relation botwoon the Tp roading 
and a passago from the KHntiliyu ArthuAiistru, p. 80 towards bottom, 
whore a mossongor is instructed to say, if tho king to whom ho is tout 
gets angry: 

datainukhft vfti rfljanas tvaih cflnye ca. tasmhd uddhrteyv api autrcfu 
yathokUih vaktftras teflm antivartylno ’py avadhyflb; klm aOga brilh- 
mapab. parasySitad vRkyam, c*a dntadharma iti. 

The similarity of tho Tfi reading to this indicates that it is a garbled quo¬ 
tation of tho K&n(. This sooms confirmod especially by the word anUv/Uino, 
which occurs only in Tp, and whose sense would hardly be guest from 
its context Tho K8u(. passage Bocms to sliow that It moans " Cau<Jftlas." 

Hcrtol’s theory is Uiat “K" interpolated, probably as a marginal note, 
an abbreviated reference to this Kfiut passage. Ho thinks this marginal 
noto began dOtAdy uddhrUfv api etc., and that dQtddy moans data 0 , and 
is an abbreviation for the words dQtamukhd to UwnOd inch, after which 
the note proceeded to give (in fragmentary form) the rost of the quota¬ 
tion. This garbled quotation of K, ho thinks, was taken ovor bodily in 
Tp, whereas Pp and Ur-SP. or their rospcctivo archetypes, tried to emend 
it and make aenso out of it, both of them making part of it into a verac, 
but independently of each other. 

I submit tho following as a theory which seems at loast as likely 
to be tho true explanation of the facts. The original Paticatantra read 
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as my reconstruction reads (with the possible exceptions indicated by the 
uso of parentheses and italics therein). The redactor of T, being remindod 
of the Klut- passage by the language of the passage he found in his 
original, substituted the one for the other, perhaps conceiving that his 
original made an attempt to quote the K3u(- and had become corrupt. 
Hut the T reading iteelf became corrupt in tradition (as it is in the T£ mss.), 
and for this reason, since it makes no sonse as it stands, the Ta copyist 
omitted it. There is, in my opinion, plenty of evidence that the copyist 
of the Ta archetype did this freely with other passages which he found 
in a corrupt form in his prcdoccsaor (see below, p. 122 f.). 

Her tel says that the introductory uktart ca (TP, Pp) specifically indi¬ 
cates that the following pasBago is a quotation. I reply: uktarb ca ge¬ 
nerally indicates nothing but that a terse follows. The verso may or may 
not be quoted from another source; at any rate most of the verses, which 
are so constantly introduced by this same phrase, belonged to the originnl 
Paflcatantra, oven tbo they need not necessarily bo supposed to have been 
composod by its author. Tho phrase uktani ca therefore does not nccasarily 
imply that the following was a quotation from an outside sourco-still 
loss that it was not in the Ur-Panc. 

Hertcl thinks tho form of the verse, as tho alloged “ K " texts havo 
it, is poor, and finds in this a confirmation of his theory that it is un¬ 
original. Aside from tho fact that there are (as Hcrtol himsolf has pointed 
out) laxities nnd imperfections in other verses, indubitably parts of tho 
originnl, I cannot agree with Hortol as to tho supposedly poor quality 
of this verso. Ho quotes the roading of SPa in pftdas cd as °takUiru 
atadhydh 0 , with hiatus botwcon tho pfldas. But only one ms. has this 
roading, according to his sUtoment! Tho others road na vadhy&l}\ and 
none of tho other “ K " toxts show the hiatus. Evidently Hortol would 
not regard tho roading with the hiatus as the original one, woro he not 
over-anxious to make tho “ K " version seom poor.—His other criticism 
of the verse is directed at tl»o fact that in pftda b wo have tho singular 
dftto, while in cd tho plural te... na vadhySh is found. I see nothing 
difficult in tliis. The word dftto is a gonoralixing singular: “a (= any 
and overy] messenger speaks as instructed.” That this is then resumed 
by a plural, “ thoy ” = ‘'mossengora ” in goneral, is surely a simplo enuf 
clmngo of construction and hardly seems to me to call for commont. I 
think no ono would find fault with this if he wore not looking for troublo. 

As a positive objection to Hertol's theory I would advance this. I know 
of no caso in all Sanskrit literature in which a “ quotation " is made in 
such a strange way as Hertel assumes for his “K.” In tho first placo, 
enn fidi bo used alone for ili (or Uy&di ) in this sensoV I do not know an 
instance. In tho socond place, when tho first word or pratika of a passage, 
followed by iti (rather than fidi), is used by way of quotation, the text 
does not then follow it up with a group of words takon out of the middle 
of the quoted passage! In other words, a Hindu intending to quote 

dtUamukhii vili rajjinns tvniii eitnye on. tasmiid uddhrtesv npi Anstresn Sc. 
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might possibly have ((noted it by dfitddi (ratlior, duteti!) alone; but ho 
would surely not then have added uddhrlefV a pi etc.! In fact, since dutady 
(or diitely) would have been insufficient to identify the passago, ho would 
have quoted more from the beginning of the passage, as o. g. dftta- 
mufeha rni riijuna ity (adi) or tho like. Tins seems to mo to indicate that 
llertol is wrong in accepting the rending of tho T ins. z (dQtiidy) at this 
place, and that the other me. B, which roads dyuld hy, has the correct 
rending except that of course diitd should be read for dyQtfi. (On the ms. It 
soe below, p. 124 ff.) This seems to mo to get further confirmation from 
Pflrnalthadra's reading, dfitamukhd hi &c. If wo assume that Pp represents 
the original Pancatantra in this, tho resemblance to tho K«ut- pasaago 
becomes still more striking, and it becomes even easier to understand how 
tho T redactor substituted a quotation of that passage for the following 
vorso. Pp surely cannot have got his reading from any such text as tho 
T,3 mu. present, by a “ gldokliche llossernng ", as Hertol assumes. That is 
roAlly too much to nttributo to a Hindu redactor, or any other human 
boing! It would bo literally n miracle fora Inter rodactor, starting with 
such an abbreviation or garbling of a quotation as is found in Tp, to 
restore it and como so closo to tho original. 

It might be urged that the general language of tho SP-Pp verse, and 
especially of tho precoding prose in Pp, is so closo to tho Kftut. passngo 
as to indicato that somehow or otlior it must go back to an original 
quotation of that passage. But not© that even in Ta—and therefore in 
tho original Pane, according to Hertol— occur the words: jdndty sivi bhavOn 
yathilrlhavddino dntatya tia dofalf karaniyah. These words nro also close 
to tho words of tho Kilut. passage; but hardly closo enuf to indicato a 
direct quotation from it. Hcrtcl himsolf does not assume that it is flint. 
As a matter of fact the principle laid down in tho passage is, ns llertol 
rightly says, n commonplace of nlfi-litcraturo. And tho only version whose 
words aro so closo to Kuuf. ns to make it socin clearly an attempt at a 
quotation is (again I agree with Hertol) Tp. I disagree with llertol only 
in that I regard this quotation of T(3 as a secondary substitute for tho 
original Pane, reading, and further in that I regard Ta’s omission of the 
passage ns proving nothing but tho fact that its archotypo (namely, a 
version agreeing hero with Tp) was corrupt at the point. 

It seems to mo unlikely that 8P and Pn, or their archetypes, could 
have composed the verse in question independently, as llertol assume*. 
It is true that their readings differ widely. But thoro are aUo contained 
in thorn striking verbal correspondences, not all of which can bo cxplainod 
as coming from the original form of tho quotation (note tho ending of 
the last pida, prttiolbhqj*: Mabhujff). As I have said, versos whose 
originality is unquestioned and unquestionable differ at times just as 
widoly as does this verse in tho readings of various recensions. 

Hcrtcl, adopting a suggestion mado to him by Jolly, would soe in the 
Arabic version! of the stanza, which read c. g. Jool quand rafmo il pro- 
nonco dcs paroles m6chantes, an equivalent of Ptj’s p»da c, pon*f/I*ty 
opt jnlpnnto. It seems to me much more likely that tho Arabic has here 
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misunderstood or distorted tho Pahlavi which is represented in the Old 
Syriac by “ auch wcnn er in cinor schlimmen Sache kommtTliis phrase 
seems to me to represent pftda a of tho original uddhrlegv api saslreftt. 
It is a “schlimmo Sache" when hostilities have opened. Of course the 
rendering is not exact, even in the Syriac; but all students of tho Syriac 
will, I am sure, agree that it is no more remote from tho original thnn 
tho Pahlavi versions frequently—indeed, constantly—aro. 

To sum up: it seems to mo that my theory of this passage is at least 
as likely an explanation of tho facts as Hertol’s, considering tho passngo 
by itself. Now, if Hertel woro right in supposing that he has absolutely 
provod his theory as to the gonoral relationship of tho versions, then 
it would bo fair and proper to give weight to that theory in evaluating 
tho ovidence on this passage too. I hopo 1 bavo shown by this timo how 
far he has como from proving this. While, therefore, I do not say, in 
Hortcl’s style, that my explanation is the only conceivable ono for this 
admlttodly troublesome and difficult passage, I think I havo made it clear 
that Hartal's contrary explanation is cortainly not tho only conceivable ono. 

Summary and conclusion as to the " arohotype K."—Tho number 
of cases which Ilcrtel advances in proof of his “ K " is some¬ 
what larger than tho number which ho finds for “ t," or for 
his “ N-W ” (seo tho following pages). It is still far from largo 
onuf to prove tho point, oven if tho cases woro individually 
sound (c/. p. 91 f. above). As a matter of fact not a single 
ono of them is compelling. Only in two instances (Nos. 4 and 9) 
docs ho make out what could be called evon a plausiblo prima 
facie case. And in both of those casos I havo suggested othor 
alternatives which are cortainly possiblo, and which to mo soom 
at least as likely to be right a priori as Bertel's viows; while 
a consideration of tho versions as a whole leads mo to believe 
that they aro far more likely to bo right. In all the remaining 
instances, Hortel does not evon make out a plausiblo case. In 
ovory ono of them tho reading of the “ K ” versions has been 
shown to bo at least as good as the T reading, and therefore, 
sinco the T reading is found only in ono version, more likely 
to be original. In somo instances the T0 mss. agree with tho 
supposed “ K " versions, thus making assurance doubly sure, 
as it seems to me. In one case (No. 1), of which Hertel makes 
much, tho T version has been shown on internal evidence to 
bo secondary and corrupt; it is not even consistent with itself, 
and it has borrowed from another place in its own text a 
sentence on which Bertel's argument is largely based.—In 
Chapter VII, below', I shall present a largo collection of cases 
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in which 1 believe that T is secondary, as shown by agreements 
of other versions. This collection may be understood as an 
additional argument, on the positive side, against llortol's hypo¬ 
thesis of “ K," which implies an exceptional and well-nigh ex¬ 
clusive position for T among Paiicatantra versions. 

III. The supposed archetype “N-W”. 

What is meant by the supposed archetype “ N-W Accord¬ 
ing to Ilertel, this “N-W" was an offshoot of “ K ” (see the 
preceding pagos), from which Pa, the Ur-SP (with N and II), 
and Spl (with Py) are descended. In other words, it is an arche¬ 
type of all the “ K ” versions oxcept the Bjhatkathft versions, 
So and Km, which are independent of it. This “ N-W" rests 
on ovon wcakor grounds than “ t" and “ K," if that he possible. 
That is, thoro is ovon loss alleycd ovidonco for it. So far as 
I can soo, Ilortol makos this assumption on tho basis of pre¬ 
cisely two passages (!), in which ho finds common secondary 
features in theso versions. 

1. The Seanmo atbry again.-One concoms tho Sesame story (II. 2J, 
mentioned above, pngo 106ff. It was noted thorc that Somadcvu is extreme¬ 
ly briof in his account of tho last part of the story, practically omitting 
the account of tho attempted barter. Now Hcrtcl's theory, more ingonioua 
than prolmlilo, is tliut Somndcvu’s arehotypo had a lacuna at this place. 
(Ho docs not say how lie interpret* Kijcmcmlra, which summarises, no 
moro briefly than usual, the part supposed to hnvo been omitted in 
Somadeva’s archetype — which was presumably K?oincmlra’s archetypo 
too.) This lacuna llortcl supposoa to have occurred in “K." It was filled 
in, socondarily, and incorrectly (with "huskt for unbuskt" sesame, cf. 
above), in an offshoot of “K," called by'Hertel “N-W; M and from this 
“ N-W ” are descended the Ur-SP, Pa, and Spl, while So (and K$?) oomo 
‘ from tho unrostored “K" with its lacuna. 

I would observe, first, that Somadova is almost or quite as briof in 
many other places as he is at this place. I am soro that Hcrtel would 
never hare thot of assuming a lacuna hore if it had not suited his special 
purposo. Secondly, and much moro important: 8P shows, in the part* 
of the story covered by the supposod “lacuna,” markt verbal correspon¬ 
dences with T. (For examples see page 107 above; for others, see my 
Crit.App.) Now, acoording to Hertel, SP in this part goes back to a 
secondary restoration, made in “N-W," of this “lacuna.” How then does 
tho language of SP happen to indicato that it goes back, in spots at 
least, to the same literal original as T? Even the proper name K*man- 
daki occurs in SI‘ in the place supposed to have been lost and restored. 
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Unless wo assume that the restorer copied from a version of tho original 
(in which caso the result would be the same as if there had novor been 
a lacuna), I do not sec how this would be possible. 

My own views on tho Sosamo story are summarized above. Whether 
they are right or wrong in general, in any case it scorns to me that 
Hortcl's “lacuna" and subsequent “restoration'' are alike imaginary. 

2. Story of Brahman and Rogues, III. 5.—So far as I can discover, 
this is fho only other passago advanst by Hortel in support of his “ N-W ". 
Seo his Tantr. Einl. p. 82f n and SI* Kinl. p. XXXVIff. Hero he assumes 
a lacuna in the archetype of SI* (N, II), Spl (I’ij), and Pa, while T and 
So go back to n complete text. 

It is necessary here to distinguish between what Herte.1 has sound 
philological grounds for assorting, and what he merely conjectures on 
purely subjective and imaginary grounds. Unfortunately he states both 
with equal positivoncss and assurance. 

That tho manuscripts of SP all go back to a manuscript which had 
a lacuna in tho middle of this story, can hardly be doubted if wc assume 
the correctness of HortePs quotations from thorn (8P p. XXXIX f.). Tho 
lacuna is plainly there in many of thorn; in tho others it is filled out 
in various absurd ways, showing no relation whatever to tho original. 
So far, so good; HP clearly had a lacuna here. 

But on what grounds doos Hortel assume that this lacuna goes back 
to an archotypo of HP, N, H, l’a, and Spl V Solely on the ground of tho 
variation in tho number of rogues undertaking to trick tho brahman. 
Namely: in all tho vorsions (except tho fragmentary mss. of SP) tho brnli- 
inau is addrest by tho rogues throe times, one after another. But whoroas 
in H, Jn, and Pa (on Pa see below) only one of tho rogues addrosscs 
him at a time, in So and f l wo find him addrost the first tiino by one 
rogue, tho second timo by two, and the third time by throe, so that six 
roguos appear in all. Kj agrees with T and So, oxcopt that tho third timo 
it says “others" (plural, not dual), instead of specifically “three”. 

T agroo with Hortel that tlio striking accord in tho numbers between 
T and So and K? is a strong indication that the original read as they 
do. It is the sort of feature which could not well bo supposed to havo 
boon invented independently by several redactors. But when Hortel seeks 
to bring the simplification in the numbers found in the other recensions ' 
into relation with tho lacuna in SP, it seems to me that ho becomes 
again wholly subjective and inconclusive, if not absurd. That Pa and Jn 
and H have three individuals instead of three groups (of ono, two, and 
tlireo respectively—if I may be pardoned for speaking of a “ group ” of 
one), as in T and So, is surely no matter for surprise. It ought not even 
to call for comment. Tho brahman was addrest only three times; why- 
say tho Pa, Jn, and H redactors-should there be moro than three 
speakers? ’llie climactic arrangement of tho numbers is exactly the sort 
of trilling detail which we constantly find later redactors altering, either 
carelessly, or deliberately (because there scorned to bo no roason for it). 
The only reason, indeed, which Hortel can think of for its being used 
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in the original is that perhaps the author wanted to give examples of 
parallel Sanskrit forms in the singular, dual, and plural! Tho details of 
the entire passage in Spl and Pa (especially the Old Spanish, which is 
here very close to the original) and HitopadeAa are given substantially 
as fully and as well as in T; and—this is important—in strikingly similar 
language, for the most part. See my Crit. App., which shows unmistakable 
ovideuco that theso versions go back to tho same original,—even Spl, tho 
it (as vory often) has peculiar variations of its own. How do they happen 
to tell tho story in so nearly tho same terms if there was a lacuna in 
the archetype of all of them at this point? Contrast tho handling of tho 
story in tho mss. of SP, which have really filled in a genuine lacuna 
(still present in many of them). Thoy arc utterly different from oach 
othor and from the other versions.—It scorns to me scarcely believable 
that anyone could base such swooping conclusions on this trifling point 
of the variation in numbers. 

Ilortcl ( I . e.) makes much of tho fact that there is somo variation in 
tho number of rogues in some of tho offshoots of tho I’ahlnvi (in Old 
Syriac four, in somo ofl’shoots of the Arabic only two). Ho actually 
seems to argue from this that the numbor varied in tho Pahlnvi itself! 
As if tho l'ahlavi translator (for Ilortcl does not question that tho Syriac 
and Arabic, at least, go back to a single version, the l’ahlavi) were 
uncertain how many roguos to montion, and perhaps told tho story 
diffcrcntly, using difforont numbers! Or did tho l’ahlavi have tho nllogod 
“lacuna” still proaent in its actual toxt? If so, how comes it that tho 
Old Spanish (and other l’ahlavi offshoots) have tho clearest possiblo 
ovidoncc of literal translation from tho Sanskrit in tho passage? Whore 
was tho lacuna—botween whit two points, exactly?—Tho variation in 
numbers in tho l’ahlavi is a support of my contention, not of Hortol's. 
It shows how easy it was for later versions to vury independently on 
such a trifling detail as this. Pahlavi certainly had some definite number 
-whothor four, three, or two (as a matter of fact, unquestionably three); 
yet its doscondants vary. Note also that tho variation in tho descendants 
of tho Pahlavi goes hand in hand with a variation in tho number of times 
tho brahman is add rest. Tho roguos go singly; one roguo, one approach 
to tho brahman. In T and So, on the othor hand, as in all othor Sanskrit 
versions (barring the corrupt SP), tho brahman U addrost exactly three 
timos, neither more nor loss.—That 8I’’s corruption originated lator thnn 
the Ur-SP is proved by tho Hitopadosa, which not only has precisely 
threo successive approaches to tho brahman, but also contains somo clear 
verbal inheritances from the original in tho place whoro the SP rasa, 
liavo their lacuna. 

Summary and conclusion.—To sum up, thero is not a trace of 
evidence which makes in any dogreo likely Hertol’s assump¬ 
tion of the archetype “ N-W.” He has produced only two 
alleged pieces of evidence; and neither one has any weight 
whatsoever. 
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IV. Relations of Tantrnkhyayika a and p, and of the 

mss. of T. 

Hertel's view that Ta is more original than p.—According 
to Hertel, the subrecension Ta is “ far more original" than 
TP (Tantr. Binl. p. 60, and passim). Apparently to him the 
conclusive, and almost the only, evidcnco of the general un¬ 
originality of TP consists in the alleged fact to which allusion 
has been made repeatedly, that Tp contains many versos, 
some prose sentences, at least ono entire story, and not a few 
variant readings of individual words, in common with the “K” 
versions, and at variance with Ta. In most such cases Hertel 
believes that Ta is the original, and that TP has inserted 
(or substituted) readings taken from a "K" codex. Hertel 
admits, however, that when the two subreconsions vary, it is 
not always TP which is inferior. Not infrequently ho finds it 
necessary to adopt tho TP roading rather than the Ta ono 
in his toxt. And ho rocognizes tho interpolation of ono story, 
tho Treacherous Bawd, in Ta (as III. 5). In short, his view 
may bo summarized thus. Each of tho two subreconsions contains 
some correct readings and some secondary readings which tho 
other has not; but tho former aro far more common in Ta, 
the latter in T p. Each also contains secondary interpolations 
which tho other has not, but TP has far more than Ta. And 
when we find a passage in TP that is lacking in To, tho 
presumption always is that it is an interpolation in tho former, 
not an omission in the latter. This presumption is in no way 
weakened if wo find tho “ interpolation ” present in other 
Pancatantra versions; for this simply means that TP inter¬ 
polated the passage from a “ K ” codex. 

The present writer’s views.—My own view of this subject 
is almost the reverse of Hertel’s. I find no evidence that in 
tho slightest dogroo tends to show contamination from an out¬ 
side Pancatantra version in TP; and it soems to me that such 
contamination is oxtromoly unlikely. In overy single case in 
which TP agrees with the consensus of tho so-called “K” 
versions, I believe that this agreement is inherited from the 
original Pancatantra, and that it is Ta which is secondary. 
There is not ono such case in which tho TP and so-called 
“ K ” reading is in any way inferior to the reading of T a; 
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and there arc not a few cases in which it seems to me that 
it is superior. (Of course, in many cases cither reading makes 
good sense.) All the supposed “ interpolations ” of T£, when 
supported by the other versions, belong to the original, and 
have been omitted in Ta. As to minor variants, variae lectioncs 
of individual words, my disagreement with Hertol is not so 
important. Here again, when a roading of either subrecension 
is supported by tho consensus of outside versions, I believe 
that it is always original. It is not by any moans always, tho 
it is more often, T£ which is thus supported. Each of tho 
subreconsions preserves at different times better readings than 
tho other. As a matter of fact tho two agreo pretty closely 
on verbal details. Generally speaking tho variations aro not 
markt, aside from obvious manuscript blunders.—Of Ilcrtol’s 
ideas as to tho relation of the individual manuscripts of T, 
and his editing of tho text, I shall spoalc later. 

Alleged interpolations in T|3 from a “ K " codex.—1 have 
already indicated that I consider llortol's " K ” imaginary, and 
have stated my reasons for not accepting his interpretation 
of various passagos in which ho thinks tho othor versions aro 
inferior to T&. As to tho passagos which Hortcl thinks aro 
interpolations from "K” in T3; the single story which he 
calls a " cortain interpolation from a K-codex ” (Tantr. Einl. 
p. 67), namely tho Old Man, Young Wifo, and Thief (111. 6 
of tho reconstruction), has been considered by mo on page 63, 
note 6. I havo there shown tho fallacious nature of Hortels 
objections to it. I think there is no doubt that it belongod to 
tho original Pancatantra. There aro in T3 (and partly in Ta 
too) a number of stories which I agree with Hertol in denying 
to tho original Pancatantra (p. 74 If.); but there is no reason 
to supposo that they wore borrowod from any other Panca¬ 
tantra version, and I understand that Hertel does not supposo 
that.—As to tho verses in T3 and othor versions, but not in 
Ta (a list, not quite coinploto 1 think, is given by Hertel, 
Tantr. Einl. p. 67 f.), it is scarcely possible to argue about 
most of them. In tho nature of the case there can not, usually, 
be any compelling ground for regarding them as either original 
or unoriginal (unless ono accepts as proof of their originality 
the agreement of the othor versions with T£, which in my 
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opinion in a sufficient'proof, but not in Hortol’s opinion). For 
it is easy both to insert and to omit these proverbial stanzas, 
without otherwise disturbing the text. Consequently it is hard 
to detect definite signs of either their insertion or their omission. 
—The same is partly true of the various prose passages found 
in TP (and other versions), but not in Ta. Sometimes Ilortel 
thinks ho can see proof, in the context, of the unoriginality 
of such passagos. I have noted above several such cases and 
indicated my reasons for not accepting his conclusions. Some¬ 
times I think, on the other hand, that I can see reasons for 
preferring the longer version, as in the case of tho ending of 
Hook IV, whoro Ta breaks off abruptly with a verso spoken 
by tho ape to tho crocodile, with no proper conclusion such 
as all the other tantras have, and such as T p has horo. But 
such proforcncos would usually bo largely subjective; and I 
should soldom bo prepared to claim that thoy woro absolutely 
conclusive (c. g. as regards Book IV and its ending, I rocognizo 
that conceivably tho original author might have chosen to end 
this single book in such an abrupt fashion, contrary to his 
usual custom). I thiuk, howevor, that it is perhaps worth noting 
that in quite a number of cases whoro Ta fails to show corres¬ 
pondents to a passage found in Tp (and othor versions), wo 
find that tho TP tradition is corrupt, or at least unoriginal. 
This seems to me significant. It suggests that tho Ta subre- 
consion may possibly go back to an archetype which contained 
the passages in question, but in a distorted or corrupt form, 
as thoy are found in TP; and this may be just the reason 
for tho omissions. I have shown, for instanco, that Ta's omission 
of tho stories of tho Old Man, Young Wife, and Thief, and 
of tho Talking Cave, may not improbably bo connected with 
such distortions in tho text of Tp whoro these stories are 
introduced (see pagos 65, n., and 77). Similar cases (for the 
details see my Crit. App.) occur in II § 234 (lacuna indicated 
by space in T P mss.; nothing in T a), II § 236 (T P secondary 
and apparently corrupt; nothing in T a), III § 25 (lacuna 
indicated by space in TP mss.; nothing in T a), III §64 
(corrupt in T p, nothing in Ta, see above, p. 114), III § 245 
(sec page 175 below; this § omitted in Ta in an attempt to 
rationalize a passage corrupted by the omission of the preceding 
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§ 244), III § 278 (name of frog-king, j&lapada, corrupt in Tp, 
omitted in Ta and in one Tp ms.; Ilortel, T ed. p. 139, 1. 12, 
note, quit® rightly: “ Das Fohlen des Wortes in a R dUrfto 
soinon Grund in dor in pz Uberlieforten Korruptel habeu ”). 
In some stauzas , also, which are found in other recensions, it 
is probable that corruptions in TP are responsible for the 
omission of the stanza in Ta. Thus III vss 16 and 17 are 
preserved only in fragmentary form (one half of each) in Tp, 
tho tho ontire stanzas are found in Pahlavi; they are wholly 
omitted in T a. I believe that III vs 44 is a similar case; 
hero T p appears to have substituted a prose quotation, in a 
corrupt form, for tho stanza; see p. Ill ff. Less certain pascs 
are III vss 41, 42, and 61, in which TP has minor corruptions, 
and which aro omitted in Ta.—In tho note just quotod from 
Hortol, Tod. p. 139, on 1. 12, ho seems to rccognizo tho possi¬ 
bility that omissions in Ta may bo duo to corruptions in Tp, 
thus implying that Ta goes back to an archetype which con¬ 
tained at least tome of tho corruptions now found in Tj3. It 
soerns to mo that ho would havo done well to allow greator 
scope to this possibility. 

Minor variations in tho language of Ta and (3.—Theso arc 
fairly numerous in tho aggregate, tho comparatively of minor 
importance. Most of them, I should say, aro tho sort of potty 
variants which may and do occur independently in different 
manuscripts. So it happens that wo occasionally jind both read¬ 
ings, of Ta and P, supported by different outside recensions or 
subrcccnsions. (A few examples aro listed by mo AJP. 36. 276 fT.) 
In most of these cases it is out of tho question to suppose direct 
connexion in both cases; one or the other reading must havo 
been changed independently. On tho other hand, when tho out¬ 
side versions unanimously agree witli either Ta or TP against 
tho other, it seems to mo fairly certain that tho disagreeing 
version is secondary. And indoed it seems to me that this is 
usually tho only criterion by which one can decide with assu¬ 
rance whether Ta or TP is more original. By this criterion 
somotimos the one, sometimes the other is supported. It seems 
to mo hardly possible to lay down a general law favoring cither 
one. Hertel also admits this in practice, and not infrequently 
adopts the p reading in his text. But, as I havo said, I think 
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he exaggerates the value of a. In particular I think ho is always 
wrong whoa ho prefers tho reading of a to that of P supported 
by tho consensus of outside versions. 

Supposed “attempted corrections," in T(3, of Ta readings.— 
In a few cases Hertel (see especially ZDMG. 59. 5 ff., also 
passim in his edition and translation) thinks ho finds evidence 
that TP has attempted to correct (usually without success) a 
reading found in Ta. His arguments on these points seem to 
me as subjective and illusory as those by which ho seeks to 
prove his “ t," “ K,” and “N-W." In most of tho cases I 
find no reason for supposing that Ta is suporior; and in some 
I find reasons for tho contrary opinion. E. g. our II § 204 
{ZDMG. 59. 6); tho negative (na vartato) of p is supported by 
SP and Pp; it is my opinion that the a mss. have omitted it 
by inoro error. Tho verb is put before the subject for emphasis, 
and its position does not necessarily indicate a question. In 
our IH § 265 the name of the serpent, Mandaviga, is found 
only in tho single ms. R of p. Ilortol (Translation, p. 131, n. 1) 
says " durch Konjoktur orgilnzt". The identical name is found 
in tho same place in tho othor recensions. Is it likoly that tho 
Bcribo of tho ms. U would invent by conjecture a name for 
tho serpent and hit on tho form which tho othor versions have? 
In fact the name occurs below in the othor P mss. and it seems 
to me obvious that R has correctly preserved the original name 
at the place wiioro it first occurs, whoreas tho othor mss. have 
omitted it by accident.—In our II § 169 Hertel (c/. his Trans¬ 
lation, p. 82, n. 2) says that P's reading {udyuktdiulih dhanatfi 
bhogdh kva ydsyantiti) is “ evidently a mistaken correction" 
of tho “ corrupt " reading of a (udyu 0 kva ydnti dhanabhogd iti ), 
which ho emends to udyu 0 hy dydnti etc. Neithoi; a nor P can 
ho called "corrupt;" Hortol has simply failed to understand 
them. They both mean " Treasures and pleasures never leave 
tho strenuous; " literally, " of tho strenuous, whore do [or, will] 
treasures and ploasuros go? " (rhetorical question, do [or, will] 
not go anywhere). No emendation is called for. Either a or P 
may be the original reading; one is simply a paraphrase of 
the other, and tho outsido versions happen to give us no help 
in deciding between them. Since P means exactly tho samo thing 
as x, except that it has a futuro tense instead of a present, 
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I fail to see how llortel can call it a “ correction ” of a, in 
any case. 

The manuscripts of Tantr&khyayika. — In tho last paragraph 
1 noted a passage in which T believe that the ms. R (of 0) has 
preserved tho original reading, alone of all T mss. I think 
that this is not an isolated instance. While I should not say 
and do not believe that II is in all cases tho best ms. of T, 
I think it is much more important than Hertel assumes. Hortcl 
boliovos that it is derived (not immediately) from tho ms. z, 
and that when it lias tho correct reading against the other 
mss., this is duo to “ glllckliche Bossorung ” (his favorito way 
of explaining facts which spoil his theories). Ho admits that 
these " glllckliche Bossorungen " of II are not infroquent. ( Cf . 
T cd., p. XVII: 14 R audit durchgohcnds don Text zu bossorn 
und hat lifters das Kichtigo getroffon.") Indeed, they aro so 
frequent that ho assumes (/. c.) an imaginary manuscript 
standing botweon z and R, and immediate source of tho latter, 
in which somo errors wore corrected, possibly t cith the aid of 
other manuscripts. ["In C waron wohl oinzolno Fohler (nncli 
andoron Hss.?) gobossert."] Yot ho apparently ignores this 
suggestion of his own, that R gets at least some of its superior 
readings from manuscripts lying outsido of our materials. For 
later (op. cit. p. XXIll) ho flatly declares that “apparently or 
really suporior readings " of R " have only tho value of con¬ 
jectures." And it is on this principle that ho acts in constituting 
his text; oven when R has a reading supported by the consensus 
of tho other recensions (and often, it seems to mo, by tho sense), 
he very rarely and grudgingly allows himself to bo guided by 
it. This is because ho thinks he has proved (op. cit. p. XVI) 
that R is dependent on z paleographically. Even if ho bo right 
in this as to certain places, that would not prove that R is 
always dependent on z. Not infrequently a Hindu ms., for 
one reason or another, is copied from different archetypes in 
different parts of tho text. This is the case with Hertol’s ms. p, 
which belongs to Ta in the first part but to T3 in the second 
part,—tho shift occurring, according to Hertel, right in the middle 
of a sentence, and with no change in tho writing or other indi¬ 
cation of any sort. How then can Hertel bo sure, even if R 
is dependent on z in spots, that it is not independent of it in 
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other spots ? Nay, ho lias himself suggested that it is so—that its 
archotype (tlio imaginary C) “ corrected ” the text “ according to 
other manuscripts ” (with a question-mark, to be sure). Ho sliould 
therefore have given moro weight to R’s readings, especially 
when thoy arc supported by other versions. I have little faith 
in Hertel’s standing explanation of " glUcklichc Bessorungon.” 

Of Hortel's general discussion of the relations of his T mss. 
to each other, I must say that while it sounds extremely im¬ 
pressive at first, it fails to impress on closer acquaintance. Its 
elaborate and artificial scheme, including half a dozen or moro 
imaginary manuscripts, is built up largely by a process which 
can best bo described as " hearing the grass grow.” It is, in 
my opinion, impossible to sot up such sweeping generalizations 
on the basis of a fow minute (and ofton very quostionablo) 
data. For one thing, many of the “ common corruptions ” on 
which Hortel’s scheme largely deponds are not corruptions at 
all, but good roadings, which Ilortcl has morcly failed to under¬ 
stand. Ilortel is very much too freo with omondations; see the list 
of orronoous omondations in T’s toxt givon below, Chapter IX. 
K. g. t in ono paragraph (paragraph 15 on p. XXI of T cd.) 
he groups some seven or oight " corruptions,” of which threo 
—the only ones which are found in all the manuscripts —are 
not corruptions at all; Bertel’s omondations aro false. (Those 
aro T p. 61, 1. 12, our I § 585, where Hertol wrongly insorts 
nindd) p. 74, 1. 14, whore ho wrongly inserts iefarh suguptarii, 
cf. JAOS. 38. 278; p. 110, 1. 12, where ho wrongly inserts aho, 
instead of reading with abhinihita sandhi 'samo°.) This may 
servo as an examplo of the insecuro basis on which ho builds 
his elaborate but flimsy superstructure. Until moro conclusive 
evidence to the contrary is produced than has yet been offered 
by Hertel, wo may assume, I think, that the agreement of any 
manuscript of T with the consensus of outside versions gives 
us what is in all probability the original reading. And I find 
a considerable number of cases in which such roadings are 
found in R alone. At the same time it seems also to be true 
that R has a number of individual corruptions. The precise 
genealogy of this manuscript will probably never be determined. 

Summary and conclusion.—It cannot be said that Ta as a 
whole is ‘‘far superior'' to T£. The reverse would hardly be 
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the ease either; but it seems to me that TJS is at least a rather 
more complete representative of the T tradition, and probably 
in general a better one, than Tot. The texts of Ta and T? arc 
closely related but independent offshoots of the T archetype. 
Each omits some original features which arc contained in tho 
othor (hut such omissions arc more numerous in Ta than in 
T£). Each also contains some secondary additions. Neither 
omissions nor additions are very numerous in either one. Moro 
numerous in both are slight verbal alterations; and in tho 
majority of cases in which such variations occur it is im¬ 
possible to say which is the original. When tho outside Pafica- 
tantra versions agree unanimously with ono against tho othor, 
or with any single ms. of T against tho rest, tho original is 
thereby determined. When they too differ among thomsolvos, 
or whon they do not agroo with oithcr Ta or T£, there is 
usually no way to docido which roading was found in tho 
original T. 






CHAPTER VI 

EXAMPLES OF METHOD OF RECONSTRUCTION: . 

ORIGINAL AND UNORIGINAL AGREEMENTS 

Purpose of this chapter.—In Chapter III I laid down the 
principle that agreements in sense or exact languago between 
two or moro independent vorsions constitute prima facie evi¬ 
dence as to the sense or language of the original. In Chapter 
IV I indicated the vorsions which can bo shown to bo inter¬ 
related. With these exceptions, I regard all the versions covered 
by my study as independent; that is, ns related only thru the 
original Pnficatnntra, not thru any secondary archotypo, in 
wholo or in part. In Chaptor V I undertook to show tho 
fallacy of Hortol's assumption of cortnin othor secondary rela¬ 
tionships. In this sixth chaptor I shall prosont some examples 
of tho workings of my method of reconstruction. First I shall 
quoto a continuous passage of somo length (Book I, prose 
§§ 34 —48 inch, with tho verses that occur thoroin, I vss 7—23 
inch), with the readings of all tho versions. I have selected 
this passago as one of tho best examples of an extensive por¬ 
tion of continuous text in which most of the vorsions agree 
closely with each other, not only in sense, but in exact lan¬ 
guage. Only tho Bj-hatkathfl versons (So and K?) are very ill 
represented in it. Tho reason for this is that tho passage con¬ 
tains no action at all; it is distinctly undramatic. And tho 
Brhatkatha versions limit themsolvos primarily to tho dramatic 
parts of tho text, tho stories proper; they practically exclude 
the rest. 

This passage is an illustration of the working-out. of the 
reconstruction under tho most favorable circumstances. Thruout 
tho most of it, there can bo little or no question of the goncral 
sense of the original. Possible doubts arise, generally speaking, 
only as to the preciso language. My general rule, both as to 
agreements in sense and as to agreements in oxact language, 
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is to assume that correspondences between versions that are 
not secondarily related establish a prima facie case for the 
original. Such prima facie evidence is not seriously contro¬ 
verted by variations in other versions, provided these othor 
versions do not agree among themselves, and provided there 
is no other, special reason for doubting that the original read 
ns indicated by the agreement first ostablisht. When indepen¬ 
dent agreements can bo shown to exist among the other (dis¬ 
cordant) versions also; that is, when two irreconcilable agree¬ 
ments are found in the same passage, both apparently supported 
bj' independent versions; then we can only conjecture which 
was the original. One of the two agreements must, certainly 
be accidental, since the original obviously cannot have contained 
both. Such cases occur, I believe, only with very minor nnd 
potty agreements, usually concerning slight variations in a 
single word, such ns could without much difficulty have oc¬ 
curred independently. Examples are found in the following 
passage undor § 34 (Po and H), § 35 (T, SP0, lip, I’o on the 
one hand, against SPa, Hm, and Spl), vs 9 (T, SP0, and N 
Against SPa, II, and Po), vs 12 (Ta, SP, II against Tp, N, 
Spl, and v. 1. of SP), etc.—Occasionally there are othor, special 
reasons for doubting the originality of an agreement between 
independent vorsions, oven sometimes when there is no divergent 
agreement among other vorsions. Examples of such “ unoriginal 
agreements " will bo furnisht at the end of this chapter. 

Such explanatory comments as seem necessary to make my 
decisions ontiroly clear are added ta each section or verse, 
rather fully at first, more briefly in the sequel. I trust that 
those comments, taken in connexion with tho preceding chapters 
of this Introduction, will leave no one in the dark as to my 
methods and the basis of them. 

Reconstruction of Book I §§ 34—48 and vss 7—23 

Note.—Far abbreviations of text® here referred to, and explanation of 
typographical devices used in the reconstruction, see tho introductory 
pages of Volume I. Italics indicate part* of the reconstructed text which are 
not verbally certain; parentheses oncloso parts which may not have botn in 
the original, even in general sense. —In the prose sections of the following 
passage I print first tho readings of all the l’aftcatantra versions used by 
me, so far ns they contain the soction in question; then my reconstruction; 
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then my comments. In the versa , on the other hand, I print first a list of 
the versions in which the verse occurs; then my reconstruction, then the 
variants of all the versions, and the complete text of the Bfhatkatlm and 
Pahlavi versions; thon my comments. 

I § 34 

T A 11 pnnas eftbravit: Rvayos tftvad bhalc^itaAesam ahiiranirvartanam* 

asty ova. 

Sl> 78 Rvayos tftvad ftbftro bhaktitasesas ti^tliati. 

Sl> a Rvayos tftvad bhak^itasosa flhftra aste. 

Hp 52.18 Rvayos tivad bhakiita4e*IbRrab pracuras ti^hati. 

Hm 10, bottom (as Hp except that it omits tftvad and roads praenro ’sti). 
Kpl 8.16 fivayor bhak*itaftc?a RhRro 'sty ova. (Hereaddition.) 

I'n 6.1 punas eftbravit: Rvayos tftvad bhakijitaHO*fthRramfttravartaiminusty 

eva. 

Sy A 8.0 (before Story 1; transposed in position) Sind wlr doeh gut auf- 
gohoben an seiner Pforte und finden unsoren Unterlmlt [and ist unsor 
Hang nlcht danach, &c.; this does not corrcapond to tbe Sanskrit of 
tliis passago). 

Ar in MOM as Sy. 

Not in So or K?. 

•T mss. °ni vartan am. 

Reconstruction: 

(pMttas cflbracit:) Rvayos tftvad bh»kpitaic?n Blifiro ’sty (eva). 

Comments: 

The words puna* eftbravit occur only in T and Pn. Thoy seom natural, 
and their omission in the others does not prove unoriginality; but being 
found only in two interrelated versions thoy cannot bo attributed with 
certainty to the original. Thoy aro therefore printed in parentheses and 
of courso a fortiori in italics, for even if something of the same sense 
was present in the originaf, wo have no proof that it contained those 
words. 

The word ftvayos in T, SP, H, Spl, Pp, and the senso in Sy and Ar. 
It is clearly an original word. 

The word tftvad is supported by T, SP, H, and Pp. There being no 
reason to believe in secondary connexions between SP-H on the one band 
and T or Pp on Clio othor, tho word js doubtless original. 

After this we assume for the original bhakeitasc^a fthitro. So Spl, and, 
except for sandhi at the ond, SP*, obviously the true reading of SP (the 
edition with 8P0 morcly transposes the two words, whose original ordor 
is proved by tho agreement of all tho others). Thoro is no reason to 
believe in secondary relations between Spl and SP, and their agreement 
alone raises a strong presumption as to the original. But this presumption 
is only confirmed by the variations of the others. H merely combines tlic 
two words as a compound, and adds tho adjective praenras. which has 
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no parallel elsowhcrc and may bo assumed to be secondary. T (tbo mss. 
corruptly) expands Sl.aro into a compound fihftranirvnrtunam (V), and then 
makes bhak$° a neuter agreeing with it—also clearly secondarily. I'q 
follows, but emends, this reading of T, running together the two words 
as H does (a simple and doubtlcsa secondary change). The Pahlavi 
versions havo no equivalent for bhak?itasof«. 

That the verb of tho sentence was asti is indicated by the agreement 
of T and tho two Jain versions with Hm and (almost) with SI’o, the 
original version of SP, whose aste is doubtloss an oasy chaugo from nBti. 

•11.0 word ova at the ond is found only in T and tho Jain versions 
and therefore cannot be considered certain; it makoe good sense but is 
not absolutely roquirod. Therefore it is printed in paronthcscs as r 
possible but not certain part of tho original. 

I §85 

T A 11. *2 karatakaih damanaka ftha: katham nliRrnmfttrrtrtlil kovulnil. 

bhavSn. sarvns tftvat pradhftnasovA.h* kuruto vliSefftrthi. 
sftdhu codani ucyate. 

SI’ 78 damanakab: katham fthflramiUrftrthl bhavftn. rAjftnam nvnln- 
kaya. ftkarpaya. 

8I’a damanaka Aha: katham AhArArthi bhavftn sovato. tatliii on. 

Up 62.19 damanakab sarojam fthaf: kathain Ahftramfttrftrthi hhavAii sc- 
vato. otan na ynktam. yatab. 

Hm 11.1 damanakab sarojam ftha: katliam fthftrftrthl bhavAn kovaln.l. 

rftjftnaih sevate. otod ayuktam ukw.h tvayiU yatab. 

So 38,84 ah otat karatakftc chrutvi dhlro danmnako ‘bravit, antarbliflya 
prabhob prftpyo viscijab sarvndA (Brockhaus aarvathil) hu- 
dhftib, kn hi nilmn na kurvita kovalodaraparnpam." 

Not in Hi*. 

Spl 8. 17 damanaka alia: tat kith bhavftn AbArArthl kevalam cvn. tan 
na yuktam. uktA.h on. 

1*0 6. ‘2 damanaka Aha: katham AhftramfttrArthl kovalaih bhavftn pro- 
dhftnnscvftili kurute, na visc^rthitayA. sftdl.u cedant ucyato. 
Sy A 5 Dmug sprach: Bruder, (ieh habo dioso Geschiclito gohlirt: abcr| 
wor immer oinem Ilorrn diont, tut dies doch nicht bluO urn seines 
Bandies willcn.** 

Ar as Sy. 

•T mss. pradhftnasovA, or pradhftnaih, omitting sevftih. t So v. 1.; text brfltc. 
•♦Tho last part of So, and probably of Sy also, represents a partial fusion 
of this and the following verso or verses. 

Reconstruction: 

damanaka Alia: katham ftl.Ar(amfttr)ftrthi (kwiZam) bhavftn. son *b tarot 
pradhdnaeevdtA kurute viactfrthf. iddhu cedam ucyate. 

Comments: 

Tho words damanaka Aha with T, SP, II, Spl, Pn; except that T prefixes 
karataka.il, and H inserts saro^am. Both may be presumed to bo second¬ 
ary, being unsupported elsewhere. 
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katham is clearly original (T, SI’, H, Pp; Spl kiih). 

AhSramStxarthi with T, SP? (ed.), Up, P«T, ahSrSrthi SP«, Hm, Spl. 

It is interesting to observe that both readings aro found in the internal 
tradition of both SI’ and H. In general Sl’a is apt to give tho true 
roading of SP; but this is not always tho case, and tho agreement of 
SP? (ed.) and Hp may be that of the Ur-Sl*. Either reading could bo 
changed into the other so oasily and naturally that thcro is no way of 
deciding tho question with confidence. Tho evidence for -miltra- is strong 
but not conclusive; it must go in paronthoseB. 

kevalaih seems at first sight pretty surely original, being found in T, 
Hn>, Spl, Pp, and (iu tho cpd. kovalodnrapilrapam) in So. In spite of tho 
fact that it is redundant if -miltra- is original, I should accept it but for f 
the fact that it occurs also in the following versos, from which it seems 
quite clear that Bo, at least, got tho entire cpd. of which it forms a part 
(for -udarapflrapam is certainly dorived from tho verses). And since it 
occurs neither in SI‘ (a or ?) nor in Hp, it scorns likely that it was second¬ 
arily inserted in the ms. or mss. of H to which Hm goes back. This leaves 
only T and Jn ns authorities for kevalaih here; and bccauso they aro 
intorrolnted nnd have many secondary features in common, we cannot bo 
certain that kevalaih was original. It must therefore go in paronthese*. 

bhaviln is supported by T, SP, H, Spl, Pp (slightly transposed in Spl 
and (V) 11 m), and honce is certainly original. 

sarvns tilvat is found only in T in just this form. But note So snrvadfi 
(or •till), nnd Sy tcer immer (■• sarvaa) oinem Ilcrrn dlont, tut dies dock 
(tm tilvat?)... Thcso readings, and especially Sy, seem to show that tho 
subject of the verb which follows, in tho original, was not tho preceding 
bhavAn (as in Sl'a, II, Pp—by omission of tho word sarvns), but rathor 
that bhavAn was tho subjoct of an asti understood, to which AhAr(amAtr)- 
Artlit was predicate. The agreement of T, 80 , and Pa in making tho 
subject of tho following vorb gonoral establishes sarvas (tSvat) ns at least 
tho gcnoral sonse of the original. Both words must, of courso, be put in 
italics, as wo liavo only T as authority for their oxact language, tilvat 
neod hardly bo'put in paronthesos, sinco its sonse is supported by Sy “doch". 

pradh&nasovAih kurute is tho reading of Pp, adopted by Hcrtol also 
in T as tho probable reading to which his .corrupt mss. go back. This 
illustrates tho fact referred to above, p. 38, that Pp often shows signs 
of having had before him a hotter text of T than any of our mss. Tho 
sense is supported l>y Sy (einera Herrn diont) nnd So (antarbhdya 
prabhob), and by SPa and II sovate (preceded in Hm by rfijanaili, per¬ 
haps a good old reading, cf. SP? (od.) rftjlnam avalokaya, which other¬ 
wise is obviously a corruption). Tho evidence shows that somo form or 
derivative of the root sev occurred in the original; for the rest wo can 
ho suro only of the genoral sense. Therefore we print these words in 
italics except for tho letters sov, which are roman. 

visc«arthi with T; Pp visepArthitayfi of course docs not provo this to 
bo original. But So viAcpab shows not only that the general senso was 
such, hut that the stem viseija- was present; for there is no evidence of 
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dependence between So and T or Pp, and it is hardly likely that the 
verbal coincidence is a more aceidont. Tho other versions omit it. 

The fact that H adds here otan na yuktam (Ilm etad aynktam uktaih 
tvayft), and 8pl tan na yuktam, is probably not to be rogarded as pointing 
to anything original. The valuo of H as evidence is diminisht by tho 
failure of SI’ to show anything of the sort; and this is such a common 
stock-phrasc that it is easy to suppose that it was inserted independently. 
It would bo possible to insert it in the text in parentheses after vise- 
sjfirtln; but my experience with H and Spl makes mo so confident that 
they do not here reproduce tho original, that I refrain from doing so. 

At tho ond occurs in T, Pn sfidhu cedam ucyate. That something of 
the sumo general sort occurred hore is indicated by SPa tathfi ca, H 
yatab, Spl uktaih ca. Thoro is no special reason for choosing one as tho 
original rather than another, except tho general principle that when other 
things aro absolutely equal, tho chances favor T (hero supported by Pp). 
lleuco 1 print T’s reading, of course in italics, since only tho general 
senso ond not tho oxuct language is assured. 

I vs 7 

Occurs in tho same position in T I. 6, 81* I. 8, N II. 6. lip II. 01, 
Ilm II. Of., Spl 1.22, Pp 1.0, Sy 1.8, Ar. and (fused with but part of 
preceding, I § 80, and possibly with next vs) in So 84 nb. 

Reconstruction: 

auhrdSm upakftrakOrapId dvifaUm apy npakhrakArayAt 
nrp&snihsrnya ijynto budhfiir jatliarnib ko na biblmrti kevaUm. 

Variants: 

b. TP, Spl, Pp cllpy for apy. 

So (cf. preceding passngo) ko hi nimu nu kurvita kovnludurnpnrapnm 
(tho Inst word seems to show iitfluoucc of tho next vs). 

Sy donn dcr Bauch kann sicli U her all sUttigcn; sondern darum dlent 
or, urn scincn NBchsten Gutes und soinon Feinden Uoblcs auxufUgon. 

At as Sy. 

Comments: 

Tho entire toxt is certainly original with tho possible oxccption of cfipy 
for apy in b. Tho agreement of T<* with SP, N, and H makes it highly 
probable that apy is right; for Spl and Pp aro socondarily related to T 
and their agreomont with Tp is therefore no proof of originality. However, 
tho change is so slight that it could easily ho nmdo independently, in 
either direction; so that w© cannot bo certain. I thoreforo print apy, but 
print the a- in italics as not being litorally certain (it may havo been o4-). 

I ts 8 

Occurs in the same position in 8P 1.9, N II. 6, Hp 11.82, Hm 11.87, 
Spl I. 28, Pp 1.10; cf. So 34 b, quoted under preceding vs. 
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Reconstruction: 

yasmifl jivati jivanti bahavab sa tu jivati 
bako ’pi kith na kuruts caflcvft svodarapflrannm. 

Variants: 

b, Spl so 'tra; SP od., II jivatu (SPa, N, Jn text), c, Htn kako ’pi. Jn 
vayiuisi kirfi na kurvanti. d, SP °po$annm, but SPa text 

Commonta: 

Since the Jain versions are independent of SP-N, their Agreement with 
SPa and N in b establishes tho original na jivati, in all probability. In 
c it is impossible to be sure of the language, whether bako ’pi... knrutc 
or vayiAii... kurvanti, since 8P-N-H ngreo on one, and Jn on tho 
other.—Tho litoral identity of So's -odarapflrapam with tho end of this 
vs is not likoly to bo accidental, tho tho preceding words in So point 
rathor to vs 7. Tho two vss arc doubtless fused in So. 

Boforo the next vs both T and SP rend api ca, which is therefore to 
ho attributed to tho original. 

I vs 0 

Occnrs in tho same position in T 1.7, SP I. 10, N II. 7, Up 11.80, 
Hin 11.41, Pp 1.12, Sy 1.4, Ar; and So, 36, not quite in tho same 
position, hut separated from tho preceding by u sloka and a half which 
corresponds to §§ 48 and 41 of my reconstruction. 

Reconstruction: 

svalpasntlyuvaaftvnAfpamalioaih nirin&Psam apy nathi got} 

AvA labdhvft parito&am cti na ca tat tasya k?udho/» Aftntayo 
sifiho jambukam ankam Agatam api tyaktvA nihnnti dvipaih 
sarvab krcchragato 'pi viflehati janab sattvftnurOpaili phalnm. 

Variants: 

a, T svalpaili. T, SP, N “vasokamalinadi (but 8P« toxt). N, H, Pp 
asthikaih for astlii gob. b, II bbavot for ca tat. SP, Up, Pp kpudlil, but 
SP« with N, Ilm, and T °ab. 

So (mAivam] fttmlnurdpaih hi phaladi sarvo ’pi vAllchati, 

AvA tupyaty aathimfltropa kosorl (Brockluius kcA’’) dliftvati dvipo. 

Sy Ein trflgcr Mann front sicli ouch an ctwas Vorftchtlichom, wio dor 
Hand, dor oinon trockonon Knochen gofundon hat und sicli in seinor 
Gcmeinhoit Uber ilm front, obgloich or koinon GonuG von ihm hat. Abcr 
dor Strcbsamo und Wcise gibt sicli nur im Notfall mit ein wonig Gutcm 
zufriedon, und strebt vielmehr nach Vcrmehrung, wio cs ihm zukommt, 
gloich dem Ltiwen, dcr cincn Hascn gefaDt hat, dann abcr cinen Wild- 
escl erbliekt und don llason preisgibt in dor Hoffnung auf don Wildcsel. 

Ar in souse as Sy. 

Comments: 

In a the agreement of Ur-SP (ostablisht by unanimity of SP, N, II) 
with I’ii proves that svalpa- is original, against T’s svalpaih. But in tho 
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case of cho two other syllables of pada a and one syllable of piula b 
which 1 print in italics, the disagreement among the offshoots of Ur-8P 
leaves mb in doubt as to the original. Both T and Pp arc independent 
of Ur-SP; and when, as here, some of the Ur-SP texts agroo with T, and 
otliors with a variant of Pi>, wo can only guess which was the original. 
The chances seem to favor asthi gob, sinco nathikaili looks liko a lectio 
facilior .—Noto that So hero proservos several of the words of the original 
quite literally (-finurflpaih, phalam, sarvo 'pi vifiohati, »v«, asthi-). As to 
8y, its correspondence is also fairly close, but note how it changes the 
Indian animals, jackal and elephant, into a hare and a wild-ass. 

I V8 10 

Occurs in the same placo in T I. 8, BP 1.11, N II. 8, lip II. 37,. lltn 
II. 42, Pn 1.13, Sy I. B, Ar. 

Reconstruction: 

lAflgdlacfll&nam adhuA curnriftvapAtnili 
bhflmftu nipntya vadanodaradarAanaih ca 
hvS piiidudasya kurutc gajapuOgavaa tu 
dhlraili vilokayati cftt«Hatftis ca bhunkto. 

Variants: 

a, SP °ivaglifttaih (but 8P« text, which N also intends with its corrupt 
“Avmptna). b, T« carai>odara 0 . c, 8P« madavAranas tu. d, TP na for ca. 

Sy Dor llund dagogon wcdclt lango soinen 8chweif, Ibis man ihm einon 
Knochou vorwirft (this is omitted in 8y but supplied by Behulthcaa from 
Ar),) wHhrcnd dor (IbcrinUtigo (Sehult. says the word moans literally 
“trunkeno" or “ brflnstigo "] Elofant aeino Stilrko und Kraft kemit und, 
vrenn man ilnn ohrorblotig Nahrung roicht, sich schr rnr macht, biscrfriOt. 

Ar in sense as Sy. 

Commonts: 

Tho text is certain thruout. But note that Sy seems to indicate agree¬ 
ment with SPa mndaviraiias in c (perhaps this word whs added as a 
gloss in tho original, or, more likely, independently in tho archetypes of 
SPa and Pa). Tho Arabic texts contain no such opithot, however. 

I vb 11 

Occurs only in T I. 9 and SP 1.12, but in tho samo place; and as T 
and SP aro independent, doubtless original. 

Reconstruction: 

vidyAvikramajaih yo 'tti sAdlm so *ttl 'ha miinavab 
»v« 'pi nSma svalADgalacAlanAd balim asnuto. 

Variants: 

d, for balim of Tot, Tp has phalam, and SP pin<)am (which latter may 
be the original reading). 

Tho similarity of this vorse to tho preceding makos it baroly possible 
that it is a secondary insertion, made independently in T and SP; but 
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tlioro aio so few such, comparatively, in the original text of SP (a), that 
this is unlikely. 

I TS12 

Occurs in the same place in T I. 10, SP I. 18, N II. 9, lip II. 38, Hin 
II. -13, Spl I. 24, Sy I. G, Ar. 

Reconstruction: 

yaj jfvyatc k$anam npi pratliitaih manusyAir 
vijnannvikramiiyaHobhir abhagnamSnnin 
tan iiftina jivitain ilia pravadanti tajjMI) 
kftko ’pi jlvati cirnrt ca balidi ca bhuiikte. 

Variant*: 

a, SP yo (a yaj) jlvati... prntbito (a °taih) manuijyo; N corrupt, intend* 
toxt (yakflvyata... pratliitaili nianupylir); II text (except IIm jlvati). b, 
Spl vijftitnahAuryavibbavSryagupftib anmotiini. SP alangbyannlnab, but a 
toxt (v. I. °infiiiab). c, SP iti for iha, but a toxt. T« loko for tajjnflb; Tf? 
and ono ins. of SP santab. d, T0, N, Spl, and two mss. of SP eiraili ca; 
Ta (cd.), SP, H oirftya. N bhuktvft. 

Sy Wor nihmvoll nnd mil violcn lebt, wird, wonn or anch nur kurxo 
Zeit lebt, fllr langlebig gcacbtot, aber wor untcr Plagen allvin lebt, dcsson 
Lebon wird, nucli wenn or lunge lebt, nicht fill oiu Lobon, sondern filr 
ein Un-Loben goachtet. 

Ar in senso aa Sy. 

Conunenta: 

As to a, it is ovident tliat the Ur-SP read exactly aa T and 8pl, nnd 
this is therefore cortainly the true toxt. In b also tho toxt is subject to 
no doubts. In c the only possible doubt attacboa to tho last word, which 
we should say waa tajjflAbi with SP and Spl (which are independent of 
each other), without any question, but for tho agreement of a singlo me. 
of SP with T3, santab- It is highly probable that tajjnftb is the original 
and santab a secondary variant. Ta Joke is surely secondary. 

I rs 18 

Occurs in the samo place in T1.11, SP 1.14, N II. 10, Spl I. 26, Pp 1.14. 

Reconstruction: 

aupdril vAi kuuadikA suparo mityakanjalib 
susaihtuefab kApurueab svalpakcnft ’pi tufyati. 

Variants: 

a, Spl syit for vfti. b, Spl, and v. 1. of SP, so N intends, c, 

Sl’o, N and Pn susartitowb; SP cd., T, Spl text. SP kupuru?nb (but a 
text), d, SP svalpab kc°, but a text or °paih ke°. 

Comments: 

In b either nnlfakft 0 or wttfikA 0 may have been in the original. In c 
nlao it in impossible to decide between susiuhtosub and ausaihtuetab, as 
tho Ur-SP cannot be determined. The rest is certain. 
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I VB 14 

Occurs in the same place in T1.12, SI* 1.15, N II. II, Up II. 89, Hm 
II. 45, l'ii 1.15, Sy I. 7, Ar. 

Reconstruction: 

aliitahitavicftramlnyabuddhoU tfrotisamayair baliubhir bnhigkrtasya 

udnrnbharagnmAtrakevalccchob purugapntfos ca pnsos ca ko visogab. 

Variants: 

b, T sruta 0 . Ta parigkrtasya, Hm tiraskr". c, Pg ‘'mAtram ova lipsob. 

Sy Zii den Rindern und Schafen ist dor Monsch su roebnen, dcr kein 
andcrca Intorosso hut ala seinen Rauch. 

Ar in sense as 8y. 

Comments seom unnoccsiary; tho entire toxt is cortain. 

I vs 15 

Occurs in the some place in SI’ (cd.) 1.1G, Pg I. IG. Rut not found in 
Si's nor in N nor H, nor anywhero clue. As the sonsc is very similar to 
that of tho preceding.verso, I rogard it as highly likely that it was in¬ 
serted independently in SI'P and Pg; it is easy to soo how dilVerent re¬ 
dactors, happening to bo fumiliar with (his vs, could insert it after the 
preceding vs which thoy found in their originals. Thcroforo I enclose it 
in paronthesoa ns being of moro than doubtful originality. 

Reconstruction: 

(guruHnkatAdhurailulharas trgAsi samavi?iimc?n ca lAngalArakargi 

jagndupakarapaih pavitrayonir nurapasunft ta vitieyate gnvcndrnb.) 

Variants: 

h, 1*1.1 °Apaknrgi, and ho one ms. of SI'; but "Avaknrgi is a hotter ronding. 
e, SP °karngo (cannot be right), d, Pg kirn u miyatc (most mss. knthnm 
upamlyato) for sa visi 0 . 

Comments: 

The variants of Pg in b and d may bo right—assuming that tho verse 
is original at all. 


T A 12 karataka Aha: AvAih tAvad apradhAnftu, kim Avayor anona 
vyApArega. 

SI' 106 karataka Alia: Avfcili tftvad apradhAnAu.tat* kim anena 

vylpftrega. 

lip 04.161 karatako brfltc: AvAih tAvad apradhalmu ) tadl^py*• Avayoh kim 
Hm 13. 8| anayA viefiranayA. 

Spl 10. 1 karataka Aha: AvAih tAvad apradhfinAu, tat kim Avayor anena 
vyApftrena. 

Pg 6. 32 ' karataka Alia: AvAih tAvad apradhAnAu, kim anena 

vyApArega. 

Not in So or Kg. 

Sy A G Sli.lg spracli: Prllfo dio Saclio, donn jeder muB sich sclbst or- 
kennen, und wem das seiner Slellung Entsprcchende sutcil geworden 
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ist, dcr soil sich darllber freuon. Und unsoro Stelluug ist niclit so, da0 
wir uns nicht mit dem begnUgen sollton, was wir babcn. 

Ar in sense as Sy. 

•SI’ cd. begins with etac chrutvfi, which « omits; a also omits tut; a v. I. 
of a adds asmAkam at the end. **Hp tathlpy. 

Reconstruction: 

karataka aim: AvAih tavad apradhSnftu, ( tal) kirn Avuyor unena vyA- 

pArena. „ 

Comments: 

The toxt scorns cortuin in almost every word. Note that avayor is 
supported by H, indicating that Ur-SP had it, tho it has dropt out in 
SI*. The word tat is tho only doubtful one, being not found in T, SP« 
or P„, tho found in SP? fed.) and Spl, wheroas H has tadApy or ta- 
thA|>y. Tho chances seem to mo about oven that tat, or at loast an equi¬ 
valent, was in the original. 


I § 87 


T A 12 damanaka Aim: 

Tp so ’bravlt : bliadrn, 

SP 106 damanakub : 

8P« so ’bravlt : 

5i«,11 d,m, " iiko brau, * : 

SpllO. 8 damanaka Aba : 

Vt} 6. 82 so ’bravlt: bhadra, 


kiyatA kAlena pradhAno vApradhAno 
bhavati. 

kiyatA kAlena pradhAno vA 
bhavati. 

kiyatA kfilenApradhAno 'pi pradbfiuatftm 
fipnoti. uktmh cm. 
kiyatA kAlonApradhftnab pradhAuo 
bhavati. nktaili ca. 
kiyatA kAlonAmAtyab* prndhAnntAm 
apradhfinatRAi vA labhate*. yatab- 
mA mftivaih vada. 

kiyatApi kAlona pradhAno ’pradhAno 'pi 
bhavati. uktaih ca. 


Not in So or K?. 

Sy A 6, ond: Drang sprach: (“vs 8") Dor Strcbsamo und der Nicht- 
’ strobiame bloiben nicht auf diner Kangstufc. [A misunderstanding of 
tho Sanskrit, but clearly pointing to pradhftna and apradbAna.) 

Ar? Porliaps reprosentod by OSp p. &0, middle: Las dignidadcs c las 
medidas de los homnes son comnnas o son contraries.—I find nothing 
like this in most of tho Arabic toxte; but OSp frequently preserves 
tho original Pablavi bettor than any other Ar texts. 

•Hp dam 0 punar Aha, v. 1. simply danianakab. Hm °SmAtyAb - - - labhantc. 


Reconstruction: 


so 


'bravit: {bhadra,) kiyatA kAlenA 'pradhAno (’pi) pradhAno bhavati. 
(uAtart ca.) 

Comments: 


so ’bravit, with Tfc SP«, and Pi), seems a good guess at tho original 
but can hardly be regarded as certain; bonce tho italics. 
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bbiulro, doubtful, since found only in Tji and tho dependent I’n. 

kiyatS kfilona is CBtablisht by T, SP, H, aud Pn (l’jj varied by in¬ 
serting api). 

Tho agreement of SP (edition in sense, and o, the more originul, in 
ulmost exact language) with Pij (which is only transposed in ordor) Eecrns 
to make apradkftno (’pi) pradhiino substantially certain, only tho particle 
api being not entirely certain (since omitted in SP«), tho I think it is 
highly probable; I put it in parentheses. II and T havo, seemingly indepen- 
• dcntly, altered the idea by making it two-sided instead of one-sided; but 
the ouly Bido which is appropriate to tho present situation is that one 
out of office may get into office, not tho reverse. The fact that SP agrees 
so closely with Pn indicates that it furnishes us with tho reading of 
Ur-81*; from which it follows that H is secondary. 

bhavati is establisht by T, Pp, and 8P«. 

uktaih ea is found in SP and Pp; II has yatalj. In spite of the agree¬ 
ment of two independent versions, it can hardly bo considered certain, 
ainco all versions frequently add such a phraso boforo any sententious 
stania. 

1 vs 16 

Occurs in tho same placo in T 1.18, SP 1.17, N II. 12, lip II. 40, 
11 ni 11.46, Pp 1.18, Sy I. 8 (second part), Ar. 

Reconstruction: 

nn kusya cit kas cid ilia prabhivld bhuvaty udilro ’bhimawb khalo Vft 
loke gurutvuih viparltnUUh ca svacestitftny ovo uaraUi nayantl. 

Variants: 

a, II svnbhfivld. c, N, II, l’i> \A for on. 

Sy Ueim der Strobsiimc golangt von oilier niedrigen Stuff zur llOhe, 
mid dor Nichtstrcbsaino koinmt durch seine ludolcnz von der Iluho zu 
Geringom lieruntor. 

Ar in sonsc as Sy. 

Comments: 

Tho only possiblo doubt attaches to ca in pida c. We cannot bo sure 
wlmt Ur-SP read, sinco ono of its branches reads ca and tho other \A\ 
T agrees with tho former, Pp with tho latter. Tho chances arc about 
even, but perhaps slightly in favor of T and SI*. Hence I print ca, in 
italics. 

I TB 17 

Occurs in the same place in T 1.16 (after insertion of 1.14, found 
nowhere else and presumably unoriginal), SP I. 18, N II. 13, lip II. 41, 
11m II. 47, Pp 1.19, Sy I. 9, Ar. 

Reconstruction: 

ftropyate ’^mft siilSgraih yathft yatnona bhdyasft 
nipatyate sukhenS ’dhas tatlia 'tmS gunadoijnyob. 
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Variants: 

a, H silft sSile, but Hp v. ]. ’amft ^ftilfigro: SI*« and N also °flgie. b, T, 
lira yatnena mahata yathS. c, T, Hm kgaijcnSdkas. SP« sukhenftiva. Pn 
pityate sukham evftdbas. 

Sy Und scliwer iat ea far einen, sick ans der Gcringhoit snr Huhe zu 
erhcben, wfihrend oa dem Trfigen Icicht iat, zur Qoringheit zn kommen, 
gloiohwie oa achwcr iat, einen Stein in die Hflhe zu hcbcn, aber loicht, 
ihn zu Boden zu werfen. 

Ar texts mostly agree in' aonse with Sy (JCap and Eleazar are not 
clear, and may possibly indicate a reading more like tho Sanskrit). 


Comments: 

In a the only question is hiiliigrarti or °gre, and tho former is proved to 
ho right by the agreement of T, Pp with SP& showing that 8P« and N 
have hero probably departed (independently?) from tho Ur-SP. In b and 
c tho moat interesting and inatructivo tiling ia tho agroomont of Hut 
with T. It ia As certain as anything of this kind can bo that tho agree¬ 
ment is purely accidental; that is, that tho scribe who is ultimately 
responsible for Urn’s roadings did not know tho T, but simply knew tho 
stanza in this form as a floating proverb. As for his having inherited 
this rending from the original, the very idea ia absurd; for tho agreomont 
of 8P, N, and Hp is absolutely conclusive as to what tho Ur-SP road, 
and Pji’s agreement horowith further establishes tho original Pane. Ac¬ 
cordingly wo have a clear caso of a floating proverbial stanza which is 
responsible for the same chango being mado in two entirely unrelated 
Pancatantra texts.—Tho word nipfttyate is osUbliaht by T and the Ur- 
SP, tho word adliAs by all texts but SP«, aud that sukhona rathor than 
keapona was original is shown by P» (sukham) in comparison with SP, 
N, and Hp. 


I § 88 

T A 13 tad bhadrUyatto (em. Hertel as SP) by fttmfi sarvnsya. 

SP 111 taamfcd (a tat) bhadritm&yatto by Stinft sarvnsya. 

llm 14 4 } tad ^badra svayatniyatto (Up pray at 0 ) by iltmft aarvasya. 

Not In Jn, So, Kg. 

Sy A 7 Darum sollon auch wir bestrebt soin, unsoro Stollung zu fdrdorn. 
Ar in sense as Sy. 

Recons truction: 


tad bhadri 'tmfiyatto hy «tmfi aarvasya. 


Comments: 

Tho perfect agreement of T, 8P«, and H, and the fairly close cor¬ 
respondence of Pa in sense, establishes every word oxcept fitmffyatto, or 
rather the first syllable of that word. Tho reading of SP is adopted by 
Hortol in T, which is obviously corrupt; and tho chances aro that this 
is tho original. But the first syllablo must bo printed in italics, since SP 
is tho only authority we have for it; even H varies. 


Reconstruction of Book I §§ 38—40 
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I § 39 

T A 13 karatakalj (> °ka alia): athn ’tra bhovln kiih kartuiuanSb- 

SI' 111 karatakab (* °ka aha): atha bhuviln kiih vak^yati 

(« bravlti). 

karatako : atha bhavan kill. bravlti. 

Hm 14. 6 J brnto 

Spill. 8 karataka aha: atha bhavan kiih kartumamlb. 

1*0 7.9 karataka aha: atha bhavSn kiih vaktumanab. 

Not in So or K?. 

Sy A 7.3 Rlj,lg sagto: So ipricli jotct, was bogehrst duY 
Ar in sense as Sy (JCap 42.11 Quibus nunc tirmaati animuinV). 

Reconstruction: 

karataka film : atha ( f'tra) bhavKn kiih kartumantib. 

Comments: 

Tlic word ntra is found only in T and its originality in moro than 
doubtful; yet it may have been omitted in the others, and thereforo it 
is safer to indicate the slight possibility that it is original by inserting 
it in parentheses with a question-mark.-Otherwise the original is qulto 
certain (film is guaranteed by the agreement of SPa with T0 and Jn), 
oxcopt for the last word. T and Spl seem to establish tho roadlng of 
Ur-T as kartumanab; 8I*« and H establish tho reading of Ur-SP ns 
bravlti. Pq looks like a sort of compromise botwoen tlio two, but may 
woll bo based solely on tho rending of T-Spl, varied independently by 
Pq himself. Pa supports kartumnnftb bettor than bravlti, and I therefore 
prefer tho former; hut it must bo printed in italics, since wo have only 
tho single stream of tradition, tho Ur-T and its offshoote, to guarantee it 
literally. 

I § 40 

T A 13 damanakab: aymh ttvat av5ml bhlrui ca blilrupartvlrai ca 
• mfl(]lmmatib. 

T? so 'bravlt: (&c.j bhlrnparivlra* 

SP 111 so 'bravlt: ayam ftvayob svBml pingalako bbltobhltaparivSraA 
ca ma<Jhamatib. 

SPa dainanaka alia: |&C.) 

lip 65. 4 I sa aha: ayaili tavat svfiml piilgalakab kuto 'pi bbaj4t* saca- 
IIml4. 0| kiUb parivrtyopa\njt*b. 

Spl 11.8 so 'bravlt: adySsmatsvftml piflgalako blilto bhitapariviras 
ca vartate. 

l»n 7. 9 so 'bravlt: ayailt tftvad asmalsvaml bblto blutaparivilraA ca 
madbamanOb saihtiethate. 

Not in So or K?. 

Sy A 7. 4 Dmug sprach: Icli gobo dirokt sum Filrston, denn er ist oin 
Kiodskopf und sein Gefolgo-ist fhrebteam. 

Ar in son so as Sy. 

*Ilm kuraqnt. 
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Reconstruction: 

so ’bravit: ayaih tavat svftmi (piflgalako) bhito bbitaparivara* ca mfl<)ha- 

matib. ~ 

Comments: 

so 'bravit is protty firmly ostablisht by Tp, SI* ed., and Jn. 
ayaih is in all Sanskrit texts but Spl. 

tftvat is ostablisht beyond reasonable doubt by tlio agreement of II 
with T, Pn; it is fairly clear that Ur-SP read tilvat os H, and that SP'a 
dvayob is a secondary cliango (probably due to a phonetic mistake; the 
sounds -ttva- are common to the two words). 

svftmi is found in all texts (cf. Sy Fflrsten). Jn profixes nsinat-, doubt¬ 
less secondarily; probably no connexion between this and SP ilvayoh, 
which, as has just been indicated, probably replaces tftvat of Ur-SP. 

piflgalako was found in Ur-SP and in Spl, and may have been original; 
but it would bo vory oasy to add it secondarily after svftmi, and the 
lack of it in T, Pij makes mo dubious. Honco parentheses. 

bhito bhltaparivftraA cn is guaranteed by SP and Jn; T varies slightly, 
II more radically. 

mOdhamatib Is guaranteed by T and SP (cf. Pij majhamanlb, Sy 
Kindskopf). 

There was no verb at tho ond. The additions of Jn and H aro evi¬ 
dently secondary. 

1 § 41: Part 1 

T A 18 karatakah (? so 'bravit): kathaili bhavftft jffndtJ. 

SP 112 so 'bravit : kathaih bhavftn jrtnflti. 

Iln Ob. f> I 

Un, 14 . 7 I karatako brflte :kirti tatra (Hm tat) tvaih jilnflsi. 

Spl UL11 karataka ftha : kathaih votti bhavftn yftd bhayft- 

vifto 'yaih svftmi. 

Pij 7. 10 so 'bravit : kathaili bhavftn jftniltl. 

Not in So or Kp. 

Sy A 7. 8 Kljlg spracli: Woher woiflt du, dafi dcr LOwc bestUrzt 1st? 

Ar in sense as Sy. 

Part 2 

T dainanakab (fi °ka ftha) : kirn atra jneyam. uktaih ca. 

SP damanakab (* °ka ftha) : kim atrftviditnni* nsti. uktaih ca. 

II damanako vadati (11m brflte): kirn atrftviditam asti. uktaih ca. 

Spl so 'bravit : kirn atra jneyam. yatn uktaih ca. 

Pij damanaka ftha : kim atra jfifttavvam. 

Not in So or Kp. 

Sy I)mng sprach: Aus Anzcichon erkenne ich os. 

Ar in sense as Sy. 

*SP« atrfipy avi°. 

Reconstruction: 

so 'bravit: kathaih blmvftfl jftnilti. damanaka alia: kim atra jileyam. 
uktniii ca. 


Reconstruction of Book I § 41, vs 18, § 42 
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Comments: 

so 'brnvit with SI’, TP, and I*i), quite clearly establishing the original, 
kathaih bhavfifl jdnftti with T, 81*, I*i); slight and evidently independ¬ 
ent variations in H, Spl. 

Tho additions of Spl (yad bhayttvi?to svfiml) and Sy (daO dor I.0wo 
bcatflrzt ist) happen to coincide closely; but thoy aro just the sort of 
addition that would bo made in a free paraphrase such as Pahlavi, and 
in an expansive text such as Spl; and tho negative agreement of all tho 
Other texts demonstrates, in my opinion, that these words wero not in 
tho original. 

damanaka ftha with Tj5, SP«, l*o. 
kim atra with all Sanskrit toxts. 

jfleyam with T, Spl (synonym jnfttuvyam in Pq), establishing Ur-T. 
But Ur-SP aviditam (aati). The two expressions aro practically synony¬ 
mous, and there is no way of tolling which was original, as wo have 
only two independent streams of tradition that offor ovidonco, and each 
gives ovidonco that is internally unanimous but mutually discordant. 
One or tho other must be printed In italics. In such a case, other things 
being absolutely equal (as they socm to be here), 1 givo preference to 
T.—If jdoyam is right, thorc was probably no asti after it. 
uktaih ea is guaranteed by T, BP, H, Spl. 

I vs 18 

Occura in the samo placo in T I. 16, SP 1.19, N 11.14, Up 11.43, 
11m II. 49, Spl I. 43, P» I. 20, 8y 1.10, Ar. 

Reconstruction: 

udlrito 'rthab pasunil 'pi grbyato hnyftA c« nilgil" ea vahnnti coditflb 
nnuktom apy nlinti pnm|ito janab parcngitajniiimphalil hi buddhnyub. 

Variants: 

a, N budhyate. b, Pi) noditiib, H desitab (Hp v. 1. tilijitilb). 

Sy Donn cin Weiser erkonnt aus jemandca aosiebt, Gewobnbeiten und 
Bliek scino Gosinnung nnd was or tun will. 

Ar (Wolff p. 12) in senso as By. 

Commonts seom unnecessary; tho entire verso is certain. 

I § 42 

'1' A 14 tad ouam adyii ’va prajhAprabhivonil 'tinikari?yfiini.• 

BP 116 tad enam adyfii 'va prajnaprabhfivonfi 'tmlyaih karfoySmi. 

Up 66.18 tad atra bhayaprastSvo 'ham ctaih prajoabalonltalyaih 
karifyftmi. 

11m 14, bottom: atra bhayaprastSvo prajnfibalcn&ham enaih svftminam 
fitmiyaih kariijyiSmi. 

Spl 11.20 tad adyainaih bhayftkulaili prSpya svabuddhiprabhivoi)a 
nirbhayaih krtvi vanikrtya cn nijiih sflcivyapadavlih 
samasiidayi?yflmi. 

Pn 7.18 tad enam ndvfiivittmnprnjniiprnbliilvena vnsikarisyiimi. 


\ 
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Not in So or Kg. 

Sy A 7. 5 (before § 41) violloicht kann icli in dlcser Bostilrznng bowirkon, 
daO mich dcr LOwo zu sich hcranziolit und ziim Vertrauton inacht. 
Ar in sense and position as Sy. 

•T mss. havo minor variants. 


Reconstruction: 

tad enaih (bhayakulath prfipyo) ’dyili ’va prajfHiprabhilvcijil 'tmi(ynih) kari- 
gySmi. 

Comments: 


Tho phraso bhayfikulaih prSpya (Spl) scemB supported by II bbaya- 
prastilvo and by Pa (Sy in dioser BcstUrzung). It is at leant possible that 
it is original, as otherwise wo must suppose that it was added indepen¬ 
dently by theso three versions or tlieir archetypes; none of tho three aro 
interrelated. I should bo moro confident of the originality of tho phraso, 
were it not for the fact that both T and SP lack it, and oven a nogativo 
agroemont botwoen them is worth boeding when they otherwise cor- 
roapond ao closoly as they do in this section; for this moans that thoy bavo 
hero preserved the original with remarkable fidelity. Because of the 
doubts raised by this fact, I put tho phrase in parentheses, tho I think 
it likely that something of tho sort was in tho original. 

The rest of the section is vorbally ostablisht by T and SP together, 
with tho others following in senso und partly in languago. The only question 
is whether tho original had fttmiknrigyilmi with T, or iUmlyaih kar° with 
Ur-SP (8P, II). The other texts havo difforont synonyms and do not 
decide the matter. I print iltml(yaih), indicating that tho original roading 
may havo boen eitlior ono. 


I § 43 

T A 14 karat&kab -.bhadra, anabhijflo bhavftn sovfcdharmasya; 

katham iltmikarigyaai. 

TP so ’bravlt: [lacuna after bhadra]. 

SP 116 karatakab : bhadra, tvaili sov&iiabhijnab. 

81*« karatako 'bravlt: anabhijflo bhavln sovildharmasyu. 

lln/l^S j kir ^ k0 ’ bravIt ( H,n brfltc): sakhc, tvaih sevfinabhijflah. 

Spl 11.21 karataka ilha: anabhijflo bhavSn setadharmasya, 

tat katham onaih vanlkarigyasi. 

I’ll 7. 18 karataka Mia: .anabhijflo bhavRn kila Bevadharmasya, 

tot kathaya katham Stmlkarigyasi. 
So 84 cd, 86 ah ovaih damanakenokto sfldhub karatako ’bravit, svecchayil- 
tipravcio yo na dbarraab sevakasya sab. (Cf. § 46.) 

Not in Kg. 

Sy A 8 Kljlg sprach: I)a du noch nicht mit Herrschcrn verkohrt bast und 
im Diensto nicht orfahron hist, wio ist os da mtiglich, daC der LUwo 
dich zu sich hcranziolit und zuin Vertrauton macht? 

Ar in souse ns Sy. 



Reconstruction of Hook I *?{j -J3» U 
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Keoonstruotion: 

karatuko 'brant : lilmdrU] nnubhijilo him van scvadharniuayu; (till) kathum 
utmikurifyasi. 

Comments: 

karatuko with nil texts except Tp. 

'hruvit, TP, 8I’«, Hp, So; alia, Jn; no verb, T«, SPji (ed.). Tlio word 
would Hoom well cstablisht; but since it is merely a verb of saying and 
so particularly subject to secondary substitutions, 1 do not consider it 
absolutely certain. Iienco italics. 

bliadra with T and SI* fed.); H sakho; omitted in SPa, Jn. Tho agree¬ 
ment of T with part of tho SI* tradition, and in sense II, is sufficient to 
establish tho original with reasonable confidence; the others differ only 
negativoly, by omitting tho word. 

anabhijfio him vim sevSdharniasya, with T, Sl'a, Jn (Pn inserting kiln): 
SI* od. and II havo a paraphrase; So (containing tho stem dharina) points 
to our text as original. Tho schro also in I’n. 

The rest of the passago is found, among 8nnskrit versions, only in ’I’ 
and Jn, which are secondarily interrelated; hence its languago cannot bo 
assumed to belong to tho original, and it must be printed in itnlics. Hut 
tlm sense is clearly supported by I*a (Sy wle 1st os da mOglieh otc.), 
showing that something of this gcnoral sonso was in the original.—Tho 
word tat (Jn) is not found in T and need not have boon in tho original; 
hcnco parentheses around it. 


I 8 44: Part 1 

'1* A 14 damanukab : kutham uliuili suviiniihliijftiib. 

SI* UH damanakab (*°ku aim): bliadra, kutham nlmili sovanabliijrtab. 

lip 6b. 20 | , , vadati 

.. ,« > damunako , 

1 Ini lb. G I brato 


Spl 11. 92 dntnuunka Abn 
1*0 7.19 so ’bruvit 


: blmdrn, kathum nlmili sovAimbhijnab. 

pasya. 

: |inwrtion| 

: bliadra, kutham uhaili nu scvahhijnal.i. 

jinsertion ns Spl] 

So 85 cd iti coktnb knrntnkcnedaih damaiiako ’bhyudlirtt. 

Not in K* Sy, Ar only (Sy A 8. 4) Dmng sprach. 

Part 2 

T natiu mayAi ’?a snkalo 'nujividharmo vijnatnh. 

SI* nanu* may* sakalftnujividharmo jflatab. 

SPcc naim mayii sakalo ’nujividharmo vijflAtab. 

H, So, Kg nothing. 

sakalo ’p j anujividharmo vijflata iti. 
sakalo 'py anujividharmo vijflutab. iti. 


Spl 
P>? 

Sy, Ar nothing. 

•Some mss. omit tatha hi. 


npi ca. 
uktaiii ca. 
tatha hi.* 


uktaili ca. 


Keconstriiction: 


damanaka "ha. bliadra, kutham ahum sovanubhijflab. uanu mayii (’/a) 
sakalo 'nujividharmo vijfiatab. uktaifi ca. 

Edgorton, PaiicaUnlt*. II. 
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Comments: 

dainanaka ftha with SP« and Spl; tlio verb cannot bo regarded ns 
certain, but the namo is found in all versions but Pp. 
bhadra, with Ur-SP (SP and H) and Pp. 

kathnm ahaih sevlnabhijflab with T and Ur-SP; Pp also vory closo. 

panu mayft with T and SP. 

c$a only in T: hcuco parentheses and italics. 

sakalo 'nujlvidhanno vijflfttab with T, 8P«, and Jn (Jn insert api and 
add iti); SP cd. varies slightly. 

uktaih ca with SP od. and Pp; T api ca; SP« rends tuthfi hi or omits. 
The word uktaih is hardly certain, but ca seems safe. 

I vs 19 

Occurs iu the same place in T1.17, SP 1.20, N II. 16, l’p 1.22, Sy 1.11, Ar. 
Reconstruction: 

ko 'tibhftrab samartbRnllih kiih dflraih vyavasftyinftm 
ko videsab suvidyftnfiih kab parab priyav&dinftni. 

Variants: 

c, T od. with a, X, and v. 1. of SP, savid 0 ; Tj3, l’p, and SP od. text. 
Wo cannot be certain as to which is original, since cithor inukes good 
sense and tlio stromas of tradition vary internally. 

Sy Fflr don erfahrenen Mann gilit's koin Untcrnchmcn, dus ilim vor- 
achloHson w«re. Donn fClr das Tier gihtV Umhcrirron und fflr den LOwen 
fremdes Gobiet, ftlr don Woison und Untorwiirfigcn aber gilit’s keinon 
Fronidcn. (The word Untorwiirfigcn reprosonts an emondntion by Schult- 
liens: tlio ms. has n word meaning “ Vorntlnftigen," and this should cer¬ 
tainly bo kept, of. KF7. 0 "a wiso and knowing man.”] 

Ar in senso as 8y. 

I § 46 

T A 16 karatakab (P °kn ftlrn): kadftcid a*&v auuoitapravosfid blmvan- 
tarn Hvamanyatc. 

SP 120 karaVnknb (a °ku ftha): kadftcit tvftm anuvasarapravesad uvarnmi- 
yatc BVfiini. 

lip 66.10 1 kuratnko brilto : kadiicit tviim nnavnsnrapravcsiid nvammi- 

11 in 16 , foot f yatc avftraf. 

Pp 7.24 karataku aim :kadncid ayam amicitastliiiuapmvosud 
bhuvantam avamanyetn. 

Not in Spl or K$. 

So (cf. 36a, under § 43; also) 37 etac clirutvft karatako 'vftdid ovaih krto 
yadi, kupyati praty uta svftml tad visesaphalaih kutab- 
Sy p. 6, I. 7 Ivlilg sprach: (noxt vs; then, AH] Dich zioht dor LOwe nicht 
zu rich lioran, mid cs dftrfto dir nicht Icicht scin, jedorzeit mit ihm 
ins G esprit cl i zu kommen. Wic kannst du es crrcichen, daC er dich zu 
rich heranzicht und zum Vcrtrauten maclit? [Last part is a repetition 
of the end of § 43.] 

Ar in senso as Sy. 



Reconstruction of Book 1 vs 19, §§ 45, 40 and vs 2D 
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Reconstruction: 

knrataka aha: kuducit team anavasara pravoild avamunyatc sea mi. 

Comments: 

karataka with all texts; aha with Tp, SPa, Pi), which seems sufficient 
proof of its originality. 

For tho rest, the words left roman are literally found in T, 8P, and 
l*n (except that Pn has avamanycta); the sense also in So, Pa. Tho words 
printed in italics I read with Ur-81* (SP and II), whereas T, l’n havo 
synonyms, and vary the order. Possibly tho occurronco of tho word svfiini 
in So may bo taken ns some support for that word, instead of T aaftv 
or Pn ayain. Othorwiso there is little reason to choose ono version rather 
than tho other. 

I §46 

T A16 dnumnakab (p so ’bravlt): nsty otnt. tathlpi. 

SP 120 so 'bravlt : nstv (v.l. Msty) ovam. tatlutpy avuAyam 

(« oni) anujivinftili (a°nA) iilihnidhyaih karaolyam. uktarii ca (a om u°cn). 
lip 66 .11 1 so 'bravlt (Jim wi cilia) :aatv evam. tntliflpy anujlvinl aftihni- 
Hin 16. 1 I dliyam(HinsvriinisAih f )avasyaih knruntyam.yatab. 

Po 7. 24 so 'bravlt : asty ovam. 

Not in Spl, So or K?. 

8y A 0, ond: Drang sprach. 

Ar, JC'ap 43. 6 Verum ost, ait Dirnna, quod did*; sed—. 

Reconstruction: 

so 'bravlt: asty cvnm. tatliii 'py (anujimna uMmiUvjam avaii/om kara - 
nlyam. uktarii ca.) 

Comments: 

so 'bravlt with T{5, SP, II, Pij. 

nsty with T, Pjj, and v. 1. of SP, seems raoro probable than astv of II 
and SP ed., and indeed seems pretty sure. 

ovam, with SP, II, and Po, is dearly original rathor than otat of T. 
tathlpi with T, SP, H. 

Tho paronthetized phrase only in Ur-SP, and thoreforo cannot bo ro- 
gArdod as a suro part of tho original; but sinco Ur-SP soldom expands, 
it is at least very possibly original. Tho reading of H, which I adopt, 
is partly supported by SPa, partly by SP0 (ed.). 

I vs 20 


Occurs in tho same place in T 1.18, SP 1.21, N II. 16, Up 11.61, Ilm 
II. 68, Pn I. 28; and nearly in the same placo in Spl 1. 35 (following our 
§ 87) and Pa (Sy 1.12, inserted in our § 45; Ar as Sy). Cf. also Hi) 280 
(25) ed. 

Reconstruction: 


asannam eva nrpatir bliajato inanusyaih 
vidySvihfnam akullnam asaihstutaih vft 
prAyoija bhOmipatayab pramada latits ca 
yah pSrSvato vasati taih parivesteyanti. 


10 * 
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Chapter VI: Example* of method of reconstruction 
Variants: 

b, T prajfliviliimun; N vidyftvmodain. Spl asaihakrtaih, SI* apamjituih, 
II asailigataiii. d, N, Jn bliavati for vasati of T, SI’, Ji. .In yut...tat 

K? femiina ova prayoga (SI*, and Ma. v. I. pralivena) nrpiib kfiiitAa ca 
sadarftb. 

Sy Ein Homelier chrt nicht dou, dor atrebsam ist, sondorn den, dor 
Hint bcsonders nahc Btcbt. Habon doch dio Weison gesngt: Dio Frau wird 
nicht von jodcm Homelier nnd dor Wcinstook nicht von jedem liaiun 
vorherrlicht, sondern nor sofern sio mlt ilmon in BerUhrung koiutnon. 

Ar must liavo represented tlio original l'ablavi, and the Sniiakrit, 
bettor than Sy; cf. OSp p. 61 towards bottom: Ca diccn Ion sabios quo 
cl quo es do la corapallia del roy e do lu ranger, quo non lo allogan a si 
por mayor bondat, mas por quo eatA mis cercauo quo otro; bion a*i como 
la vid quo so non traba al mayor irbol, mas al quo mis acorca lo ostu. 

Comments: 

In li vidyft- is found in all toxta but T and is thoroforo cortninly 
original, asartistutaih is proved original by tlio agreement of N with T 
and .In (evidently SI* and H liavo varied independently from the Ur-Sl* 
reading). It is instructive to observe the “Vcrhallhoriiung" of tlio meaning 
in Sy; this is however not mainly the fault of tho l'ablavi, but ratlior of 
tho Syriac translator himself, since OSp shows that the Ar was fairly closo 
to tlio Sanskrit. In d bliavati is clearly a led. fac., independently mndo 
in N and Jn. 


I vs 21 

Occurs in tlio saino place in T 1.19, 81* I. 22, N II. 17, I*q I. 29, Sy 
1.18, Ar, and noarly in tho same plaoe in Spl I. 86 (immediately after 
procoding vs). 

Iteconst rue lion: 

kopaprasffdavastnni vicinvantalj mmi pagfll) 

Arohanti fanlir hhrtyft dhnnvaiitam api pflrthivain. 

Variants: 

a. N °prsiiiada°. b, Spl yo vicinvanti scvnknl.i. SP, N pndc-pado for 
T, i’lj samipag&b. c, Spl nnnaib paicld. d, T dliflrtaiti tain for dliunvan- 
tam (soo my Crit. App.J. SI* pfirthivadrumam, but SI’a api pft° as text. 

Sy Die den Herrscliorn nahestelien, stelien ihnen nicht von Anfaug 
hh naho. Es hat oinc Zeit gegeben, wo sio eich mit oifrigera Streben 
heranmacliten. (After this follows in Sy A 10 and vs 14, found nowhere 
else cxcopt in certain inferior msa. of SI*, and doubtless not original.) 

Ar in sense as Sy. 

Comments: 

There is no way of telling whether the reading of T, J*ij or that of 
Ur-Sl’ ie original in b. The rest I believe is certain. Cf. p. 109 f. 
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I § 47 

T A 16 kaifltakab : atlia bliavfin kirn tatra vaksyati. 

damanakab: blindra. 

T? karataka film : atlia bliaviln kiiii tatra vaksyati. 

so ’bravlt: blindra. 

SI* 128 karatakab : atlia bliavfiils tatra kiiii vak$ynti. 

ho ’bravlt. 

SPa karataka illia : atlia bliaviln kiiii vakjyati. 

damanaka film. 

Up r>G. 20 karatako vadati : atlia tatra gatvft kiiii vakfyaai. 

aa alia. 

Jim 16. 9 kavatako brttto : atlia tatra gatvil kiih vak»yati 

bliaviln. aa film. 

Spl 18.10 karataka film : atlia blmvfiils tatra gatvfl kiih tilvad 
vaksyati.** 

Vi) 9. 11 karataka aha : atlia bliavfiils tatra gatvil" kiih vaksyati.** 
Not in So or K?. 

Sy A 11a Sljjg aprach: Nimin an, o» soi dir golungcn, in dio Nfllio dos 
LOwon zu kommon. Wonn du daliin golangt hist, wio kiinnat du dann 
don LOwon Uborrcden, daO or dicli zu sicli heranziolit und min Vor* 
trauton inaclit? 

(A lib) Dning sprach. 

Ar in House as Sy. 

•Iloro Pi.i adds pratliamnin cva. ••Jn ond: tat tfivad noyatfim. so 'bravlt 
(Spl damanaka film). 

Reconstruction: 

karataka film: atlia bliavfiils tatra gatvil kiih vakavati. ilamanaka ilha. 

Comment*: 

karataka in certain, and film scorns fairly cortain from Tft SP«, and Jn. 
atlia bliavfiils tatra boohib cortain from T, SP, II, Jn, altlm bliaviln is 
omitted in lip and transposed in Hm, and tatra in transposed in T and 
omitted in SPa. 

gatvil seems to mo sufficiently assured by the Agreement of H (well 
attested) and Jn. Its omission in T, 8P is a much oaaicr assumption 
than its addition indopondontly in H and Jn. 

kiih vak^yati is abundantly supported. Tlio insertions in Jn bofore and 
aftor these words aro obviously secondary. 

At tlio ond was either damanaka film or so ’bravlt; it is impossible to 
bo sure which. 'P's bliadra is unsupported and doubtloss secondary. 

1 T8 22 

Occurs in the same place in T I. 20, SP I. 23, Spl I. 60, Pp I. 46. 
Reconstruction: 

uttarfid uttararh vfikyam uttarfid cva jfiyato 
8uvrftigunasaihpannftd bijfid bijam ivfi ’param. 
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Variants: 

b, Spl vadatftih sailiprajftyate. c, 81’ °snihparkild, blit SPa text. 

The text is certain tbruout. 

After this vs T, Pp add api ca, which may bo original but of courso 
is not certain. 

I T8 23 

Occurs in the snmo plaeo in T I. 21, SP I. 27, N II. 18, Hp II. 66, llm 
II. 62, Spl 1.61, Pp 1. 47, Sy A 11 b. 8, and vs I. If), Ar. 

Reconstruction! 

npRynsailtdarhanajAih vipattim npilyasailidarsanajilih ca eiddhiin 
medlnivino nltivid/uprayuktftih purab sphurantim iva daniayanti. 

Variants: 

c, T nitividab pra°; °vidhi° with N, II; SP °pada° (a°patha°, v. 1. °vidi°), 
Jn °guga°. SP °prayukt5b. 

Sy so, daC os ihm Nut sen bring! und mir koinen Scbaden, und (vs 16) 
so zeige icb ihm klnr, daC ein Unternclnnon, welches vorriclitet worden 
muO, gut ist, und so hitlt or aucb niicb fUr gut 
Ar closor to the original, see Schultliess noto 33. 

Comments: 

In c, the reading of Ur-SP seems clearly to have been °vidhi°, which 
is preserved not only in X and H but in slightly corrupt form °vidi° in 
a good old ms. of SPa. It scorns much more likely to be correct than 
T's “vidab, which leaves praynktftrii rather in tho air, besides being an 
unnecessary duplication of medhivino. Jn have the obviously secondary 
°gmja° and give us no help. All wo can do is to print °vidhi° in italics 
(except the syllable vi, supported by T) as being uncertain, but the most 
likely guess as to tho original. 

I § 48 

T A 17 na eRham aprRptakKlaih vakfyBmi. 

SPa 142 na cflham apnlptnkftlaili vnk*yilnii. (SP cd. varies 

slightly.) 

Hp 67.16 \ nfiliam aprilptftvaHarnih vaoanoili vaksyftmi (Hm vadisyflini). 
Ilm 17.10 | yatab. 

Spl 18. 18 na cfthatn aprAptakftlaili vakgye. 

Pq 7.26* pararn ahaili dc.akftlavid api. uktaili ca. 

Not in So, Kfc Sy, Ar. 

•This passago in Pp occurs not in tho samo place hut somewhat oarlior, 
boforo our 1 vs 20. That it correspond* to our passage is proved by 
tho fact that it ia immediately followed by tho following verso, our I vs. 24. 

Reconstruction: 

na eft ’ham aprftptakiilaih vakpyftmi. 

Comments soem unnecessary; the entire text is certain. 
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Original and unoriginal agreements.—I trust that the preceding 
passage will have demonstrated sufficiently the reality of my 
goal. I do not see how one who has studied it can doubt that 
it represents fairly accurately a pioco of tho text of the ori¬ 
ginal Paficatantra, to which all tho versions go hack. About 
minor dotails there may bo a possibility for differences of 
opinion; about tho genoral proposition I can soe nono.—But I 
do not wish to overstate the case; and therefore I shall im¬ 
mediately add that wo occasionally find what seom to ho de¬ 
finite agreements between two or more unrelated versions, 
which nevertheless can not, for ono reason or another, bo 
attributed to tho original Paficatantra. Usually, as wo have 
already scon by a number of instances in the passage just 
quoted, these cases concern petty verbal details, sucli as can 
without difficulty bo assumed to have been altered indepen¬ 
dently in the same way. But at times—tho not often—we find 
more serious identical variations in different versions, which 
are nevertheless apparently not connected with each other in 
any way. These compel us to be cautious, oven when we seem 
to find definite prima facie proof of the readings of the ori¬ 
ginal. To be sure, such cases are not numerous. I shall append 
a few instances here. I do not mean to assort that the list is 
complete; hut I think that these cases are typical, and that 
they will illustrate the kind of reasons which, in my opinion, 
justify us occasionally in denying to tho original oven impor¬ 
tant and striking agreements in independent versions. 

Unoriginal agreements between H and Pa.-Reconstruction I v«85d 
reads in Muller’s edition (not in Peterson’s!) of tho Hitopadeda nupurai* 
tirasd krtam. All tho othor Sanskrit vorsions of this stanza have tho com¬ 
parison of “putting a crest-gem on tho foot"; but only in 11m is added 
tho complementary comparison of “ putting a foot-ornament on tho head." 
It sooms ecarcoly questionable that this is a socondary alteration. Yot 
wo find it roappoaring in tho Pahlavl vorsion of this stanza, at tho saiuo 
point in tho toxt! (8y vs 28... odor don Fufliehmuck an don Kopf...) 
Tho gonoral relations of tho texts mako it seem cortain that tho addition 
(Which is not hard to understand) was made indopondcntly in both placen. 
It may go back to tho Sanskrit original of the Pahlavi; but if so, that 
proves nothing except that this variant of the stanza was known at that 
early dato as a floating stanza or “geflUgeltes Wort", and that it persisted 
in later timos and was adopted by tho scribo of tho II ms. to which 
Muller's edition goes back ultimately. 
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The Palilavi has nt lenst one verao (Sjr I n 16) which is found in the Hito- 
padoAa (Hm II. 113, Up II. 101) and in no other ancient Pailcatantru version. 
To he sure, it doen not occur at tho same point of the toxt in the two 
versions; and this in in itself a sufficiont reason for assuming that it was 
added independently in H (Or its archetype) and tho Sanskrit original of Pa. 

Unoriginal agreement between II and .Tn.—Hoconstruction I § 166. 
I loro the tricky woavor’s wifo calls upon the gods to witness to hor 
chastity. In tho Jain versions (Spl vs 182, Pg vs 141) and tho Hitopadcna 
(Hp vs 100, Hm vs 112j she reel to* n stanza, known elsewhere, calling 
upon tho Lokapitla* specifically. Tho stanza is one which, granting its 
familiarity to tho several redactors, might very easily have boon suggested 
by the context; and it occurs nowhere else in tho Pane., not even in SP or 
N, the nearest relatives of H. I feol so certain that it is a secondary intrusion 
that I have not included it in my reconstruction, oven in parentheses. 

Unoriginal agreements between SP and Jn.—I § 172. SP (cd., i. e.?) 
and tho Jain versions agree in having the harbor's wifo, who bad already 
lost her noso, furthor punisht by having her oars cut off. But SPa is 
different; and as the variation is fonnd nowhoro also, I think it is surely 
secondary. It is a natural addition. 

After I vs 71, SP cd. (?) has its vs 64, which is found (after a short 
prose insertion) also iu Pg, hut nowhoro else, and not even in SPa. It is 
similar in meaning to the preceding vs, which is original, and was pro¬ 
bably suggested by that, and inserted independently in SP? and Pn. 

One might also mention here the apparent agreement between SP, Jn 
and Pa in the sesame-story (II. 2); they all speak of oxchanging “ liuskt 
for unhuskt ” sesame, whercaa I believe the original was different. See 
page 106 ff. above. 

Unoriginal agreement between Pn and Ks.—I vs 164 cd. This is 
the catch-verse of the story of the Iron-eating Mice (1.16). The original 
read (with all versions bnt Pg and Kp, namoly, T, SP, N, Spl; tho variants 
are unimportant, seo Crit. App.) in cd as follows: gajarh tatra luirec 
chycno dilrake ko 'tra vismayal}. Pp and Kp read: iyrnah kui\jarahrt tatra 
kith cilrarii yadx putrahrt (Kp bfilahrt). Tho extraordinary correspondence 
is too dose to be accidental; yet tho original must have road as indientod 
by tho other vorsions. On tho other hand thero is no sign of secondary 
relations betweon I'p and Kg, oxcopt as they both usod T; and T hero 
agrees with tho othor texts. The explanation seems to mo to bo ovidontly 
this: the stanza was familiar to both I’nrpabhadrn and Kpomcndrn in 
the form in which they have it as a fioating stanza or “ gofUlgoltcs Wort," 
and so both of them substituted this version for that which they found 
in their archetype*. 

Unoriginal agreement between T and SP.—Ill 8i», See. Tho names 
of tho crow ministers aro, according to T and SP: uddipin, sailulipin, 
fulipin, pradlpin (SP proddipin), and cirajlvin (SP cirailij 0 ). The Jain 
versions havo ujjlvin, sailijivin, anujivin, prajivin, and ciraihjivin (Pn 
ciraj n j. Soniadeva has mJdiviu, sailujivin, Xtjlvin, prajivin, cirajlvin. Kp 
and Pn have no name*. 
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The forms found in tlio Jain versions are evidently secondary; in Jii 
the first four names aro made over on the model of tlio fifth, using tlio 
root jiv. Wo may dismiss them. Wo have left only T and SP, which 
agreo practically perfectly, and So, which differs from them. Ordinarily 
we, should not hesitate to Bay that tlio agreement of T and SP establishes 
tlio original. Hut there aro special reasons in this case which bid us pauso. 
Practically all tlio namoe of actors found in tlio entire PaHciitantra aro 
“noniinn-omina"; they aro somehow or Other significant of tlio character 
or fortunes of the persons who hear them. (Apparont exceptions such as 
Karntaka in Hook I may bo duo to our ignoranco of tbo real moaning 
of tho wordB.) This is vory particularly true of the actors in Hook III 
(the crow-king Cloud-color, tho owl-king Foe-crusher &c.), and notably 
of the fivo owl-ministors who form tho complement to theao fivo crow- 
ministers, and who arc named Itod-oye, Cruel-oyc, Flamc-eyo, Crookod- 
nose, and Wall-car (III § 149, &c.). Tho fifth of the crow-ministcrs, Cira(rti)- 
jtvin, "Long-lived," has a good crow-nnmc (crows aro proverbially long- 
lived). It seems to mo hardly crediblo that the other four names should 
not have been somehow significant. 

But what do those four names mean according to T and SP? They 
all appear to be formed with tho root dip, and so menu apparently 
something like "Upflaming, Hither-flaming" &c. This seems moBt in¬ 
appropriate to crows. What possible application could it have, cither to 
crows in goncral (cf. “Long-lived"), or to these crows in particular? If 
it he suggested that it alludes to tho fact that the crows in this story 
ultimately destroyed the owls’ home by burning, the reply is that tho 
crow who was solely responsible for this plan waB the fifth crow-minister, 
whoso name in all versions is Cira(ih)jivin—tho only name which docs 
not contain tho root dip! The other four ministers are not oven referred 
to in that connexion. Nor can tho root dip in these words reasonably be 
understood in the figurative sonso of “ illuminating (intellectually)these 
four ministers wore exactly the opposite of 44 brilliant " in intellect. Their 
only rOlo in tho story is to servo os foils to tho wiso Cira(ih)jlvin; after 
thoir fruitless maundering! havo been overruled by his canny advice, 
they drop out of tho story, to appear no more. Certainly tlio author would 
not havo complimented tAem by giving them names that suggest a connexion 
with the burning-out of tho owls, or that suggost intellectual brilliancy. 

In view of all this it seems to mo highly probable, if not exactly 
certain, that tho true form of their namos is preserved in Somadeva 
alone. The forms u<MS-vin Ac. aro compounds of tho root <,?i, to fly, with 
various profixes, and with tho suffix -w'n. They mean, then, “Up-soaror " &c. 
Theao names are entiroly appropriate. Evidently thoy woro mangled by 
T and 81*—presumably independently, siuco this is the only case of a 
serious agreement between T and SI* that 1 have discovorod, which 
cannot reasonably bo attributed to tlio original Pancatnntra. Tho com¬ 
parative rarity and quasi-Prnkritic nature of forms of the root would 
account for tho corruption in T and Sl», on tho principle of tho Uetui 
facilior. 


CHAPTER VII 


EXAMPLES OF METHOD OF RECONSTRUCTION, CON¬ 
TINUED: ESTABLISHMENT OF ORIGINAL BY AGREE¬ 
MENTS OF OTHER TEXTS THAN TANTRAKIIYAYIKA 

Purpose of this chapter.—In tho passage quoted at length in 
the preceding chapter (I § 34 &c.), most of the versions agreo 
pretty closely with each other. It seems desirable to give 
examples of passages in which tho general agreement is less 
close, but in which it is nevertheless possible, in my opinion, 
to determine at least tho general sense of the original, on the 
basis of a smaller number of versions. Passages occur in which 
the original is, I think, determined by a combination of evi¬ 
dence from every two or more independent versions that 
could possibly be selected; even after making due allowance 
for the possibility of chance coincidence in secondary varia¬ 
tions, as illustrated at the end of tho last chapter, I think 
that this can hardly be doubted as a general proposition, 
however doubtful some of the individual cases may be. 

In this chapter I shall quote examples (some two hundred in 
all) of all those combinations, except combinations of evidence 
from tho Tantrakhyflyika and other vorsions. My reason for 
this omission is two-fold. In tho first placo, agreements between 
tho TantrAkhyftyika and all other vorsions, individually and 
collectively, aro particularly common and particularly easy to 
locate. Anyono who wishes to do so can easily got plonty of 
examples. Tho TantrakhyAyika is, as statod nbovo, on the toholc 
tho best representative of tho original. But it is not the ori- 
ginal, ovon after its numerous secondary expansions have been 
deducted from it. It contains also omissions and substitutions 
aplenty. And this introduces my second reason for presenting 
this collection of agreements, which establish the original in 
every case without the aid of the TantrOkhydyika. I collect 
here more than two hundred cases in which I think Tantrft- 
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khyftyika is shown by the agreement of othor versions to he 
secondary. Not every case is certain; when I myself feel 
particularly doubtful, I shall say so. Perhaps I may exaggerate 
the certainty of some cases. But granted that some of these 
agreements in othor versions than T may bo accidental and 
secondary; it does not seem likely that all of thorn can bo. 
Tndoed, in quite a number of cases horo listed there are (as 
will bo noted) special reasons for behoving that the T version 
is secondary—aside from the agreement of the others. Nor 
is my list complete; it could without doubt bo considerably' 
extended. 

Collectively, therefore, the following pages constitute an 
argument—and one of the strongest arguments —against the 
exclusive authority of the Tantr&kliyUyika. It seems to me 
worth while to present this collection of unoriginal features of 
the T, because of the seriously distorted view of the facts 
which has been given wide publicity by the writings of Pro¬ 
fessor Ilertcl. This collection is to be understood as a supple¬ 
ment, on the positive side, to ray attempt above (p. 101 ff.) to 
refute Hertel’s assumption of the 11 archetype K,’"—which im¬ 
plies the unique -position of T (more especially Ta) among 
Pancatantra versions. In spite of all his reservations, Hertel 
still seems unwilling to give duo weight to versions outside 
of the Tantrakhvavika. 1 


1 For instance, he aayB W/KM. 25. 4 : “ Filr die Proaa von K (inn ima¬ 
ginary secondary nrchetypo of all the voraions except T] kttnnen wir fast 
nur auf don Pahlavi-Rezenaionen fuflon. Sie itl in kelnim der SamkriUexU, 
die a\tf K uuHlckgehm, nuch nur eiuigermafJen xaSrllieh erhaUen. Im SP iat 
aio atari; gokUrxt und die Hia. gohen ihreraeita atark auaeinander; im aog. 
toxtua aimplicior iat aio bia auf geringe Roite umgoarbeitet und atark or* 
woitort." Now the sontenco which I horo iuliclto la a wild exaggeration, 
na 1 think haa boon aufflciontly Uluatratod hy the paaaage I § 84 ft, quoted 
abovo, }>. 180 ff. It ia aimply falao to any that in 8P tho original text la 
not “auch nur oinigormaOon wOrtllch orhalton." If tho maa. of 8P differ 
groatly, that dooa not moan anything about tho original 8P archetype, 
which can uaually ho dotorminod quito oaaily hy comparing tho aovcral 8P 
aubroconaiona with tho outaldo voraiona; and it ia cloar that that archotypo 
proaorvod tho vaat majority of both proao and voraoa of the original, and 
preserved it on tho whole aa literally aa T, perhaps. It ia equally false to 
say that the original toxt ia lost or workt over in Simplicior “ bia auf 
gcringo Resto." It ia true that Spl preserves the original probably less well 
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Tlio aim of tin's chapter is, then, two-fold: first, to illustrate 
tho methods of my reconstruction in less, and oven in tlio 
least favorable circumstances (whereas its workings in the 
most favorable circumstances have boon illustrated above, 
p. 130 ff.); and secondly, to give a largo numbor of instances 
in which I think there is good reason to boliovo that tlio 
Tantrakliyftyika is secondary. 

It will bo understood, then, that agreements noted in tho 
following pages can bo attributed, in my opinion, to tho ori¬ 
ginal Pancatantra, with virtual cortainty or at least with a 
high degree of probability. In a fow cases only have I more 
serious doubts; those will be specifically indicated.—It will be 
noted that tlio agreements vary greatly in importance, from 
single words up to entire sentences or verses. As stated above, 
I regard the agreements which concern longer passages as 
much more conclusive evidence for tho original than those 
which concern individual words or phrases, because it is much 
easier to suppose that the latter are accidental.—Considerations 
of space make it necessary for me to bo brief in my treat¬ 
ment of the passages here. Full details of the readings of all 
versions will bo found in my Critical Apparatus. 

Agreements of Ur-SP, Br, Jn, and Pa, against T.-(l) I vsa 73 and 
74 are found completely in SP, N, Pg. In T are found only tbc first 
half of 73 and the second half of 74, joined together as ono verse. Both 
So and Pa have clear traces of the parts omitted in T. 

(2) Between II § 60 and § 61 we find in T a block of toxt which 1ms 
boon transposed from a later place. It includes II vb 13, § 54, vs 14, 
§§ 66 and 66. All other texts (namely SP, N, Jn, So, Pa) join § 51 directly 
to § 60 and locate the block beginning with II vs 13 at u biter plnce, 
aa in my reconstruction. 

(8) In I § 618, after Dujtabuddhi bus nccusod Dliarmabnddlii of steal¬ 
ing the money, the latter denies the thoft and returns tho accusation, 
in SP, So, Jn. mid Pa (Ar and descendant*; not in 8y). T bus nothing 
of this; but T inconsistently proceeds in the next sontcnco with eta* 
parasparaiafikaytl viixtdamlrulu otc., implying tho original oxistcnco of 
Dlmrmabuddhi's accusation, which has therefore dropt out in T (per- 


than any other version wo haro. But it norertlieloss contains a vory con¬ 
siderable amount of it, and at times givos us valuable ovidonco a* to tho 
original, boing more original even than T in not a fow caaos. It is not 
"oin ganx neuoa Work "(Le., samo pago); the word “gant" givos an 
entirely ommooua impression. 
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hup* by a kind of huplogrnphy, since llic words used by I >li. seem Jo 
lmvo been nearly tlio 8aino ah those used by Du.) 

(4) III §41. Hero, nt tho assembly of the birds which was choosing 
a king, tho crow appoars and opposes tlio choice of tho owl. All ver¬ 
sions (SP, So, Kfc Jn, Pa) excopt T state that it was a crow; T has 
hero avijflrita)um(lnan\ pakfivam, and we do not learn that tho bird was 
a crow until near tho end of the long story, T cd. p. 124, 1. 4 (our § 108), 
where however tho fact is mentioned casually in T, in a way which 
seems to suggest a previous statement. 

( 6 ) I § 42ft. Tho deiinite statement of tho departure of An4gatavidhrttr 
is found in SP, II, So, K 9 , Jn, Pa (not quite in tho same placo in II 
and So). T has nothing except tho phrase apaydte 'ndgatavidh&tari in 
§ 426, which of course implies tho fact, and might pass ns a sufficient 
statement of it, were it not that the ngreemont of tho other versions 
indicates that tho original was more dofinito. 

( 6 ) I § 243. In all versions (SP, H. So. Ivs, Jn. Pa) except T tho lion’s 
consent, to tho bargain proposed hv the other animals is definitely stated, 
and in all but J 11 (which nro expanded) in much the name language. 
In T we find only tho words tathd krtc (g slhite), which leave this point 
to be understood by implication. 

(7) I §§ 443 and 444. describing the approach of the birds to Ganuja 
and their complaint to him about the injury dono by the sea to the 
strandbirds. Tho general sense seems supported by 11 m, So, Spl, Pn, Sy 
and Ar (a brief illusion also in K?). While the texts are not close to 
each other in most of the language contained here, it seems to me that 
the correspondence of meaning is close enuf to make it nt least highly 
probable that the original had something of tho sort, tho it is entirely 
omitted in T, SP, and lip (11m alone retaining—hut with some traces 
of the language of the others!—tho original which apparently must lmvo 
been in Ur-SP). 

( 8 ) I § 366, end. The lion, speaking of tho assurances ho had given 
to tho camel, says-in Jn, tat katharh (Pn adds svayam eva) vyHpHdayAmi\ 
in SP, tat kathatk druhyate (* bore inferior); in So, katharA hanmty\ in 
Sy (after the following verso, that is, slightly transposed), Job babe cs 
oingeladcn und werde os nloht dem Todo Oberantworten.—Nothing liko 
this in T. 

(9) I § 434. In Pa, Spl, Pn, So, and Hm (cf. No. 7 above, in which 
llm also has a feature in common with the other versions, which is not 
in Up or SP), occurs tho equivalent in sense of the word irutapnrva- 
taddUlpcna (tho sea, “having hoard what tho atrandbird said," Ac.). 
It is lacking in T, SP, and Up, tho of course implied in them by tho 
story. 

(10) I § 690. Aftor killing Saihjlvaka, tlio lion sits atiiokdrtal} tarhnily- 
svasya (SP); cf. 11 viir&nUih sat oka, K? anutdptrta/i, Spl tadguiyxswa- 
raryardrdhrdayaly, I’o praiintakopo—tmrtapQrvamehaoaidt kantnayd bd- 
fpardre nayane pramjyya sapaiedttdpam ; Sy Abcr kaura hatte er sich 
von seinom Zorno orholt, da inachto er sich SkrnpelnUud cr empfand 
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lieue und aaO trtibcn Sinnes da. Similarly Ar.—Of this description T 
has nothing, except as it may ho considered implied in the speech of 
the lion which follows, or in tho words asrgdigdltaiii puniul pramrjya. 

til) III § 48. Tho Hppoul of tho thirsty elephants to their king is 
practically omitted in T, which roads only paritrilyilmdn v<iritar]>aQC- 
nali ; noto particularly that it has no correspondent to the idea oxprest 
hy If mrtdrhA ioa, K$ vinaffA eva, Spl mfiaprOyti, P? mrlaeusthah, Sy 
daO wir nicht vor Durst storbun, Ar JCap in hoc vivoro non posnuinua 
(tho same sonso also in SI*). By way of compensation T inserts a reply 
by tho olephant-king to his followers, which is found in no other version 
and is doubtless secondary. 

(12) III § 267. Byway of indicating that tho crows burned tho homo 
of tho owls, T has simply usilu drajivi yat krtavdn, tod bhavatdm and- 
hhy/Uaik vidilam eva. All others (SI*, So, K& Jn, Pa) havo tho definite 
statement of the burning. 

(18) III § 182 is omitted in T, which fails to givo the thief's reason 
for objecting to the ogre’s seizing the brahman first, before ho had 
stolen tho cattle. This reason is given in substantially identical terms 
in SP, So, Pp, and Pa. In So and Pa, to be sure, it is put with § 180, 
where tho thief firat states his intention. This simply means that So and 
1’a have combined § 180 and § 182—a very natural procedure, the like 
of which happens constantly, and which need imply no interdependence. 
T, on the other hand, lias omitted § 182 hy a kind of haplology (since 
it contained a speech hy the thief which was iu part very similar to 
tho one fouud in § ISO). SP and Pn have preserved the original very 
accurately. 

(14) II § 78 end. Tho phraso mamapiha nircedo 'sti or close equivalent 
is found in SP, (H, leas close,) So, Spl, Pp, and Pa, but omitted in T, 
altho in the crow's reply, immediately following, T roads Wrt bhavato 
'pi aiivodtJcdratnam. 

(16) II §§ 121—128, see below, p. 177. 

(16) II § 198. SP, Spl, Pi>, So, Kfe and Pa contain tho statement that 
tho crpw informed tho otliors of tho deer's misfortuno. T briefly, tdval 
laghupatanakena kfipram eva hiranya dnital} (tho last corresponds to § 200). 

(17) II § 229. T mentions only tho mouse ns escaping. All tho othora 
(SP, .In, So, Kfc Pa) speak of all throe, Jn nnd Pa making specific mention 
of mouse, crow, and deer, which is clearly original. This is a cuso in 
which T Is most obviously aocondary; of course all tho companions but 
tho tortoise must have oscapod. 

(18) I § 290. Of tho louse that lived iu tho bod of a kiug, tho original 
says (according to my reconstruction); $d ca tatya mahlpaU raktam fovd- 
(layantl tukketui ciraiA kdlarh nayamdnd titfKati So Spl, except that it 
omits ciraifi. Pp has a passago similar in sonso tho vorbally different; 
Sy ulao “ die biC den Mann, wenn or sehlief, bohutsam, dafl or cs nicht 
morkto, und wohnto da laugc Zoit, ohno daC jeraand sio ling”; so also 
Ar. Moro briefly So, dram fold ahkfitd. SP contains tho word bahukdlatd 
(* cim-lf) in the preceding passage. T has nothing of nil this. 
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(10) III § G. In speaking of tlio owls’ attack on tliu crows: SI' and 
Spl riitrdv Cigatya, So rfitrav ... etya, K? nisi', Sy nflchtlichorweile, Arone 
night. T and Pi) omit tho phrase. 

(20) V $ 39 ond. 8P, H, So, K& Jn, and 1’a all agreo in having u 
phrase to this ofleet: (kmia)sarpan\ ca ( samipe) khainfikrtaih tlrftefi. Only 
T lacks anything of tho sort. 

(21) I § 211. Tho horon takes tho fish which ho intends to oat, and— 
SI* iiUlprtfhe ptUayilvd] So nildtaU vinyasya\ Spl tuitidare ailflitt samdsddya 
tasydm <lk*ipya; Pi) iilutala$y{iikade#opari\ Sy nuf cinem nalicii Hdgel. 
Nothing of the sort in T or II. But that tho original must have had it is 
indicated (aside from tho agrooment of tho others) also by T’s version 
of $ 216, whoro tho heron, carrying tho crab, taplaiU&y&m avallnuih. 

(22) I § 662. SP kfinavibhavo vanikputrah\ Jn jlnytdhano (Pi) ndtjuko) 
tifima vat}ikputrah\ So tutiitefah pitrydrtMt ... catyikmtalr, Sy oin armor 
Kanfmann; but T Iquiabfindhavo (mistake for °vibhavof) vanikmtal). 

(23) I § 525. When Dn?tabuddhl says that the tree will boar witness 
for him, tho judges express astonishment, and then add, in all versions 
(SP, So, K?, Jn, Pa) except T, that they will take the treo’o testimony 
on the next day. T entirely omits this last. 

(24) 1 § 242. Tho beasts, mnking their offer to the lion, promise him 
one victim “ each day for your foodTho two words pratyahaiii and 
uhdrSrthatn arc found literatim in SP, II, and Pn; Spl has pratidinam, 
bhakf&rtham ; So dine-dine, ahdrtiya ; K? less exactly, sadri, and kfayam or 
kfaye\ Sy joden Tag (omitting tho other word, but cf. Ar); Ar, JCap 
omni die, pro tuo cibo. It seems clear that both of these words (or very 
close equivalents) wore in tho original. T lms neither. 

(25) I § 239. Tho beasts who are being destroyed by tho lion “como 
together ” and address him. The word milited is found literatim in SP, 
II, and both Jn versions; So has taiUbhdya, Ks snmetya\ Sy nothing, but 
Ar seems to point to an equivalent (JCap hahito consilio intor so). Only 
T, therefore, omits tho word. 

(26 and 27) I §§ 90 and 91. Damanaka asks permission of Piflgalaka 
to go and investigate tho strango noise. Tho Hon grants him permission 
specifically in Jn, So, Pa (Ar; Sy has lacuna hero); not in SP od., but 
one <* ms. has bhadra suk/ttna gaccha. Nothing in T. Tho tost roads much 
moro smoothly with some such phrase included, tho it is not absolutely 
necessary to tho sense.—Tho same applies to {$ 91, containing tho definite 
statement that I), took leave of P. and wont; so Jn, So, K& Pn; not in 
T; represented in SP by tho single word gatvu. 

Agreement* of Ur-SP, Jn, and Pn.—(1) I ft 98 (in which Damanaka 
returns to Pifignluka after investigating tho noiso mado by tho bull) 
contains in Jn the words damanako 'pi piUgalakasak/liam itgatya (Spl 
gatvd) pratyimyopavifiah. Tho originality of this seems supported by SP 
[damanafca] dgatya pMgalakarii prapamyopavitfah\ cf. II pranamyopaviftdu 
(both Karataka and Damanaka como in H); and Ar Ala Dmng vor den 
Lflwcn trat (lacuna in Sy). T omits all this. 
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(2) I § 99, immediately ufter the precoding. SI*, JI, Jii, and I'a agree 
in umkiug Pirtgalnka open the conversation hy linking Daman aka whether 
ho has seen the crcaturo wlio made tlio noise (or, in Ar, “ Was lmst du 
ausgcrichtct V"). This is dramatically hotter than T, which omits any 
such question and lets Damnnaka open the conversation. Tho verbal 
agreement between SP, II, and Jn is very closo (Jn fciiA drflath bhavaUi 
tat taUvam ; SP drffani kit A tvayft ; II tvayd ta dr flab, or drflal) sab, 
omitting trayrt). To be sure, SP* omit* tho phrase, as doc* T 5 but then, 
BPa also omit* DHtnanuka’s reply, which <b found in T and is olourly 
original. In short, SP* is in this placo obviously secondary, uud 8 Pp 
more original. 

(3) I § 142. Sco bolow, p. 178. Note that T makes no montion of tho 
weaver’s heating hi* wife, which all other versions have (SP, II, J 11 , Pa; 
tho whole story is omitted in Jlr), and which no good husband would 
have failed to do under tho circumstances. T is badly confused at this 
point. 

(4) I § 207. The lying talo of the crafty heron, told to tho crab, is 
repeated by him to the fishes, according to SP, Spl, Sy, and Ar. In tho 
other* wo must assume that tho fishes overboard it, which is quite pos¬ 
sible a priori ; hut tho agreement is probably original. 

(5) I § 224. In T the jackal advises tho crow* to get a suvarnasMram 
simply, not specifying an owner. The others arc fuller. SP kasyacid 
dhanikasya (grbat), SP* rajamahifyaft, Jn kasyCipi dhanino (Spl adds 
rnjumityadeh pramiidinab ); II more lengthy, the kanakasMra is to be 
taken from a rfijaputra; Sy simply Lenten (einen Gogenstand zu ent- 
ftihren), but Ar Wolff von dem Schmuck eines Weibes, and so JCap, 
KP. Tho versions of SPa, H, and Ar seem to be due to anticipations of 
§ 228. The original doubtless said simply “ from a rich man," tho it may 
poeaibly have added something like “a king or the like." 

( 6 ) I § 806. The servant* of tho king who ha* been bitten by tho flea 
•‘bring a light" to look for it in SP (dlpOUbn flddya), Pr» (dipilulth 
grbUoH), and Ar (JCap candela accensa). This eeems likely to be original. 

(7) I 9 816, see p. 167 below. 

( 8 ) I § 876. In T (and Ur) tho speech of tho crow is reduced to tho 
hare offer of hi* body to the lion. In SP and II he first says: ‘‘Wo 
have not been able to find food, and Your Majesty is weakened by long 
fasting." This is dramatically a better oponing, and is supported by Jn 
and Pa (Pa lack* tho equivalent of AMro na prAptah)• 

(9) 1 9 464. Damanaka’i description of how tho lion will boliave whou 
ho soc* Sathjlvaka contain* toaUaifimukham ikfamAtyat, or words to that 
effect, in H, Jn, and Pa; not in T or SP. 

(10) I § 606. Duatabuddhi is proposing that tho treasuro-trove be not 
divided at onco, but that each should tako only a part of it for tho 
present. In ' 1 ' he doe* not say what i* to ho dono with the rest. 80 and 
K? arc too much abbreviated to show anything; but SP ha* ihaiva 
IT ktamalc (a omits rf‘) nikfipya : Spl alraiva vanagahanc kvApi bhnmau 
nikfipya ; Pn (otherwise mainly with T) bhilmAu nikfipya ; and Ar (Sy has 
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a lamina horci we will liury the rest in a .-aI'e place. Since tlii> in jiir*t 
what they proceed to do, it ia a priori probable that Dmjtabuddhi sug¬ 
gested it, aa represented in tho uon-T versions. 

(11) I § 507. Just aftor tho preceding. No reply ia quotod from 
Dharinahuddhi to Duetahuddhi’s proposal in T, Hr. SI* has Icnoklam: 
i/athCiha bhavim. Similarly Jn. Ar Sold (ho thotlcss man: Agreed. (La¬ 
cuna in Sy.) 

(18) 1 § 529. DiiHtabuddhi line just told his fatlior that it is “up to 
him" to savo tho monoy. SP continues: piUiha, him atra kitryam. So Sy: 
Soin Vator sprnch *u Him, Und ich, was soil ich tun? Ar similarly. So 
also Spl, inoro fully. No roply of tho futhcr is montionod in T, l’p, Hr- 

(13) 1 § 541. The crab, after advising tho herons to strew fish from 
the. mongooso's hole to the snake’s, explains hero that tho mongoose will 
como out and cat the fish and so como to tho snake’s holo and kill it. 
So, in quite similar terms, II, Jn, and Pa. SP omits all, and Thus very 
briefly : talas ta ei'/linarMghiilayisyanti. 

(14) II §4 end. Horo occurs a clause which scorns to bo found cor¬ 
respondingly in II, Jn, and Pa; but the correspondence is far from 
perfect and tho originality of the cIuubo is therefore uncertain. See 
Grit. App. 

(15) II vs 15 c. SP, N, H, Jn, Pa sutaptam ; T ataptam. See p. 105 f. 

(16) II § 149. The original may not have been so long as in my re¬ 
construction (which follows Jn); but SP, II, and Pa prove clearly that 
something of tho sort was hero. See Crit. App. T is vory confused in 
its arrangement of the entire passage in which this occurs. 

(17) II vs 43b. SP, X, H, l’n tararil klaibyarii pwMurii no ca para- 
kulutrabhigamanam. T mptyuh sldghyo for klaibyarii pufisavi. Pa with tho 
non-T versions (Sy bower ein Kastxnt als cin Ehebrecher). This is ob¬ 
viously tho propor reading; even llortel con hardly deny, I should think, 
that T is here secondary. 

(18) 11 vs 48 is found in SP, N, II, Spl, Pi> and Pa (Ar), but not in T. 

(19) Order of II vsa 70-72 and § 174. Those three verses und one 
prose section contain all that is original of moro than two pugea of '1**5 
text (from A 177 to A 182, including vas 126-142 of T). In T this long 
pasaago cornea aftor tho speech of tho crow (our § 176, and vsa 78—77). 
T thus dividos tho speech of tho tortoiac in two, separating tho two 
parts of it by the spoech of tho crow. This is superficially Indicated in 
T itself by tho obvious way In which T A 182 duplicate* A 178 ; the 
tortoiso ha* to concludo his speech twice, and doe* it with aluioat tho 
sumo word*. It seems ovidont to me that the other vorsions aro original 
in putting these vs* and this § with tho reel of tho speech of the tor¬ 
toise. Ilortol’s statement* of correspondences in his Table (Tantr. Elnl. 
p. 100 ff.) aro orroneous for this passage. 

(20) II § 175. T hiranyo, for laghupalanako of SP, H, Jn, and Pa- 
which latter is required by tho sense. Hertcl assumes a lacuna, In 
which the mouse said something or othor, and then the crow s spoech 
was introduced. But thm is most unlikoly. No other version represents 
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tlie mouse as saying anything. T has simply made a careless slip, say¬ 
ing the mouse when it means (or should mean) the crow. Other cases of 
tho sort occur elsewhere (o. g. in our 11 § 190 II says hirayyako by mis¬ 
take for mantharako, and in our II § 224 Pa says the doer by mistake 
for the mouse). 

(21—24) II vss 76, 77, 88, and 89. These four voraes are found in SI*. 
N, H, Pp, and Pa, but not in T. 

(26) III g 64. Here, whero the hare first speaks to tho elephant-king, 
ho would naturally declare at onco that ho is sent by the moon as a 
inossongcr. Ho docs so in all tho versions (SP, H, Jn, So, K$, Pa) except 
T, whore ho says ho is a meiaengor, but does not say by whom ho is 
sent until later (§ 66).—So and Kij run together §§ 64 and 06, so that 
they cannot bo countod as ovidonco against T’s version. 

(26) III vs 44 and preceding proso. Seo above, p. Ill ff. 

(27) III § 226. Tho ascetic says to his wife, of the girl who has been 
changed from a mouso: Pp, if/ark tava duhitotpannd ; SP UUt svagar- 
bhajdtdm iva ; Sy wio deinc Tochter, und liebo oe wie ein cigcncs; so 
Ar. T contains no such suggestion or comparison; altho in tho sequel 
the ascetic speaks of her as being in place of a daughter to him. 

(28) III vs 80, sec bolow, p. 167. 

(29) III vs 86 a. SP, X, Pn bhrtyah, T mitral} ; Pa supports bhrtyah 
(Sy ein Diener und UeisaO;. 

(80) III vs 91b. SP, N, I’n dharmah ; T bhrtyah. Pa (Ar; not in Sv) 
seems to support dharmah (JCap (mala] doctrina, OSp el (mal] ensefiado). 

(31) III vs 99. Seo above, p. 86 f. 

(82) V § 26. The statement that the contents of the broken pot covor- 
od the brahmau himself is clearly needed, as is proved by the catch- 
verse, V vs 2, c, pdisdurah iete. Nevertheless T omits it, or at least 
hardly makes it plain by its tasydivopari iatakapdlo vydviddhasaktur 
nipatitah. Contrast 8P saktudhalidhOsarUatanuh, Jn saktubhih (Pp adds 
co) pdnduratdnt gatah, Sy und dor Honig und d&s 01 orgoB sick auf 
seinen Kopf Ac. It seems cloar, at least, that the other versions ure more 
closely in accord with the catch-verse than T. 

Agreements of Ur-8P, Jn, and So or K?.-(l) I § 263. After the 
lion has askt the hare to show him the alleged second lion, tho hare ro* 
plios, in SP: M &ha, tvaritam dgaccha lodmin (a °chatu svdmi) tan 1 dariayd- 
miti. Likewise Jn: iaiaka aha, yady eiatti tarhy (Pp tad) dgacchatu svdml. 
Alao So: dgatya drnyatArh dsvety uktod. Not in T, Pa, II, K*. 

(2) I § 862 end. The lion's retainer* start out to look for food, Ht his 
request. Before 8 868, in which the crow, jackal, and panthor tako couu- 
sol together without tho camel, ocourt in SP, Jn, and So tho following: 
SP na kirilcii prdptam ; Jn ydvan na kirheit fOttcath (Pp tr, sattvaih kith- 
cin na) paiyanli ; So (a)natxlpya tat. In the other versions, including T, 
this is not stated. 

(3) I § 891. The female strandbird is described as tisannaprasava, 
literatim, in SP, II, K?, Spl, and (praty-d/*) Pp. T has tho synonym 
prasopyamritiayd; So dhrtagarbhd. Hero T is socondary in exact language 
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(guaranteed by agreement of SP, 11, Jii, ami Ks), tho it Iiub u word of 
the mimo menning. 

(4) I § 4'Jl. Tho ape in “ angered " by tho officious bird; kupit(cn)a, 
Sl\ Spl; cf. So cukopa, K$ bhartsayan. Not in T, Pn, Pa. 

^6) III § 5. Tho original nnmo of tho owl-king was clearly Ari- 
mardatui, “Foe-ernahor;" bo SP, Jii; Ki> Iiub tho synonym ripumardu; 
So atYuiiarifa; T apamarda, but tho mss. readings, see llertol ud lac., 
od. p. 108, n. to I. 7, seem to mo to point to an original iatrumarda (T« 
iatrumardunama ; Tp \tatya oa] ialrur apamardo ndma &c.), which like 
Kf'e form would bo n synonym of arimardaftia). 

(6) III §§ 98 and 100. Tho name of tho hypocritical cat was clourly 
Jtadhikarpa in tho original, a» shown by SPa, Pn, and Kf, whioh agree 
on tills form. It means “Curd-car" and is otherwise known rh a cat's 
inline. SP od. (?) has secondarily dirghavdla,, “Long-tail;" Spl 
dafiffra, an ominous name suggested by what this cat did to tho part- 
ridgo and hare; T udadhikarpa, “ Ocean-ear," which of course makes no 
sense and is an evident corruption for dadhikarna. 

(7) III §§ 165 and 106, order. These two soctionB are put after Story 6 
in SP, Pi), Hr; they evidently belong thcro. Pa omits them. In T (?; 
a omits Story 6) they aro put before Story 6. This is responsible for tho 
awkwardness which Ilertcl fiuds in tho introduction to this story, and 
which leads him to tho erroneous conclusion that the story itself is a 
secondary insertion. See p. 63, note 6. 

Agreements of Ur-SP, Pn, and So or Ks, against T (and Jn).— 

(1) I §§ 18—22 and vss 4, 6; order. Soe above, p. 80 ff. Tho order of 
T, followed by Pi) and apparently by Spl so far as it prosorves the 
passage, is clearly secondary. 

(2) 1 § 20. See p. 81. 

(3) I § 30. Soe p. 81 f. 

(4) I § 103. In tho precoding section Hamanaka has offorod to bring 
Saitijivaka into the lion's proseuce. Tho lion now replies, in SP, So, 
and Pn, telling him to do so. In T, Pn this speech is omitted, leaving 
a gap in tho story, which Spl undortook to till in by an obviously 
secondary spcoch of tho lion; its contents aro quit© different from tho 
others. Evidently tho Ur-T left out tho lion’s speech. 

(6) I 8 254. The hare shows tho lion tho well, where tho other lion 
was alleged to ho, and says: SP tafra paiya ; H alrtlgatya (Hin tatrd 0 ) 
paiyatu tvdml; So ihdntaa tort (DP. iMnloJitOiatk) rtAitort paiya ; By Hior 
ist or.—In T, K* wo are not told that tho hare said anything. 

(6) I 8 311V (Doubtful caso as far as SP is concornod; boo p. 174.) 

(7) I 8 607. Dugtabuddhi and Dharmabuddhi bury tho dinars which 
tho latter has found r rkfamOU, SP, So; an der Wurtel cinos Baumos, 
Sy (and Ar likewise). T only kutracxf, Pi), K? only bhtlmdu (So al«o has 
bhUtale)', hut in the sequel wo find that they really wero at tho foot of a troc. 

(8) I § 654. That the money was given hack to Dharmabuddhi, after 
tho true fact» of tho case had been discovered, is stated only in SP, 8o, 
and Pa. not in T, Jn, K?. 

11 * 
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(9) III § 2d. In tlio long speech of tlm wise crow-minister Cira(iii)- 
jivin to the* crow-king occurs a phrase which hcciiih to mo quito dourly 
to correspond in SI’, So, and Pa, and for which I find no equivalent in 
T (tho tho order of moat of the versions is protty badly confused at 
this point and it is not easy to bo absolutely ante about correspoudoncoa). 
SP reads tad mart punar broiumi: yuddham ua ireya iti, sav'id/nr npy 
aAakyo 'rthah tahajavflirdnubandhdndm. So kah sanidhir ditto era kal}, ttsrrti 
v&irath kAkdndm ulUkdis tatra ko vrajet . l’n, Sy Uml nun, wo dn mein 
Gutachtcn gefordort hast, ist os, uni os OH'cntlich su angon, dieses: NVio icli 
nicht don Kriog wtlnsche, ebensowenig wflnsclio icli, dnD wir dio Znh- 
lung oinoa Tributes auf uns nchincn and mis demUligon. (Ar similarly.) 
—Tho Jn versions of course could not liavo this pasta go, since they 
have wholly altered tho first part of Hook III; and In tho greatly ab¬ 
breviated K* wo should not expect to find it. Of tho versions whore 
it would lie roaponablc to expect this passage, therefore, it is lucking 
only in T. 

(10) III § M. See p. 86 f. 

(11) III §§ 71 and 72. See p. 87. 

(12) III § 122. The rogues, seeing the brahman carrying tho gout, say 
to themsclvoa, according to SP: (I6ii dntitam), brahmano yam ch&gaiii tyu- 
jyatdm. Of. So dhQrtdi' chagark jihirfubhil); Ar, JC'ap—consilium ut Ipsuni 
aibi aufferreat. Nothing is said about their proposing to eat tho goat ex- 
copt in T and Jn. To he sure, they naturally did eat tho goat when 
they got it; so it is possible that the original definitely mentioned this 
as their purpose. But I think the agreement of the non-T versions is an 
indication that the contrary is more likely. 

(18) V § 41. The wife of tho hasty brahman cornea homo and finds him, 
and—aa SP says— vy&p&dHarb nakxdarix iatadhd Uiand iky tarn (so a) sarpam 
ca drftvd —asks him for an explanation (8P kirn idam iti; T similarly). 
In So and Pa the reference to the dead mongoose and snake (only the 
mongoose, So) is put into the speech of the wife (So, nakulal) kirk halos 
tvayil, »<«; Sy, und was hodeutet das, dafl das Wiosel und dio Schlnngo 
gotbtet sind?—likewise Ar). This may have boon tho way tho original 
read. At any rate SP, So, and Pa seem to indicate that tho original hud 
some roferonce to tho snako and the mongoose, or at least to tho mon¬ 
goose; T has none. The Jn versions are quito independent of tho others 
at this point. 

Agreements of Pa, Jn, and So or Kf.—(1) I fi 16. Pn sandiMandir; 
So laiuiib\ not in other Skt versions, bnt Sy gemflchlich, JCap paulispor, 
KF littlo by little. 

(2) 1 8 116 end. After tho lion’s sjiooch of welcome, Saihjivaka roplios 
in Pp: yathd deva fijddpayati. So has tatheti ; and Sy says Snibyg dnnkto 
ll*ii*. '1’ho other versions do not represont Saihjivaka as saying anything. 
Hut this might not impossibly bo an independent addition in the three 
versions. 

(3) I § 19G end. The jackal, speaking to tho two crows whoso young 
have boon eaton by the serpent, says in Spl: ndtra vi^aye vifadah kdryal}, 
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nfbtoiA m luhdho nopdyam anlarena radhyah sytlt. I’n similarly. Ks sam/is- 
rattihi tarpo 'yarn vinakgyati. Sy miclie viclmchr Mittel uud Wepe (a tupAya), 
dio Schlange zu tttten, ohne dich selbst zugmnde zu richtcn. 

(4) 1 ft 266. Jn, So, and Ar my flint nfter compassing the lion’a death 
tho linro returned und told tho ntory to tho other animals. Thin it omitted 
In the other versions, oven in Sy; thoy end with the lion’a death. 

(6) 1 ft 3711. In Jn, So, nnd I’a the crow, speaking to his fellow-con- 
npirntora, develops his plan for compassing tho cainol's death in similar 
torni*. It is omitted altogether in SI'and merely hinted at in T. Pa and 
So arc particularly close to each other, nnd tho original may have boon 
more iiko Pa than liko Jn, which I have porforcc adopted in tho recon¬ 
struction, sinco it is tho only proso Sanskrit version available. 

(6) I ft 482. This section, in which tho malo strandbird ronssuros his consort 
nfter she has oxprost her fears in the form of two stories, is found only in 
Pit, So, nnd Pii ; its originality is not certain but scorns to mo highly probablo. 

(7) I ft 486. The fomalo strandbird alludes to the fact that she had 
predicted the disaster, in So yan mayoktam abhQt tara, Spl kathitam usin 
viayS le, Pn ulclas Irani asakrn mayii, Sy Ilabo ich cs doch kommon sehen 
und bci Zeiten an dir goengt, Ar similarly. No such phrase in T, SP, H. 

(8) 1 § 513. Dustabuddhi motivates his desire for money by saying, 
So asfi me vyayah, Spl bahukuiumbd vayani vittSbhdVat stdiimah, Sy Ich 
brnucho bares Gold zum Vcrausgabcn, Ar similarly. Others omit this. 

(9) II §103. Tho ascetic tells his guest that he was making a noiso 
only to scaro away the mouse (of which he has spoken in tho preceding 
section); so distinctly Jn, So, K?, and in Pa mingled with tho preceding; 
in T, SP, II only implied. 

(10) II ft 19i). ( Only Spl, Kfc and Pa specifically mention the fact that 
the crow calls upon the mouse to free the deer. Of course this is implied 
in tho others; nnd tho definite statement may bo an independent expansion 
in the three versions. 

(11) III ft 101. Neither T nor SP quotes any words as spoken by tho 
hare nnd the partridge to the cat in asking him to bo their judge. Jn 
roprosont thorn us saying: bhos tapasvin dharmadeiaka, uvayor vita do var¬ 
iate, tail dharma&Astradv&rnyAamakarh (Pi? °i&ttrenOvayor) nimyayarh debt. 
So tou ndu bhagavan nyAyarfi (Brockhaus nyAyyath) tapatot tvaid hi 
dhdrmikal). Sy Wir haben oinon Bochtshandel mitoinandor, dsram bitten 
wir, soi unsor Richter. Ar undoubtedly agreed with Sy originally; some 
versions, evidently socondarily, have no direct quotation. 

(12) III ft 186. Tho thief and tho ogre fall to quarreling about which 
shall attack tho brahman first. Then, Pp evarfi iruivotthAya brAhmtuyaly 
rtftwadhiiwo bhntvef(adevatAmatilradhyAtutUUmAnarA tillgaiAd udgOnyalagu- 
(Jena ca cfiurAd goyugar* raraJqa. So ulthdy(UtakrpAne ca tatmin rakfoghna- 
jApini, brAhmane. Kf vtpras layor idatA imMl balamanlrAir jaghAna Ulu. 
Sy Und dcr Askot erwachto samt soinon Hausgonosson aus dem Schlafe 
und sio standen auf. T does not attribute any action to the brahman 
at all; in SP wo find what aro apparently various secondary attempts 
to fill the gap, quite different in the different inss^ and nono resembling 
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the original as determined by Jn and Hr (very clone to each other), mid 
partly also by Pa. 

(18) III § 196 end. The carpenter, after telling bin wife that be is 
called away on business, adds in Jn fafra ditulni katicil lagifyanti. tat 
tvayii kiritcit pdtheyam mama yogyarii vidheyam (Spl kdryam). So tat tvayil 
mama saktvddi pdthcyan'i diyattim iti. Sy durum riebto inlr den I'rovlnnt 
(pdtheyam, identical word in So and Jn) ber fdr so and no viol Togo 
(dinOni katicil), dnQ icb Ihn mit mir fUhro. Kotliing of tbia in T, SI’. 

Agreement* of Ur-HP and both Jn versions, against T.—(1) KM 
v* 8. This is found in SP, N, II, Spl, and Pp, but not in T. 

(2) I vs 6. In c, SP best mu. reads eva, with Jn (but SP cd. with N 
and H bhllmdu, so that it is probably moro likely that Ur-SP road 
bhQmOu); T lias MOfO.-ln d, SP, N, II, Spl and Pn vdnaraly, T inarka(uh. 

(3) I vs 8. Found in SP, N, II, Jn; not in T. 

(4) I $ 40. SP, Jn bhito bhitaparivdrai ca; T bhiruk ca bhiruparivtira* 
(0 “part") ca (same sense, but unoriginal language). 

(6) I vs 21. SP, N, Jn dhunvantarh, T dhOrtath tarii; sco p. 109. 

(6) I §49. SP, Jn durSrfidhyfi hi (SP cd. omits hi, but a has it) nara- 
patayah (Jn idjunot), SP ed. iirpdh); '1' durarohai ca (phi) narapatayaly. 
So durdsaddw ca ... ustardh; Sy cs i*t sebwer, einein llerrscberzu dienen. 

(7) I vs 40. Found only in 11 ami Jn; not quite at the same place; of doubt¬ 
ful originality, since it might easily have been suggested by the context 
and inserted independently in H and Ur-Spl. 

(8) I §62. SP, H, Jn avojhd; T atuldarah (synonym). 

(9) I vs 53. In d, T has tikriydtn, for SP, II, Jn vikramam, which 
seems bettor. Pa (Sy bekriegt = karoti vikramam ?) soems rathor to support 
the non-T version, but is perhaps not decisive. 

(10) I §309. SP, H ainhat} (8Pa piUgalaka dha, H rdjdha): kathamasdu 
jndlaoyo drohabuddhir iti P? piUgalaka dha: katharh jncyo 'sdu mnyd 
dutialuddhir iti, kai cdtya yuddbamSrgah. iti. 8pl piUgalaka dha: hho da- 
manaka, kah pratyayo ’tra vifaye yatah sa mamopari duttabuddhify.— Not 
in Br, Pa. T only piUgalaka dha: bhadra kaa tasya yuddhamdrga iti. 

(11) 1 vs 98 ab. SP, N, II, Jn, T: bhdvasnigdhdir (for bhdea, SP citraiit, 
SP» prujOdi)}, N, II vijhdih; T snigdhdir eva) upakrtam api (T hy upaljli- 
gnn/tir) dvetyatdm eti (Spl ydti) kitiicic (T kaicic), chdthyild (SP, N, II 
fitkfdd) anydir apakrtam api (T apakrluatdih) jtrltim evopaydti (Spl varies). 
Ur-SP and Jn agree in the main against T. 

(12) 1 vs 140 b. SP, l*o pathd tt a ydnti ye, N racanort na ydnli yo 
tread ye), Spl na ydnti ye palhd, T na ydnti rartmaml. 

(13) I vs 164 b. SP, N, Jn yalra khddanli mQtakdh (Spl °ikdh); T klid- 
date yatra mfifakab- 

(14) II §67. SP, II hirattyakaJt (SPa adds dha; II kith ednyat for hi 0 ): 
iatrupakfo bhavdn amdkam. vktaih ca (II Cilitat). Jn htranya(ka) dha: bhos 
tra yd rdlriqJl tuha kathath (Pij katham before toayd) mmtnm laromi. uktani 
ca.- Not in the others. 

(16) II §172. SP tad bhadra hrte 'py arthe tarhtdpo na karatiiyah. II 
iti malt'd *imtdpo ‘rthaiulio ’yath (?) tvayu na kartaiyah. Jn tad bhadra 
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h%ram/a(lca) team jndtrii dhanavi$aye (Pq adds tvayii) taiMffpo (Pq -sanilofo) 
na kriryah, uktani ca.— Not in others; T is lioro very much confused. The 
verbal corros)iondonco is too close to bo accidental, in my opinion. 

(1G) 11 $ 178. Like the preceding, found only in SP and Jn (this time 
not in II), and corresponding only in general sense, not in exact language; 
but pretty surely original, in my opinion. Sco Crit. App. 

(17) III vs la. SP, N, Jn purvavirodhitasya (N °lMu); T pflrvaparilji- 
tasya. 

(18) III vs 65c. BP, Jn priyakdraka bhadrath te (N tvatprasdddt tato 
hhndra ); 'I* (only in P) priyai Ciltii ca (v. 1. priyalf cduro ’pi) bhadra tvtuh 
(v. 1. Ivatii bhadra). 

(19) Ilf vs 80b. SP, N, Spl tKyrapdfatapamc; Pq vdkyavqjravigame; T 
vakravdkyanipupc. 8y probably reflects tho word cajra with “ ein Wort 
... das schliinmer war als oino l'feilspitso." 

(20) V vs 3a. SP, N, Jn fcuparytlatam (SP od. °natH, v. 1. °tarh)\ T ku- 

matijiUitavl. 

(21) II vs 72a. T, Jn ddnena tulyo nidhir (T vidhir) asti ndnyah ; SP, 
N na danatulyo nidhir asti kascit. nidhi is intrinsically better than ridhi; 
“there is no treasure-store like genorosity", that is, giving away monoy 
is the best kind of hoarding. One T ms. corrects to mdAtr. 

Agreements of Ur-SP nnd Spl, against T (and Pn).—(1) KM vs 1. 
Not in Kiclhom-Bilhler’s edition, but in mss. of Spl according to llcrtcl. 
In c Ilertel says that Spl has viduge with SP, N, against T mahale. 

(2) KM vs 4. Found in SP, N, Spl only. 

(3) I § 316. Damanaka, speaking to Sai’njSvaka, says in SPa and II yady 
api rdjavtiodso na kathaniyah, tathdpi. Spl mitra, stdmindm sacirdndnl 
mantrabhedam kart urn na yujyate. (voracs inserted.) tathdpi. Nothing of 
this in T, Pq; it is very possibly represented in l’a by Sy Es ist ctwas, 
was man nicht fiftentlicli aagen darf. loll babe es nicht gesagt, weil ich 
nicht meinon eigenen Scbadon suchon wollte. (This seems not to bo found 
in Ar.) 

(4) I §§ 836, 339,342 &c., 881. The name of the camel in Story 8 is given 
in SP and Spl consistently as Kathanaka. In Tit is usually Krathanaka, 
but ono ms., p, reads kathanaka in § 381. In Pq it is regularly vifiata, in 
H variously citrakarpa, °t>arr»a, or chidrakarpa ; Pq and II are obviously 
secondary. Besides tho variant of ms. p in § 881, I find other evidence 
that T goes back to a roading kathanaka. In § 889 'l‘ roads rdyoso ■ bravit: 
akhydtandmoffro ’yam iti. Hortol renders: Das ist eln Kamel; os hat mir 
[diosen] soinon Namen genannt. But it Booms to mo that tho words can 
hardly moan this. They seem to moan, taken naturally: “This is a camel 
named Akhyftta.” I think dkJtydla can only bo an ©quivalont, or a blundering 
substitute, for tho original kathanaka. Both are understood as meaning 
something liko « Fabulous the camel is distinctly said to bo an unheard- 
of and “ ridiculous" beast to the lion and his rotainers. I’q’s version of 
§ 339 is based on T, and is an attempt to rationalizo it: tttfro 'parti lokc 
praJhydtandmd, “this is a camel, his name is well-known in the world.”— 
Note further T’s text § 352, where tho namo krathanaka is first mentioned: 
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etam uklvii (0 °Wi») it 'py uUhiiya krathamkena saha vanuntaraih pravitfdlt. 
Ah if the camel's name wore nlrondy known! (Hortel feel* constrained fo 
put in a footnote in his translation: “ Dies ist also der Name dea Knmols 
lie evidently recognizee the harshness, without being quite willing to 
adroit it openly.) But T has not previously mentioned the camcl'e name— 
unless my interpretation of g 389 is correct. In any case T’s version is 
inconsistent with itself. Either (as T think) it uses a corrupt form of the 
name in § 339, or (as Hertol thinks) it mentions no name boforo g 862 
but there speak# as if the name had been previously mentioned.-The 
name krathanaka is meaningless, in any case, and can hardly have boon 
the original form. It seems to mo very clear that the original had kathn- 
nnka with SP and Spl. 

(6) I vs 174 d. T, I'q kftyath (metrically inferior) for SP, N, H, Spl kflatA. 

Agreements of Ur-8P and Pn, against T (and Spl).—(1) I § 4. SP, 
1*0 sdrthavdhah prativasati sma; T, Spl ireftfiiputro (Spl vanikputro) ba- 
bhiiva. Cf. p. 88 abovo. 

(2) I vs 6. Found in SP, N, II, Pn; not in T, Spl; perhaps reflected in 
So and Pa. See p. 81 abovo. 

(3) 1 vs 16. Found in SP(ed.) and Pn at the same placo, but nowhore else 
(not in N, H, and not even in SPa); very likely a secondary insertion, since 
it is a verso that might easily have been suggested by the preceding one. 

(4) I § 214. The heron refers to the crab’s flesh as apRrva in SP, II, 
Pn only. (In Pa the entire section is omitted; it i# greatly reduced in Ilf.) 

(6) I § 267. SP, H, Pn svecchaya (II svtcclultah) pravartate; T if chad 
pravartitum. Others failing. 

(6) I vs 82 ab. SP, N, H, Pq tat karma yan nirmalam (T yat kauidlan'i ); 
SP, N, H, Pq sa matimdn (T sa ca pitman) yah sadbhir abhyarcyate. The 
verse occurs also in Pa. The first phrase seems not to be found iu Sy; 
a a to Ar r Wolff baa “ die beste Untornehmong die, welcho das orfroulicliste 
Enda ninrnit," which might conceivably be yat k&usalark, but might also 
be a alight misunderstanding of yan nirmalatb. The Pa versions of the 
second phrase hardly help ua to decide, a# they arc confused; but JOaji 
lias bona voro fama in artificiis permanot iustorum; Dorenbourg justly 
observes tliat “in artificiis" is obscure in meaning; dooa it aomohow or 
othor represent confusedly maUm&n’i 

(7) I vs 92 a. 8P, N, H, Pq drddhyamdno nrpatih prayatndd\ T tlrlfi 
bahubhih prakdrdir . 

(8) I va 108 c d. 8P, N, Pq nojfart kftam akrtajile natfath ddkf inyam 
ayunaji\e (Pq, SP v. I. anabhijfk). T natfa yt hu> ‘gmutjUe na° <W akrtajile. 

(9) 1 g 828. 8P, H, Pq, and T are all vorbally vory close to each other. 
Tlio word vMmadlmrab of the original (SP, H, Pq) is corrupted in T. Tho 
corruption is aomohow connocted with tho fact that in I’q it ia preceded 
by tho word ddHu. For those two words T (od.) has simply iiddu madhural), 
omitting r<3«-; vv. 11. of T mas. aro dddvdtmadhurah, ilddv ntmaharah. 

(10) I vs 126 d. SP, N, Hp sa kreehre 'pi na sidati ; SPa sa kreehrefv ata- 
sidati; IIm krcchrttylpi na si°; Pq na sa krechreju si 0 .—T saphal/is tatya 
huddhayalf.—Vn gives no help. 
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(11) I vs 171 o. SP, Pn prabudhitdir (SI* cd. vibii 0 , a prabu°)\ T pipiiHtair. 

(12) I vh 1731b. Soo above, p. 88. Tbo SP, N, II, l’g version forms ii 
hotter pnrnllel for pilda a. 

(18) II §62. SP, Pg pratymjito, probably supported by Pn, Hr; II dp- 
yilyito\ T mss. pratyarthito. See p. 93 f. 

(14) II vs 36. SP, N, Pn vdoath, T stlu’nwrii, in u; SP, N, Pg bhagttatnfinath, 
T vulnahniatfi, in b. 

(16) II vs 64 cd. Pn taiheintitath tv dtifadham ilturarii hi kith ndmam/Uraia 
karoty arogaui. So Ur-SP (with various vv. 11.) except tia for kith, and for 
flturam hi, X, II fllurStjMth, SP SturiMgO, 8Pa 0 gatn.—T uUttghayaty iituram 
dufadhath hi kith tuima, 0 bhavaty arugaly. 

(16) II vs 66. SP, N, H, Pi) adhyavatiiyabluroh, T avyava 0 , in n. SP, N, 
II, Pi) arthav i, 'I' Sndhyam, in d. See p. 105. 

(17) II vs 61. SP, N, II, Pi) tilhatHe ca parihmam (“turn) in b; pramadera 
hi ryddhapatith in c. T ptiurufavihinam (so with a), and vrddham iva palitfi 
pramadd. 

(18) II vs 64 c. SP, X, Pg valmika*iHgasadr*ath ca tadu (SP, N tnahO-) 
nagendratfi. T °Aikharath for °iadr*ath (T is intrinsically inferior). 

(19) IT vs 69. Found only in SP, N, H, Pn. 

(20) II § 207. SP anil Pn begin tbo deer’s story in tbo sumo way; T baa 
a long unoriginal insertion. See Crit. App. 

(21) II vs 91. Found only in SP, N, H, Pg. 

(22) III vs 74b. SP, N, Pg rajah paiyaty asaiktkrlH\ T ra° pa&yati 
caktu&i (a lectio facilior). 

(23) III vs 81 b. SP, N, Pn kdlapekfi hydayanihitam (N °te); T kftUikiiflkfi 
pihitanayano. Cf. Kb (following T), kiilaktink*in<l. 

(24) III vs 90. T transposes piidaa a and b from the order in wbicb 
tlioy are found in SP, N, Pg. 

Agreements of Ur-SP and Pn.-(l) I §3. SP, II dakfinCipathe, supported 
by Ar Dstb’ (lacuna in Sy); T, Spl, Ka dAkfitpltyc janapade ; Pn °tycfn 
n padtfu\ So nagarc kvacit. 

(2) I § 7, first clause. SP tatrdlabhamdnasya na kinicid asti H similarly. 
Ar (lacuna in Sy) Donn wenn or nicht orwirbt und kein VorinCgon bat, 
findot or keinen Lebenauntorhalt. This clause is obviously required by 
tbo logienl development of tho tliomo. It is nevertheless omitted in T, 
evidently by accidont, and also in Pg, which bore follows T. Spl and Hr 
omit tbo entire section, so that nothing can bo argued from their aileneo. 

(8) I va 67 a. SP, N, H vifadigdhatya bhaktasya (with vv. II.); T, Pg 
katifakatya ca (tu) bhagnatya. Pa supports BP, N, H: Sy Kin angefrossener 
Zahn (= plda a) und cine faule Speiso; Ar similarly. 

(4) 1 vs 96 a. SP, N vaidyavidvajjandmOtyd ; T txl idyatfiyhvaUardmdtyd. 
Not in Sy; but Ar proves that tbo original was "scholars" and not 
“ astrologers" (OSp los tcdlogos do la loy). OSp also reproduces very 
well tbo other two members of tbo compound: cualquior de los vasallos 
nl scflor, o do los fisicos al enformo. 

(6) I vs 118. A verso in SP, N; proso in T, I’g; oquivalonta in So, Pa; 
and a different vorsc of similar moaning in Spl. There arc two indications 
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that Pa’s original probably ngreod with SI’, N. First, Sy bogins “ Und cs 
hoiflt ja" (Ar similarly), which ia a favorite way of introducing wlmt 
waa Originally n verso. Socondly, tho “ Kadavor " of Pa (sco Crib App.) 
points to pitrcana-(vihathg&ir, or tho like) of pfida b of SP, N, no equi¬ 
valent of which is found in the other Skt. voraions. 

(6) I § 469. Only in SP, H, and Pa is it stated that Karatnka ami Da- 
manaka wont to visit tlio lion at this point. Hut it sooins that they must 
roprosent the original, Ami that tho other versions must havo carelessly 
omitted tho statement, since tho two jackals are present lator on nt tho 
battlo between tho lion ami tho bull, in all versions. 

(7) II vs 11. A verse in SP, N, H; proso, ami briofor, in T; omittod in 
Jn and Hp. The version of Sy seems to support SP, N, and II; see my 
Crit. App. 

(8) II §283. Soo above, p.87f. 

(9) III §§78 and 79. In SP, H, and Pa tho elephant-king addresses tho 
moon with apologies and promises (in languago that is unusually closo). 
This is what wo naturally expect; it is what the olophant had como for. 
In T (followed by Pp), altho the olophant first makos obeisance to the 
moon, or, in Pp, npologisos to it, novortheloss his speech is addrost to 
tho hare, not to tho moon. In Spl, Br no speech is mentioned. 

(10) III §102 end. After tho tricky cat says he cannot hear woll be¬ 
cause of age and deafness, SP and Pa say that tho hare and tho partridge 
drew nearer. SP talas tiiu nika\ibhUya kathayalah\ Sy Und so nSherten 
sio sich noch uni ein Kleines und ersShlten ihren Rechtshandel init lauter 
Stirnme. Similarly Ar. Others nothing. Cf. next. 

(11) III § 103. Just after proceding. SPa tatas tatsarilnidhfin&rt/iani vii- 
uaam upapddayatd dadhikarnena dharmasSstrarti pathitam. Sy Er aber 
sprach ru ihnon, damit sic Zutraucn tu Am fasten und hcrantr&ten.—Tho 
italicized words are represented nowhere else, but seem to be original. 

(12) III vs 63 c. SP d&gdharh dacdnalendpi (and so N intends, corruptly). 
T, Jn idea duruklath MbhatsarA. Probably represented in Pa: Sy Obor- 
handnehmondos Fouer kaun init Wasscr niodergeschlagen werden, (thou 
expansion,) abor Verbitterung (JCap ignis vero inimicicie) iKflt sich mit 
nichts auslflscheii uoch beruhigon. T and Pp have no mention of tiro. 

(18) III vs 92. T (p; omitted In «) puts pftda a of SP, N last. Ar begins 
with what is p*da a of SP and N, but pftda d of T. But sinco Pa fre¬ 
quently transposes, this can hardly bo regarded as conclusive proof of 
tho originality of SP, N. 

(14) III vs 106 cd. SP, N buddhir buddhimatotorM hanyOd (SP hanti) 
rdffrani (so SP«, N; SP ed. rdjyath) nr&jakam. T prdjfiena tu matt!) kfiptfl 
hany&d garbhagaldn apt. Pa supports SP, N: Sy Ein Klugor abor ver- 
nichtct durch seine Klugheit oinon KOnig und soin Land. 

(16) IV §8. SP sahajacdpaldd ; Sy Hoi soinor NMrrischhoit Nothing of 
this sort in T. 

(10) IV §42, ond. Tho apo says to himself, in SP katfam, notfo ’smi; 
vrddhatvc 'py ajitcndriyatvaphalam anubhaidmi. kith ca. Sy is fragmentary; 
Ar Alas, in spite of my many years greediness has cast me into an abyss 
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of misfortunes. He was right who said.—T has no speech. So lias n speech 
to a difforent effect: hanUlitadartham flnitah pBpenuham ihltmunS. 

(17) IV vs 14. Found (immediately after the preceding) only in SI*. N, 
and Pa (Ar). 

(18) IV 8 45. The ape explains his allegation that his heart is on the 
troo by saying, in SI': vflmrahrdayuvi sadil tarufu UfiJtatUi prasiddham. 
Sy So ist es die Uowohnhcit von uns Affen, dnO wir bcim Ausgohcn unser 
Hors nicht mitnelnnon. Ar similarly, with addition of ronsons for tho 
alleged custom, which vary in tho different vorsionn nnd are evidently 
secondary. Nothing liko this in T. 

(19) V ft 16 end. Tho bralnnan, drowning of his she-goats, says “they 
will bear young at tho age of six months;" then, in SP, taiyili dlpaiytlni 
lulhiliva pratilyanie . Sy Und obenso ihro weibliehen Nacbkommon. Not in 
tho others. 

Agreements of Ur-SP with So and K».—1 believo that these versions 
proservo the original, against variations in T and Jn, in sovcral places 
in tho story of the Ass in the Panther's Skin (III. 1), especially in III 
8§ 32 nnd 33, on which see my Crit App. (This ontiro story is omitted in 
Pa.) In these two sections SP, H, and So, also Kg to some oxtont, agreo 
very closely, while T and Jn are wholly difforent, and moreover do not 
agree even with each other. While both Ur-SP and Hr abbreviate, they 
usually do so independently of each other, and here they coincide to such 
an oxtont that it is hard to think it an accident. Moreover, in § 33 they 
are actually longer than T’a version—which of course is usually fuller 
than they. 

Agreements of Pa and .In.—1 § 95 end. Jn ity avadlifirya (Spl ernrii 
sathpradharya) sl/ulnUntaroni galvd damanakamnrgam (Spl damanakam) ara- 
lokayann ekdki tatthau (Pn °i ley evdtasthe). Ar Nachdcm dcr Lowe unablKssig 
hierUbor nachgedacht, duldeto os ihn nicht iNngor an seinem Platse und 
er maohte eieh auf den Wog. Und ab und zu sotzte or sich nlsdcr und 
schauto don Weg ontlang.—The whole passngo of which this forms n part 
is found only in T, Jn, and Pa, so that tho other versions, except T, could 
show nothing on this. T has no such statement as that cpioted, nnlosa 
possibly part of it is included, confusedly, in tho last part of the lion's 
soliloquy, just preceding. Hut at least T has no phrase corresponding in 
any way to damanakamdrgam avalckayann (Ar schauto den Wcg ontlang). 

(2) I 8 147. The weaver hns waked up and spoken to his wife (as he 
supposes, but really tho barber's wifo who has taken her place). She 
makes no reply. Than—Pi) to 'pi bhOya* tdiA tad evdha. Spl practically 
the same. Sy Nachdom er sic oftmals gorufen hatte. Nothing in tho others 

(T, SP, H). 

(3) I vs 97 b. Spl drohacyutdtulm (rather than T eJdlrpavOndm) seoms 
to bo supported by Ar (KF with love remote from docoit); Sy omits tho 
word. The vs occurs only in T, Spl, Pa. T seems to mo inferior to Spl 
in d also; see p. 176 below. 

(4) I § 198. Hoginning of the story of Heron and Crab. Spl and Sy are 
very close to each other and seem to represent tho original. Spl tu/i 
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kasmMcit prude.* nundjaUicarasanutham saral. i. tutra ca kflMrayo balm 
eko rfdilhabhavam uptlgalo matsyan tyilpiidayitum asamarthal)—. Sy Ks war 
cinnml oin Fisclirciher, dor wohnto l>ci cinoni Wasscr, in doin sicli (ItOhricht 
und] vide Fisclic befandon. Als cr ins Alter kam, konntc or nioht molir 
violo Pischo fangon und wurdo schwach.—Tho other vorslonii aro all 
inoro or lees fragmentary. T only aiti kaieid bako vrddliabhavat sukho- 
payilrtl t rttim ilkAHkfamd^al). SP only u*ti kaicid trddhabakali. Pp locates 
tho heron sararttriUkadeb, else much liko T. So locates the heron mat - 
tytiQhye tarasi (supporting Spl and Sy with matey tttfhye, which no other 
version has). In II tho lako is mentioned, ns in Spl, Pp, So, Pa; and also 
tho heron is eamarthyahlna. 

(6) I vs 88. Found only in T, Pp, Pa; tho second half is radically 
different in T and Pp; Pa's version seems to bo a garbled equivalent of 
Pp, and is in any case closer to it than to T. Soo Crit App. 

(6) I vs 129. Again Pa soeins to support Pn against T; see below p. 17G. 

(7) I vs 139, Found in T and Pa, and in 1'p (pada a in one verso, 
pldas bed in another just heforo it). While Pp is secondary in separating 
the pfidae, and T’s pada a is better represented in Pa than Pn’s, neverthe¬ 
less in pfidas h and c Pa soenis to support Pn against T. Namely, in b 
T lias khaki rut n't, Pp mandandrfi, Sy dor Tor; in c, T cakfufysatiukiirojaiii, 
Pp cakfuhprabodhanarfi, Sy das Lichti mittels desson sonst jedonnann sieht. 

(8) I $ 50G end. Dugt&kuddhi suggests dividing part of the find of 
money and hiding tho rest; and lie continues in Spl: bhUyo 'pi prayojane 
earhjate tanmdtram tamelyfcnuit sthAnan ne$yavah. So Pa (Ar; lacuna in Sy) 
And when wo need ready cash, we will go together and take what wo 
nood. This is all omitted in SP and Bf; and in T, which Pp follows, wc 
find a wholly different motivation, which seems to mo clearly secondary: 
yatkdranam, punyaparikgd hrfoavrddhibhy&ih (so ed. em. with Pp, mss. 
°dhitA) bhavifyaty ek&rthatd ca janasprha&yA. 

(9) I vs 176. Occurs in Skti only in Pp; a reflex of tho last pada 
Boeins clearly found in Pa, soo Grit App. 

(10) II § 18. The doves are to fly giritaruvifamalMbhAgtlnfim upari, 
according to Pp. No other Skti version has tho like. Pa’s versions aro 
confused among themselves hut seem clearly to point to an original some¬ 
thing like Pp. Sy has, according to Sehulthess, “in die Pflanzungen,” 
but Bickoll “in den Wald." JCap, which seoms to bo tho most 
original Ar version here, has per montos ot colies ot arboros (.'very 
close to Pp I); OSp “by the place of tho many trees and tho inhabited 
region;" Cheikho “over the fields, the gardens, and tho inhabited re¬ 
gions.” Tho “ inhabited regions " of some Ar versions seem to bo due 
to an anticipation of 8 21, later on, whero the dovos finally go to tho 
city to visit the mouse. Note that in Ar, owing to confusion in tho* 
order of tho soctions, this § 21 follows immediately aftor § 18. 

(11) II § 69. This section (sco my Crit. App.) has no traco in any 
versions hut T, Jn, and Pa; both T and Jn aro fragmentary, having 
preserved different parts of the original, as represented perfectly by Pa 
alone. The larger part of the section occurs in Jn but not in T. 
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(12) II § Gi>. In the speech of die crow to tlio inouso, tlio \vor«ln of 
I’n yad duryi'm nu niryacchari ere oniittcd in T, hut found in I'a (Sy 
und kommat niclit zu doinom Loclio lierauH, Ar What keeps you at the 
door of your hole and what hinder# you from coming out to mo Y). Tlio 
othor versions omit the entiro section. 

(Id) II vs 83 ah. T, l’n tyajanti mitrfiQi dhanena Junaifi (T dharurir 
vtiunaih) putrdt ca darCti ca whvdardk (T nuhrjjamk) ca. I’a supports l’n 
in b (Sy soino Vcrwandton, Ar his relative#). Muroovor T’s vorsion is 
improbable a priori, since suhrjjaiulk is a synonym of mitrd^i (pitda a) 
and therefore pleonastic. 

(14) II § 168 end. The mouse hopes to get back his monoy,—Spl yenti 
bhRyo ’ pi vie vitlaprablulvenadhipatyari pQrvavad bhavati. Sy und koinmt 
inir ein Toil dor alton Kraft wiedor und wonden sicli inir dann aueh 
moino Frounde winder zu. Ar similarly. T, I’n have nothing like this 
sentcnco; the other Skt. vorsions omit the entire §. 

(16) II § 229. See above, p. 158. 

(16) 11 § 237. After lamenting the capture of the tortoise for soino 
time, at lust the mouse says to hi# othor frionds, (Spl) aho kin i rrthil- 
pralapitena (&c., suggests tho need of doing something). In I’a thin i# 
apparently represented by Sv: So richtig du aucli gcsprochen hast, so 
haben wir doch von dor Traurigkoit keinen Nutzen (Ar likewise). It is 
found in no other version. In Pa it is put into tho mouths of the deer 
and crow, a rationalizing change, since it was (in all versions) the mouse 
whoso lamentation was quoted; it therefore seemed to the Pa redactor 
more natural that tho others should question tho value of lamenting. 

(17) III § 46. As a result of the twelve-year drought mentioned in 
the preceding section, Jn say: tayti (P nuyayd) ta<J<igahradapalralasnrCifisi 
so?am upugatuni (Pn upa°). Sy uml Sant, Gra# und Kraut waren spUrlich, 
sogar die Fldsse und Quellen waren vorsiegt. Ar likewise. Not stated in 
othor versions. It seems that a definite statement is at least desirable, 
if not necessary, since the ]>oint of tho story depends on the fact that 
the elephants could find no water because tho ponds were all dry. Of 
course, this is implied in all the versions. 

(18) III § 134. The wise crow-minister, in proscribing tho feigned 
maltreatment which ho wishes to ho inflicted upon him, instructs his 
inastor in Jn and Pa to protend to bo angry ut him: Jn atinitfAurapo- 
candi'r nirbhartsya (Spl bharUaya)\ Sy Moin llorr ergrimmt fiber mich 
angosicliU do# Gofolges und Jtuflert sich schlimm fiber mich. Ar liko- 
wiso. Tho equivalent of those words occurs nowhero else. 

(10) 111 § 162. I’p 6apati\ T ins*, 'bhipatati (or ’tipatoti), emended by 
llortol to Pp’s reading. Sy don vorflucht soin Glfick. Ar versions soora 
not to contain tho word “curse," hut doubtless Sy (supported by l’p) 
contains the original l’ahlavi vorsion. 

(20) III § 162 end. Tho old man, awakoned by his wife's sudden em¬ 
brace, catches sight of the thief, and—in Spl— aciniayat, Mfi nam «*1 
edurewya kaftkayii rndth sainaliHgati. Similarly Pp, l’a (8y wuOtc or, dafl sie 
ihn aus Furcht vor diesem umarmt hatto). Natural as this seems, and 
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close to each other as Jn and l’a are in language, 1 do not foci con¬ 
fident that both have not expanded the text secondarily. For T, SI', and 
So are also very clono to oach other at this point, and none of them 
have a traco of this, tho of course the idea is clearly implied in them. 

Agreements of Pa and So (Ks).-(l) I § 09. The lion, being askt 
by Pamanaka why ho has stopt after sotting out for wator, soliloquises 
in So: lakfito 'ainy amund tat kith bhaktaaydaya nigtlhyate. In Sy ho says: 
Well nun Dmng dicso Stimmo gehOrt hat, will ich ihm das Gohoimuil 
oflenbaron und ibn daboi auf seinon Voratand und auf seine Froundscbaft 
prUfon.—'I'he first elauso of Sy scorns to correspond to So’s lakfito &c\, 
which has no correspondent in tho othor vorsions; and “Froundscbaft" 
seems to point to So’s bluiktasya, which is also not found olscwhorc, 
rather than to yogyo of T, Jn (with which cf. Sy Vorstand?). 

(2) I § 89. In proposing to go and investigate the noise, Pamanaka 
asks tho lion’s permission in So (manyasc yadi) and Fa (Ar Per Kbnig 
geruho nun, mich nach dicser Stimme auszuschickon; lacuna in Sy), 
whoroas in the others he simply states his intention of going. 

(8) I § 811. As Pamanaka leaves the lion to visit tho bull, tho text 
of So, Kp and Fa and porhaps SF (? so cd., hut not SPa nor H) ex¬ 
presses variously the idea which I have exprest in the reconstruction by 
siaham rikrtahrdayarfi vidhiiya. Tho the other versions have nothing of 
the sort, it seems at least possible that the Fa and Br versions may 
have inherited such a phrase from the original. Even this cannot be 
considered certain, however, as it might bo a secondary summary of the 
preceding passage. And we cannot guess with confidence at tho language, 
even supposing that the thot was exprest in tho original. Hence I en¬ 
close the words not only in parentheses but between daggers. 

Agreements of Ju and So (Kp).-(l) I § 112. This section, stating 
that Samjivaka saluted the lion on coming into his presence, is found 
only in Spl, Pp, So, and Kp. It seems plausible and is probably original. 

(2) I § 255. In Jn and So the lion, on seeing his imago in the well, 
roars into the well, and takes the echo for tho answering roar of tho 
other lion. This incident certainly sounda good, and ia very likely 
original; it scorns uot very probable that two versions would think of 
this sort of a variation indopondontly. 

(8) HI § 47. Both Jn versions with So und Kp nnmo tho clephsnt- 
king Caturdanta, which is evidently originul. T has tho synonym Cuturdu- 
Aana; tho other vorsions givo no namo. 

(4) III § 244. 'lids is one of tho clearest cases in which tho originul 
can bo reconstructed with virtual certainty on tho basis of two vorsions 
alone—in this case, Pp and So; and also one of tho dearest cases of 
Ts socondarinoss. Hortol discuasoa tho passage Tantr. Einl. p. 69, but 
wholly misunderstands it, lurgoly owing to failuro to note the evidence 
of Somadova; partly also owing to mistakes in identifying various 
Fahlavi passages with passages of the Sanskrit versions. His parallel 
passages op. cit. p. 60 ff. aro incorrect. What is called “ vs 62 ” of Sy, 
along with the immediately following "A 215 a and b,” have nothing to 
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do with the piiNtugo wo arc now considering, but belong with '1' A ‘Jill, 
our § 262 , which occurs in exactly tho game position at* these 'I' pas¬ 
sages. Therefore, tho question ho earnestly discust by Jlertel, ns b> 
whether the order of T or of Pa is distorted, is liquidated; neither one 
has distorted order.—As to tho posnago wo arc now discussing: it forum 
a unit with tho immediately following vs 76 and § 246. No traco of this 
entire passage is found in 8P (or its relatives) or l’a; so wo must rely 
on T, Jn and ])f, Tho passage occurs after tho owl-king, in spite of tho 
remonstrance of his wisest minister, has started for his home, taking 
with biin as a protegi tho wily crow, Cira(rti)jlvin. On tlio w ay tho crow 
rollccts to himself: 

§244: 1’ij myamitnas cftnUirllnam avahasya sthirajlvl vyncintnyat. 

So ity uktas cirajtvl sa raktAkpciia vyacintayat. 

(Note even tho identical verb of thinking in Pij and So.) 

Vs 76: vadhyatlm iti yenoktaili svRmino hitavftdinS 

sa ovfliko ’tra mantribhyo nitiMstrftrUiatattvavit. 

Thus T and lb) (except I'ij hanyatSin in a, sarvcsaih for inantri- 
bhyo in c). Spl has prose equivalent in meaning, and Kp seems 
also to have a trace of tho vs (see Crit. App.). In So, however, 
the correspondence is unmistakable: nitijflasya na efiitasya 
rftjflSnena krtaih vacab, sep& raOrkhS imo serve. 

§245: T (£ only) yady apy otc arrmyub, tadSsa mo saphali na syad iti. 
Pn tad yadi tasya vacanam akaripyann etc, tato na svalpo "py 
anartho ’bhavipyad ctepSm. 

So tat kEryaih siddliaui ova mo (cf. also under prec. vs, which is 
partially fused with this in So). 

Noto flmt T lacks §214 entirely! An obvious lacuna (recognized us 
such by Hcrtol in his Translation, tho in tho Introduction to it, I. r., 
ho does not soom clear in his own mind about it). When llcrtcl (I. c. 
noto 2) speaks of l'flrnalihadra’s version as a “ konjekturello Bossorung", 
lie forgota Somadova! Is So's version also a “ konjekturollo Uessoruug"V 
—Tho reason why T« has omitted § 246 (found in Tfl and unquestionably 
in tho Ur-T) ovidontly is that Ta interprets vs 7(5 as a comment of the 
author, not a reflection of the crow; and since §246 is inconsistent with 
this interpretation, drops it out. Tho occurrence of both passages in I’g 
and So, as well as antecedent plausibility (which is all in favor of tho 
verso being a rofloction of tho crow; it is not at all tho sort of vorso 
which tho author of tho Pafloatantra usos, or would naturally use, m 
propria persona ; and 8o also puts it in tho mouth of tho crow), make 
tho interpretation bore suggested seem to me tho only possible one. 

Other unoriginal features of Tantr&khjiljlka.—To completo tho case 
against tho TautrftkhySyika as “ the original l’aflcatantra", I append 
here a few othor examples of passages in which it appears to me to haro 
departed from tho original. Those passages arc put boro because they do 
not seem to belong definitely with any <*f the preceding groups. 
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(1) 1 § 160. T represents the harbor as returning from the kings pu- 
laco (r&jaiutiit) in order to got his razors bo as to go and ply his trade 
ill the king's palace ( rajakuU , § 161)! .In follow T in §»1G0, and change 
8 161 so as to romovo this absurdity. It seems clear that T cannot possibly 
be right in both places. Tho Pa version of 8 161 soomB to show that 
T's statement of the harbor’s destination in that placo is original (in 
spite of Jn'a variant). Wo must therefore roject T's rAjakulat in 8 160, 
which is supported by no version oxcopt Jn (interdependent with T). In 
8 160 II and Pa have no mention of. tho place whence tho harbor comes. 
8L» has anyatah, and wo may reasonably guess that this is tho original. 
8P could havo had no reason for changing tho placo whonco tho barber 
was coining in 8 160 , for it has no mention of bis destination in 8 161. 

(2) T §8 195, 227, 229ff., and vs 60. In the story of tho Crows and 
Serpent, T make* tho catch-verse inconsistent with tho proso story; in 
tho former it is tho female crow who stoals tho ornament, in tho latter 
tho male crow. Apparently In the original it waH the fcmalo crow. Some 
of tho other versions aro also confused, in different ways. Seo notos in 
my Crit App. on 89 195 and 227. 

(3) I § 262. In T tho hare’s story of how lie had been stopt by another 
lion in abbreviated to the single word siAhena (sc., vidhjio ’ami). Tho tho 
other versions are not very clone to each other, they all agree in having 
the hare make a longer story of it, and it seems to ine a priori almost 
certain that the original cannot have boen so brief as in T. 

(4) I § 253. T first has an insertion found in no other version, in which 
the lion reflect* that he will not eat the hare until he has made him 
show him the rival lion. In tho same section T also omits the hare's 
reply to the lion’s speech (see above, p. 162 ). 

(6) I vs 97 d. This vs is found only iu T, Spl, and l’a. In pada b Pa 
supports a variant of Spl against T (see above, p. 171). In plda d (Spl 
losmdd ambupater icAvanipateh tocA taddiaHkinC), T reads ambunidher for 
ambupaUr, spoiling the word-play (ambu-pati: avani-paii) on tho words 
for “ sea ’’ and “ king ”. It seems dear that Spl Is original. 

(6) I vs 129 a. The vs occurs only in T, Pp, and Pa. Pp reads anlar- 
gH4habhujarAgamarfi grham ioa vydlAkulatft vA vanarti. T varies with anlar - 
line 0 and 0 ivAntah3thogratiAharA vanarh. Pp has better motor, since in 
*ardBlovikrl<jHa there should be a cesura where Pp has it, aftor tpa. 
Moreover it soems that Pp’s vyAla is represented in Pa rather than T’s 
s\Aha\ By has Panther, Ar apparently “wild beast”, tho OSp has Icon, 
bat Dorenbourg on JCtp ad lee. says this is a mistranslation.-In pftdu 
c I'a scorns to support Pp against T, tho this is not certain; aoo Crit. App. 

(7) I M 547. Dhannabuddhi’s aotion at the trial. Seo above, p. 97. 

(8) II 9 68. Found only in T, Pp, and Pa. l'p is fragmentary, and T is 
obviously confused; only in Pa do we find consistent sonso. See Crit App. 
Tills is a case in which wo can only patch up a makeshift version based on 
Pa, using such fragments of text as are confusedly preserved in T and Pp. 

t9) II vs 25d. SP« and N cfolrimitraMm (“state of having the same 
friends and enemies;" SP od. evalimi 0 )-, T, Pp ekAnta 0 , Spl kjirima 0 . That 
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filin' 0 in right scorns indicated by T tb 40 (nu unoriginal verse), where 
we lind this word in a like connexion. 

(10) II 88 121, 122, vs 2!), § 123. The reflections of the jackal upon 
finding the dead hunter, deer, and boar are represented in T by the 
verso alone (our vs 29). T has certainly lost the rest of the jackal's uttor- 
nnce, including the last part of 8 121 and nil of §§ 122 and 123. Tlio 
originality of at lenst moat of this passage ia shown by Jn, 31’ (espooially 
SI’a), H, and Pa, and partly also by Bp Soc Crit. App. 

(11) III vb 02. Occurs only in T, Spl, and I'm. In cd the meter of T 
is inconsistent with the motor of ah; in Spl it ia consistent. Pa gives no 
ovidonco. 

(12) III §290. After this Boction T represents th© sorpont as reciting 
to the frog ling its vb 110, with allusion to the story of the “ Buttor-blind 
Brahman." Tills spoilsjhe Btorv, since it would have given away the 
whole trick to tlio frog-king; and in particular it is inconsistent with 
tlio next following verse in T, our vs 90, T vs 111, which shows con¬ 
clusively that the serpent had no intention at this time of hinting at 
his true plans, hut on the contrary was keeping up the deception. No 
other version is guilty of such a lapse. The verso T 110 is found olse- 
wherc only in Plj; hut Pi), tlio he follows T here, saw the absurdity of 
the verse as it stands in T, and emended the text. He has this vs (ami 
the story to which it alludes, which T docs not have) recited by the 
serpent to another serpent, who (out of the frog-king’s hearing) asks 
him why he lets the frogs ride him. All this is evidently an invention of 
Pn, intended to smooth ovor tlio inconsistency in the text as found in T. 

(13) IV §323'. T 1ms omitted parts of the original, and changed other 
parts; see p. 103 f. above. 

(14) IV 8 30. T lias borrowed a sentence from IV 8 05; see p. 102 f. 

(15) IV 8§74 and 76. T is confused and him omitted part of the ori¬ 
ginal account of the second conversation between the jackal and the 
ass, by which the jackal pei-amules tlio ass to go hack again to tlio lion. 
See Crit. App. 

(16) IV § 78. T’s version of the jackal’s reflections, after tho lion has 
left him in churgc of the dead ass and gone to bathe, is certaiuly secon¬ 
dary, and may fairly he called nonsensical. Soc Crit. App. 

Insertions In TnntrAkhyiljIkn.—Finally I append hero a group of 
passages in which it appours to me that T lion added to the original 
text. Somo such case* liavo bocn nofod above (stories added, p. 74 ff.; 
othor additions, e. g. p. 88, p. 84). Tho passages here collected aro all 
cases which (so far as I am aware) liavo not previously been identified 
as insertions (with ono or two oxcoptioim which will bo noted); in fact, 
somo of them IJortel specifically alleges to he parts of tho original. 1 
do not include here, as a rule, inserted verses. I regard as probable in¬ 
sertions all versos of T not included in ray reconstruction. Tho list can 
easily he deduced by a process of elimination (all those not found iu 
inv Conspectus of Text-Units, p. 192IT.). 

K 4 f*rloh, l'«np»Un1r» 11. 12 
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(1) KM 8 IS. In T the king promises a reward to anyone who shall 
first report to him the completion of his sons' education. No such fen- 
tnre is found elsewhere. 

(2) 1 §86. The expression of the jackal’s hopes of finding food in the 
drum is very awkwardly duplicated in T. 

(8) I § 120. T A 84, lino 8. In T tho lion puts Saihjlvaka in charge of 
certain official functions, tho oxact moaning of which is not clear (see 
Hortel'n Translation, p. 17). Hertol (I. c. note 1) argues that tho passage 
is original, on tho ground that it is represented in. tho Hitopadesa. Tho 
pass ago in H to which ho refers is a long expansion in which a brother 
of the lion appears and advises tho lion to put 8. in clmrgo of the com¬ 
missary, which Karafaka and Daman aka are wasting. There is abso¬ 
lutely no vorbal correspondence between this passage and that of T. It 
scorns to mo clear that tho passago of H is an invention out of whole 
cloth. No ono can doubt that tho most of it is. Tor instance, tho lion’s 
brother is unknown elsewhere. And it is very unlikoly that II should 
have included in this long invented passage a fragmentary bit of tho 
original. Such is not the custom of II in theso unoriginal insertions, of 
which it contains many. In view of the total lack of support for tho 
passage in all other texts there is little doubt in my mind that T’s sen¬ 
tence is unoriginal. 

(4) I 8 142 (cf. § 146). T is clearly secondary in having tiie weaver 
come home and fall asleep twice and wake up again before binding his 
wife to the pillar. According to T, the weaver comes homo and imme¬ 
diately falls asleep; wakes up, scolds his wife, whereupon she tries to 
reply, but he falls asleep again, and only after waking up onco more 
docs he bind her to the pillar. These two cases of falling asleep are more 
blundering anticipations of 8 146. It is clear from the sense (oven without 
the perfect agTeemont of all the other versions) that he boats (and, ac¬ 
cording to .In with T, scolds) his wife before he goes to sleep at all. Tho 
beating ia omitted altogether in T, whoso account is bizarre and secondary. 

(6) After I vs 71 T inserts its A 61, of which a remote imitation seems 
to he found in I’u p. 69, 1. 12. No other version has the like; it is re¬ 
petitions and poor in meaning, and doubtless unoriginal. 

(8) After I va 106 T inaorta its A 69, probably a corruption of a stanza 
(Ilertol, noto ad loc.)\ not represented elsewhere. 

(7) After 1 vs 118 (proso in T), T has an insertion (A 76, 1. 8, tasmilt 
pttrvam Ac.), with a vs ( 110 ), found nowhore else, except tlmt I’p has an 
equivalent of tiro proso sentence. 

(8) 1 8 587. All versions agree in having the crab ask tho heron simply 
“Why arc you aadV" or words to that effect. In T wo find: ... (am 
aha: mlima, kim adydpy dhdro nilnuftMyata iti. bakah (fi atilt) fi/w): ad/ir- 
tiparitatya me kuta dhdrAbhildfa iti. yato 'tiiv (lha: kiifilakfanatamut- 
tluidhrtih 'Tho crab’s first quoation is practically identical with tho 
question addreat by another crab to another heron in the story of tho 
Heron and Crab (our I. 5), and is evidently borrowed by T from that 
place, where it was much more appropriate than it is here. 
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(lit I § 548 end. The stntcnoo in T which express DuQtnbuddlii'a per¬ 
turbation lit seeing the bonfire lighted has no support in the other ver¬ 
sion!*. While it makes good emit' sense, it seems to me hardly likely that 
nil the other versions would have omitted it it' it had been in the original 
(it is not the sort of feature which would bo apt to fall out repeatedly 
by mere accident, and it is hard to sco why anyone should have omitted 
it deliberately). I therefore think that it was probably not original.— 
The point is that otherwise it would 1m necessary to aupposo that it 
was left out at least three different times, and with no substitute in place 
of it. 

(10) After I vs 102, T has an inserted passage (A 114, vss 172, 173, 
A 116) which is elsewhere found only in Pp, and which interrupts the 
thread of the discourse, which is resumed at the point where it was 
broken off by this insertion. This seems to me to confirm the unanimity 
of the other versions in indicating the secondariness of the passage. 
Seo Crit. App. 

(11) II § 11. T alone has a speech of the hunter, reflecting on the 
large number of birds he has caught. 

(12) II § 18. T puts the plan for the escape of the doves into the 
mouth of a jaratkapola, not of the dove-king as in all other versions. 

(13) After 11 § 17, T has a duplication of § 15 and vs 2, repeating 
the reflections of the hunter. It is most obviously repetitious and se¬ 
condary. I believe this is admitted by Hertel somewhere, tho I have 
lost the reference. 

(14) II § 38. T has a much fuller, and probably expanded, version 
of the dove-king's speech to the mouse. 

(15) II § 6(> is only found in T and Pa. Both contain the comparison 
ot' grain given to birds by hunters (as a “gift" not intended to benefit 
the receiver). T alone adds the comparison of the net given to the 
tishes. But this is a very lame comparison; it is the bait, not the net. 
tlint should be mentioned if the comparison were to hold good; the net 
cannot bo regarded ns a “ present" to the fishes in any sense, and can¬ 
not be thot of as an attraction for them. It seems clear that this is u 
stupid and secondary insertion in T. 

(16) After 11 § 82 occurs in T a fragment (vss 39—42) of narrative 
and description cast in poetic form, which partly duplicates the sur¬ 
rounding prose. It looks us if this might have been borrowed from 
some poetic version, now lost (as suggested first by Thomas). Hertel 
( W7.KM. 26.19) admits tho probability of the borrowing. 

(17) II § 118. T, followed by Pi), inserts a reflection by the hunter 
on seeing the boar (including a verse). No othor version has the like. 

(18) II § 188. At tho end of this T inserts a prose passage and vs, 
found nowhere else, in which tho domand for buskt sesame in exchange 
for liuskt is emphasised. Sec above, p. 106, bottom. 

(19) II § 162. T is repetitious in its version of the remarks of the 
mouse’s followers; and its account of their desertion of him is certainly 
much longer than the others, and in my opinion contains au Insertion. 

12 * 
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(20) On II vm 70-72 and § 174, which are all that is original of a 
long passage in T, ace above, p. 161. 

(21) After II § 197 T has an insertion, including several vm. repre¬ 
senting reflections of the door aftor he has been caught. So other ver¬ 
sion has anything of the sort. 

(22) Before II § 207, at the beginning of the atory of the Deer’s For¬ 
mer Captivity, T has a long and birarro insertion. 

(23 and 24) II §§ 220, 221. Insertions in both of these sections, found 
in T only; in the former a long one, with several verse*. 

(2&) III $ 8. T inserts a long niti passage spoken hy betid trddhiih to 
tho crow-king in response to his inquiry. No other vorsion has the like, 
and it seems Improbable that it is original for tho additional reason that 
the ministers of the crow-king arc not introduced until later, and we must 
wonder who these kccid vrddhah were.—The last sentence of A 200 in T 
(fMBi uktcflik/lntibhQt&b) has no connexion with this inserted passage; it 
rofors (or at least did refer in the original) to the king and his ministers, 
not to the inserted ep ddlulh, and it is doubtless original, since it seems 
to be represented in l*a. 




CHAPTER VIII 


THE ORIGINAL WORK AS REVEALED BY THE RECON¬ 
STRUCTION 

Purpose of this chapter.—In this chapter I shall first summarize 
tho little evidence which I have been ablo to gather from tho 
reconstruction as to certain mooted questions about tho ori¬ 
ginal work: its original name and tho meaning thereof, its 
date and authorship, its placo of origiu, its language, and its 
character as a political textbook. This will be followed by a 
tabular Conspectus of Stories found in the original, and finally 
by a Conspectus of smaller Text-Units, showing in minute de¬ 
tail the extent to which each section and verse of the recon¬ 
struction is supported by correspondences in the older extant 
versions. 

Name of the original work.—There is no doubt, I think, that 
tho original name was Pancatantra (neuter; nominative °tram). 
This is the name used exclusively in the Southern Pancatantra; 
the Nepalese apparently also knew this name alone; the Ilito- 
padesa used a Pancatantra; the Jain versions call themselves 
Paiicakhyana(ka), but are “ also called Pancatantra " (and see 
my Critical Apparatus on KM § 14; here Jn call tho work 
Paiicatantraka only!); tho TantrflkhyAyika mss. call themselves 
Tantrflkhyftyika or °ka, but several of the £ mss. have also 
the name Paficatantra in one or two places. Hertcl thinks they 
borrowed this name from 41 K I have already indicated that 

I do not beliovo in this “ K ” and do not bolievo thoro is any 
reason to think that tho TJ3 mss. are contaminated from any 
other known vorsion. Since, therefore, tho namo Pancatantra 
is found in all versions that give any namo (none is found 
in Br and Pa), and is tho only namo so found, it scorns to mo 
quite clear that it is tho original name. 

Meaning of the name.—As to its meaning, it apparently means 

II (the work) consisting of five tantras. " There has beon con¬ 
siderable discussion as to what tantra means, as a title of one of 
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the five subdivisions of the Pancatantra. Hertol thinks it means 
“Klugheitsfall,” "trick” (Pane. p. 10). Others («. g. Wintornitz, 
DLZ 1910, Sp. 2700) think it means simply “ hook ” or division 
of a literary work. My own opinion now inclines to agroo with 
the latter. This is, howovor, a question on which the reconstruc¬ 
tion throws no light, so far as I can sco, and I can addneo no 
argumont on oithcr side that has not boon previously advanst. 

Date of the original work.—On this point also I have found 
no now ovidcnco. Hortol's previous estimato of ca. 200 b. o. for 
the original was certainly too early, as Hertol has siuco then 
recognized. In his book Das Pancatantra ho brings the date 
down to about 300 a. d., following Wintornitz and Thomas 
( op . cit. p. 9). Tho chief argumont for the later date scorns to 
bo the occurrence of tho word dlnUra (denarius ) in the original 
(in which it unquestionably occurred; see e. g. Reconstruction 1 

501). Keith has since pointed out (JRAS. 1915, p. 505 f.) 
that itacism occurs in Hellenistic Greek before the Christian 
era, so that the pronunciation of the word denaritus as if di¬ 
nar ins might be older than Jolly (Reeht wul Sitte , p. 23) sup¬ 
posed; and it is on Jolly's opinion that the assumed lateness 
of dlndra is based. However, it should be observed that it is 
not merely a question of itacistic pronunciation of tho word, 
but of the word itself. It was originally a Roman coin, and 
only after spreading to the Greek world and thru it to tho 
Farthor East could it have got establisht in India. As used in 
tho Pancatantra it is evidently a very familiar, even common¬ 
place coin. So that in spito of Koith's objection wo can hardly 
suppose that a Hindu work in which this word is so used 
could be anything but post-Christian. 

I think it is at prosont impossible to say more about tho dato 
than that it was oarlior than tho sixth century a. D.,in which tho 
Paldavi translation was made, and later than tho beginning of 
tho Christian ora. 

Authorship of tho original work.—On this subject too I have 
no new ovidonco. Thoro is, in fact, really no ovidenco at all 
as to who the author was. I think thero can bo little doubt 
that the name Vi?ou.sarin an, applied in tho Introduction to the 
wise brahman who tells the stories to tho princes, is fictitious. 
And there is no hint anywhere as to tho true name or station 
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of tlic author. Wo may, howovcr, ho sure (with Hortel) that 
he was an orthodox Hindu; that is, not a Buddhist or a Jaina. 
I do not think that thoro is any reason for being confident 
that he was a membor of the brahman caste, nor that lie was 
a Vispuito sectarian, as Hertel believes (l'aflc. p. 7). 

Homo of the original work.—On this subject also I find little 
positive evidence. Hortol thinks the work was probably composed 
in Kashmir (Tantr., Einl. p. 23 ff.). But I think his arguments are 
wholly inconclusive, and in largo part based on a falso assump¬ 
tion, namely, that most of the Pancatantra versions other than 
tho Tantrakhyayika (which is at home in Kashmir) go back to 
northwestern archetypes, if not to tho Tantrakhyayika itself. 
Hertel's arguments based on the animals found in tho Pafica* 
tantra are also subjective and inconclusive. 1 think there is no 
reason whatever to connect tho original work with Kashmir. 

But I find little reason for connecting it with any other par¬ 
ticular part of India, cither. There are few geographical re¬ 
ferences which can with confidence be attributed to the original 
work. The scene of the frame-story of Book V is laid in the Gauda 
land (V § 3), that is in Bengal, according to T, SP, and K?, 
which is a pretty good guarantee that the original read so. But 
this need mean nothing more than that the author of the original 
knew the name of this region. Of all the older and better-known 
versions of tho PaScatantra, only the Hitopadesa has been con¬ 
nected historically with Bengal, and this fact is unfavorable to 
the assumption that the original Paficatantra was at home there. 
No ovidcnco cau bo derived from tho list of pilgrimage-places 
mentioned in II § 98—Pugkara, Gangadv&ra (Hardwar), Pra- 
yftga (Allahabad), and V&rtvasl (Benares). For, in the first place, 
wo cannot ho sure that these places wore namod in tho original, 
sinco wo find them only in tho Tantrakhyayika (aitho the Old 
Syriac shows that at least some places of the sort wore namod in 
tho original); and, in tho second place, those are places whoso 
names must have been known thruout tho longtli and breadth of 
India, or at least in every part of it to which Brahmanical cul- 
turo had penetrated. Possibly more important is tho montion of 
Mount Iteyamflka in 111 § 134. We cannot, indeed, be certain 
that this name occurred in tho original. We find it only in tho 
Tantrakhyayika and tho Jain versions. But othor versions show 
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that some mountain was named here. And the a subrecension of 
the Southern Pancatantra reads asyaspnga (the edition of SP, 
following has the inferior reading apatyakaspnga), which looks 
like a corruption of r?ya6pnga (or pSva°); this is a well-known 
name of a man, but no mountain of the name is known, and it 
would not bean implausible guoss that SP goes back to an arche¬ 
type which had nj/umQka. It is, therefore, at least very likoly 
thatT and Jn have preserved, in ??yamoka, the name of the 
mountain ns it was found in the original work. Now, this moun¬ 
tain is mentioned in the Markanrjeya Purapa aud in the H|hat- 
samhita as located in the south of India. Soe Kirfel, Kosmo- 
graph ie dtv Jnder, p. 85; and for further evidence Pargiter, 

«JR AS. 1894, p. 253; Pargiter locates it in the western part of the 
Dckkan. The manner in which the mountain is mentioned in III 
§ 134 seems to suggest a familiarity with the place which might 
reasonably be supposed to indicate that the original author lived 
not very far from it; the comparative unfamiliarity of the name 
militates against the assumption that it might have been named 
in such a way by a person living in a remote part of India. This 
bit of evidence therefore may he taken as tending to show that 
the home of the original Pancatantra was in the south, perhaps 
the soufhwest, of India. But it would be rash to assume this with 
any confidence without further evidence to confirm it. Such con¬ 
firmation might possibly be seen in the fact that the scene of the 
whole Pancatantra (see KM I § 1), as well as of the first book 1 (see 
I § 3), of the second hook (see II § 3), and of the first emboxt 
story in Book II (see II § 91), is laid in the Dekkan, in a city- 
named Mahiltropya (for which the variant Mihilaropya occurs 
repeatodly), a city which has not yet been identified and may 
bo imaginary. Even this, however, hardly gives us complete 
pr<K»f that the work was composed in the south. 

Language of the original work.-It is a pleasure to he ablo 
to agree whole-heartedly with Hertel’s opinion on this subject. 
In my opinion there cannot bo tho slightest doubt that the ori¬ 
ginal was composed in tho Sanskrit language. I base this opinion 
on tho fact, which my Critical Apparatus abundantly illustrates 
(and cf pp. 130 ft. ahovc\ that tho identical Sanskrit languago 

1 Hero tho city M. in tho bull’s original home; tlio action roally takes placo 
noar tho Jumna <§§ 10, 19). The city Mathura, on tho Jumna, is named I § 9. 
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of the original is clearly preserved to a very great extent in 
all the versions. This is true even of Soraadeva and Ksomendra, 
to such an extent as to make mo fool somewhat dubious about 
the usually accepted theory that they go back directly to a 
Prakrit original (which must in that case have been itself trans¬ 
lated from the Sanskrit, as far ns concerns their Pancatantra 
sections); but soo p. 51 above on this matter. If anyone can 
road my reconstruction and Critical Apparatus, and still have 
doubts about the original language of the Pancatantra, I shall 
ho disappointed. It is hardly a matter to argue About; it is solf- 
evidont.—Of course, if anyone wishes to suppose that back of this 
original, here reconstructed, there may have been a still older 
version composed in some Prakrit dialect, he is at liberty to do so. 
But there is not a trace of such a thing in the text itself, so far 
as I have been able to see: and I consider it most improbable. 

Character of the original as a political textbook.—On this point 
I can add little in principle to what I have already said in the 
first chapter of this Introduction (see p. 5), to which I beg 
the reader to turn at this point I think Mertel is right in believ¬ 
ing that the author conceived the work as one that should teach 
political wisdom. I cannot agree with him. however, when he 
erects this principle into a cast-iron rule, and argues that any 
story which does not seem to us to teach political wisdom must 
he rejected as unoriginal. This seems to me a gross exaggeration. 
It argues more care and consistency than I should he willing 
to attribute to any story-teller, or to any Hindu redactor of a 
hook which, after all, is a book of stories—primarily that, 1 
should say, and only secondarily a political textbook. At any 
rato, whether primarily or not, it is a book of stories; and I 
cannot beliovo that tho author would hnvo so rigorously re¬ 
stricted himself ns Hortol thinks. Furthermore, thero aro diffe¬ 
rent views possible as to what constitutes wise conduct in givon 
ensos. Tho Pancatantra, like other hooks of tho sort, often pre¬ 
sents discordant views, evidently with intent; it arranges joint 
debates between characters in tho storios. Thus it happons that 
at least ono story occurs in it (Evil-wit and Honest-wit, I. 13) 
which teaches, and is obviously meant to teach, tho distinctly 
non-Machiavellian lesson that “ honesty is the host policy. " (Tho 
point of this story was not understood by Iiertel. See my paper 
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on it, JAOS. 40. 271ff.j It is imbedded in a long moral lecture 
read by the virtuous jackal Karataka to the tricky Damanaka, 
in which he reproves him for his villainy, assuring him that 
ho will live to ropcnt it, in spite of its apparont success. 1 fail 
to see how Hortol can reconcile the obvious intention of this 
long passage (including this story) with his opinion that political 
trickory is the exclusivo doctrine taught in the Pancatantra. 

Accordingly 1 must emphatically rojoct this criterion which 
Hortel allogos for judging the originality of stories. It is utterly 
wrong to say tha\ they must bo suspected of being secondary 
if they have no apparent political lesson. As Winternitz says 
('DLZ . 1910, Sp. 2762), while there “ can bo no doubt that the 
work was intcndod from tho sUrt to bo a Nltis&stra, that is a 
‘ textbook ' of political and practical wisdom, " nevertheless the 
wprd " textbook " must be “ taken cum grano salis What 
I bclievo to be tho only safe grounds for judging the originality 
of stories have been set forth above, p. 55 ff., especially 58 ff. 

Story-contents of the original: stories included by me but ex¬ 
cluded or doubted by Hertel.—The following table will show the 
stories which I believe the original contained, and at the same 
time the occurrences of each story in the older extant versions. 
There is practically no doubt, in my opinion, that the list in¬ 
cludes exactly the stories of the original, neither more nor less. 
Comparing the list with Bertel's list (Tantr. Einl. p. 128 ff.), 
we find that ray fist includes all of the stories which Hertel 
then attributed to the original, but that it also includes five 
which ho thero labels doubtful, and three which ho there de¬ 
clares to bo certainly unoriginal. Since that time ho has romoved 
one story (our III. 9, Mouse-Maiden) from tho doubtful to tho 
certain column, and ono story (V. 2, Barber who killed the 
Monks) from tho unoriginal to tho doubtful column (Pane. p. 17). 
His only objection to tho story of tho Mouso-Maidon was that ho 
could see no political lesson in it, and ho now recognizes that it 
has a political lesson. To my mind it is cortainly original, whether 
it has a political lesson or not. The stories of my list which ho still 
considers doubtful are I. 3, III. I, IV. I, V. 1, and V. 2. Thoso 
which he still considers cortainly unoriginal are II. 4 and III. 6. 

As to I. 3, the Throe self-caused Mishaps, Hertel suspects it 
of being unoriginal because: (1) It is omitted in So and K?. (2) In 
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tlio third anecdote contained in it, virtue and not deceit triumphs 
in tlio end. (3) In tlio Taiitrftkhy&yika form of the story ho finds 
a number of literary harshnesses.—I have indicated above that 
the omission of a story in one stream of tradition seems to mo 
much easier to explain than its independent insertion in exactly 
the same place in three streams (p. 58). The triumph of virtue 
is, in ray opinion, no reason for suspocting the story. Tho lit¬ 
erary harshnesses (one of tho chief of which is dealt with above, 
p. 178), in so far as they aro real, pertain to Tantrakhyftyika 
alone, and prove only that the Tantrakhyftyika is an imperfect 
representative of the original Paffcatantra, and that it is in those 
cages excelled by tho othor versions. 

Against III. 1, tho Ass in the Panther s Skin, Hcrtcl urges 
the fact that it is lacking in Pahlavi and transposed in Simplicior 
(neither of which facts is of serious weight; Spl transposes many 
of tho stories of Book III), and also that tho insertion of tho 
story seems to him awkward, since it postpones tho answer to 
the crow-kiug's inquiry as to how the enmity between the crows 
and the owls originated. This is a purely subjective opinion, 
which seems to me to have no weight. I think Hertel's objection 
is based solely on western esthetic principles. To Hindu story¬ 
tellers there is nothing objectionable in the insertion of anecdotes 
illustrative of general principles involved, even when they delay 
tho course of the main story. The story here concerned is very 
apposite to the situation where it occurs; it is an illustration of 
vd(/dof<i f coming to grief thru speaking. Cf on 11.4 below. 

IV. 1, tho Ass without Heart and Ears, is markt doubtful by 
Hortol, hut ho nevertheless states that ho considers it “ probably 
original.” Apparently his only reason for questioning it is that 
tho catch-vorso is not includod in the Nopaloso verse-text. This 
is, to ray mind, no roason at all. 

V. 1, Brahman builds Air-castles, is questioned by Hortol 
solely because it is lacking in Somadova. As I have ropeatodly 
said, such grounds seem to mo of no weight. 

V. 2, tho Barber who killed tho Monks, was formorly con¬ 
sidered " certainly unoriginal ” by Hortcl, solely bocauso it is 
lacking in Somadeva and Pahlavi. This again scorns to me an 
insufficient reason for questioning a story found in T, Jn, Kg, 
SP, N, and H, that is in at least two independent streams of 
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tradition, aod in tho saino place in all but Jn (which have totally 
rearranged Book V) and II (which has no Book V and includes 
tho stories thereof in the earlier books). Xow, in Pane. j>. 18, 
Ilortol inclines to think that this story may havo been original 
after all, on tho ground that it is the last story of tho whole 
work, and its omission might havo been due to a fragmentary 
condition of tho mss. used by So and Pa. 

Of tho two stories in my list which Ilortel still considers cor- 
taiuly unoriginal, one, III. 6, Old Man, Young Wife, and Thief, 
has been discust at length above, p. 63, note 6, whore I havo tried 
to show the fallacy of Hortel's reasoning. The other is II. 4, 
Doer's Former Captivity, which is found only in T, SP, N, Py, 
and K?. It is, as pointed out above (p. 26, n. 21), really an in¬ 
cident in the frame-story of Book II; as such it was omitted in 
at least one late version based on Poryabhadra, evidently because 
tho redactor considered it unessential to the main story and did 
not recognize it as an independent story (this is Hertel’s own 
explanation, Pane. p. 117). For this same reason it was omitted 
by Somadeva, quite in keeping with his usual custom; and this 
may be the reason for its omission in Pahlavi, which in any case 
omits several stories that were (in mv opinion) certainly original. 
That the deer is saved in this anecdote “ not by cleverness but 
by the compassion of another " is no argument to my mind, and 
need not be one even to Hertel if he will but consider the 
“ stoi 7 ’ a P art the frame, for ho seems to admit (curiously, 
and inconsistently, I think) that tho frame may contain incidents 
that arc not exclusively “ tricky M in their “ morals " (ZI)MC. 
69. 114, where he scorns to imply that tho “story” II. 1 need 
not havo a tricky inoral, sinco it was regarded by the author as 
part of tho framo). The fact that the story is told by tho deer 
before ho has boon freed from his bonds is no argument against 
the originality. For ono thing, tho mouse was frooing tho deer 
whijc tho door was telling tho story, so that it occasioned no 
delay (cf. II § 229, whoro wo find that tho mouse has already 
cut tho bonds). Secondly, compare the similar long conversation, 
with several inserted storios, between the crow-king and his 
ministers at the beginning of Book III; altho they were fully 
conscious of tho need for haste (III § 8, ahlnak&lam upaya* 
cintyatam ; III § 110, aftor endless unnecessary talk, yfivat te 
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*mian prati sathnipdtdya nehdyacchantitdvad updyai cintyatdm). 
In other words (cf. also on III. 1 Above), Hindu story-tellers arc 
not troubled by such a dramatic fault as this—the insertion of 
storios and other long-winded conversations at times when there 
is ncod for immediate action. (Such dramatic unrealities can he 
found in modorn operas, especially. The reason for thorn is found 
in tho conflict of motives; the Hindu story-books are not merely 
story-books, but also political textbooks, and they tako tho time to 
inculcate political lessons on occasions where such lessons would 
ho out of placo in real life. Similarly modorn operas are not merely 
dramatic compositions, hut also musical ones, and tho composers 
put in musical pieces that are dramatically ridiculous.)—Tho 
style of tho first part of this story in 'I'antrftkhyftyika is rightly 
callod “ miserable " by Iiertel. But this again is a fault of T 
alone, and only shows the imperfection of T as a Pahcatantra 
version. SP and Pn begin with a practically identical sentence, 
which in T occurs half way down the first page. The first half 
page in T is a wholly secondary insertion; and T contains 
other insertions later on in the story, as shown by the agreement 
of SP and Pjj. (See my Crit. App. for proof of this.) It is very 
clear that Purpabhadra did not got the story from the Tantra- 
khy&yika in its present form. While it is possible that lie got 
it from an older form of T, which lackt the awkward expansions 
found in all our T mss., it seems to me fully as likely that 
he got it from his unknown third source, the reality of which 
is abundantly proved by other passages and is fully rocognizcd 
by Hcrtcl. This would account for the striking agreements be¬ 
tween Pu and SP, especially at the beginning of tho story, but 
also at various other points in it. Probably, therefore, wo find 
traces of this story in three independent streams of Pancatantra 
tradition; but certainly in tu'o, which is quite enuf, on tho 
principles laid down abovo, p. 58 f., to establish its originality. 

C-ONSl’KOTUS OF StOHIEB OF TEN ORIGINAL 

Note. — For the abbreviations of names of versions in these tables see 
the introduction to Volume I. In the II column the first rcferenco is to 
Peterson's odition, the second, in parentheses, to Muller's; so in tho Kq 
column, references are to SP. and (in parentheses) to Mafikowski. The 
numbering of the books of tho Arabic follows Wolff. In tho Ar column x 
indicates that some Arabic version contains a correspondence. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CRITICAL NOTES ON THE TANTRAKI1YAYIKA 

Purpose of this ohapter.—In the course of my studies I have 
noted many corrections which, as it seems to me, must bo made 
in the edited texts of the various Pnncatnntra versions. Especially 
numerous are these corrections in the edition of the Tantra- 
khyftyika. For this reason, and also because of the special 
importance of the Tantrakhyayika, I have tbot it worth while 
to make a list of the changes which I should advocate making 
in this one text,—or rather, in the parts of it which correspond 
to parts of the reconstructed original: for I have made no effort 
to criticize the text in its unoriginal parts.—Occasional correc¬ 
tions in the editions of other versions will be noted in the 
appropriate places in my Critical Apparatus. 

Emendations in the text of the Tantrikhyftyika. — The writer 
would propose the following emendations in the printed text of 
the Tantrakhyayika. None of the readings proposed occur in 
any of the manuscripts so far as recorded. In a few cases the 
emendations havo been proposed previously by others; these 
will bo noted specifically. For the reasons for the emendations, 
see ray Critical Apparatus in each case. All the omendations 
occur in parts of T which correspond to passages of the re¬ 
constructed original. References are to pago and line of Hortol's 
editio princeps, and to book and section or verso of my recon¬ 
struction. 

P. 18,). 6; I vs42. °bhara° for °bhlra° (with ThomM, JR AS. 1910, p. 1819). 

P. 72, 1. 16; II ft 78. Iprcchat for aprccfaat {JAOS. 88. 287 f.). 

P. 78, ]. 17; II f 86. nirvodaklrapamukham for Tdnujnm Ik hum {JAOS. 
88. 288). 

P. 74, 1. IB; II § 97. yato for ito {JAOS. 88. 288). 

P. 76, 1.11; II § 115. vylpftdya for mu. vyadhlvya, vyidhldya, hatvl 
(ed. vlddhvi); SP rylpldya (v. 1. liatvl). 

P. 81, 1. IB; II vs 35. so 'nyab for iDnyab (TP; JAOS. 88. 289). 

17 * 
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I*. 83, J. 6; II vs 41. “para 0 for "vara 0 ( JAOS. 38. 289). 

I\ 101, 1.4; II vs 81. (Head yasya with mas. for kasya, sue p. 282;) 
priynjaimautnrtganiand na syub for ed. priyasvajnuaBaitignina na uyub [mu. 
priyajanasamftgama- (H °n>a)-nn (P °nas, p °nfta) syuhl (JAOS, 38. 290f.). 

P. 114,1. 23; III v* 29. atlia vyavasihinujn* for mas. atlia vyavasatanuf- 
pas (Hcrtel em. lyavyayaih nadAnuijnHih). 

P. 123, 1.11; HI vs 31. ahirtsSnflmako for °kft (doubtless misprint). 

P. 126, 1.14; III § 129. Avardpaiti for sva°. 

P. 133,1.17; III vs 72. °nabhijfleyft for °jfliyK of mis. (Hotel cm. “jftftyH). 

P. 138, I. 6; lH vs 87. 0 hij«MAt kapotfld (with Klutiliya) for mss. "bljakft 
(°ek»t) Japotld, Hortel em. "byinlih kapotad. 

P. 142, 1. 26; III vs 107. Insert ea at ond of pftda a, with Pflrijabhadni. 

P.148, 1.26; III vs 118. vieitajrarum ... ivftvusitabharam for visati 
jvaram ... ivivasitasilram. 

P. 144, 1. 7; III vs 110. Read 'cala 0 for cala 0 ? 

P. 160, 1.20; IV vs 11. n&ivfiti (Thomas), or native, for nftti. 

P. 158, I. 8; V § 30. dftridryado^ilsahayatayft for 0 do$asahk 0 (so mi.; 
Hertel cm. °do$Sd asahi 0 ). 

Unfortunate emendations made by Hertel in the text of Tantrfi- 
khy&yika.—Following is a list of emendations made by Hcrtel, 
in the parts of T which correspond to original passages, which 
I find it impossible to accept. In nearly all cases I think the 
correct reading is found in some or all of the mss. In a very 
few instances I suggest different emendations.—I do not include 
here false emendations in parts of the T text which do not 
correspond to parts of the original. It will be understood, how¬ 
ever, that I am not here dealing with what I take to be the 
text of the original Pancatantra, but only with the text of T. 
In some cases it coincides with the original text, in others not. 
Tho fact that a different reading is indicated for the original is 
no reason for abandoning a possible reading of T, if supported 
by all tho T mss.—For fuller discussion of tho points involved 
sco my Critical Apparatus. References are to page and lino of 
Hertel’e editio princ&ps, and to book and section or verso of 
my reconstruction. 

P. G, 1.1; I § 12. iiAvAikalyatAth; road with mss. da vfti k«l° (cf. 1*0 »a 
kalyAtlili). 

P. 6, 1.10; I 8 20. maliAntaih garjitaaabdain; mu. garjitam, perhaps to 
bo kopt in spite of irregular gender? Irregularities of gondor ure not 
unknown clsowhcrc in T. 

P. 12,1. 2 ; I vs 32. 'bhinanditavyab; mss. 'bhisaudhitavyab (vv. ll.°man°, 
°dit 0 ;, which I think may be kopt; it is again a grammatical irregularity, 
but not unique as such. 
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I*. 16, 1.16; I § 91. pratynpaliftamAnnlj; mss. pratyupa 0 or (p) pratySh": 
read tho lattor. Sco next. 

P. 16,1.17; 1 § 94. pratyapalirtamuno; mss. pratyiipa 0 or (p R) pratyilh 0 ; 
read the lattor. Sco preceding. 

P. 18, 1.11; 1 § 134. “parisrtlvapa 0 ; read with mss. Vmravana 0 . 

1'. 22, 1. 6; 1 § 187. Three emendations in the text in one lino; Winter- 
nifz WZKM. 26. 67 rightly points out that tho mss. nro quito correct. 
Hertel ZDMG. G9. 296f. withdraws two of tho emendations but sticks to yB 
for ye, failing to soo, oven after Wintcrnilz's criticism, that yl is singular, 
not plural. 

P. 28, 1. 8; I § 202. saihprfipto; mss. sftUipratarii, which read. 

P. 26, 1. 6; 1 § 281. Krohatft; mss. firuhatfi, which road. Thomas queried 
the emendation, and Ilcrtol in reply ( WZKM. 26.12) said: “Dio u-Fonn 
ist grammatisch falscli." It is true that rohati is tho regular form; but 
ruhati is not unknown olscwhcre. Boohtlingk in pet. lex. gives it “for 
metrical reasons"; Whitney [Hoots) gives ruhati -to E-f. Binoe the mss. 
of 'I' are unanimous they should he followed. 

P. 26, 1. 3; I § 247. Ed. mainly with « mss. aham evopayena vySpada- 
yfinii sirtham (mss. siilha) iti. The correct reading is that of p: siPham evopa- 
vena vyupA'’. iti. So SP and l’n (SI* evopuyftntareija; Pn eva, om upAyona). 

1’. 26, 1.11; I §263. vy-acintayat; mss. ’py aci° (R’dhyaci 0 ); read pv. 

P. 27,1.7; p. 34,11.2,3,23; p. 47,1.6; I §§ 263,310,312,317,465. drogdbu- 
-mati (or -buddhi); mss. a drogdha-, £ drugdha-. Read with p. 

P. 81,1. 7; I § 292. surabhi; mss. P surabhigandhaih (so road), a surabhi 
sugandliaPi. Cf. Pn surabhigandhi. Omit ca, added in ed. 

1*. 82, 1. 6; I § 302. madasramanidraparitakfiyo; mss. "kale, so read. 

P.35,1.23; I vs95. blmvanty akAranavasena; mss.bhavanti kA°, perhaps 
to be kept? 

I*. 40, 1. 2; I § 363. mss. add kartum ia vihitum or °tnm/ after urabdbAlj; 
ed. omits the word without reason. 

P. 40, 1.10; I § 363. vijnapyase, svflminA; a mss. °ngih; the correct 
reading is that of p, vijflPpyab svrtml (punctuation after, not before, the 
last word). 

P.48, 1.12; I §894. voliplavanin; road with msa. "plAvanAn. 

P. 46, 1.14; I § 428. matinivlrito; mss. omit mati; so road. 

P.62, 1.2; I §471. mitraviiieijatab; mss. * °vi6e*ab, p “vislojab; road 
tho Utter. 

P.66, 1.3; I §601. nSmAikab sArthavAhasuto yah; road with R nftma 
vab sArtha 0 ; othor mss. nAm&ikob &o. witliout yab. 

P. 60, 1. 9; I § 670. bhojane; read with mss. °naih; see p. 96 above. 

P. 61, I. 6; I § 684. vimariitaib, inss. vitarpitaih. Wintornitz WZKM. 
25. 67 pointod out that the reading of the mss. is correct, and this is 
admitted by Hortol ZDMG. 69. 296. 1 would add that the Arabic venriona 
support the mss. reading. 

P.61,1.12; I §585. parttrdhyagiujanindAparo. Road with a mss-parirdhya- 
guijaparo (P O paraguqo). Hertcl’s emendation spoils tho sense, which he 
failed to understand. 
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P.64, 1.7; II §6. apaiyat tadadhigthfinavilainam &c. No ms. has tad, 
which is unnecessary (< JAOS . 88. 276). 

P. 66, I. 21; II § 23. mok#ayiteti; road with mss. “yntiti (JAOS. 38. 276). 

P. 67, 1. 2; II va 6. badkyante; mes. bldh°. See JAOS. 38. 276. 

P. 67, 11. 18,10; II § 36. Road with mas. mft tftvan mamttaya chidyantum 
(all insa. but U chind 0 ). See JAOS. 38. 276. 

P.67, 1.20; II § 37. aravyaaanEnapekjldi; road with R “sanopckgftih 
(corrected from “santtpokettih; so other mas. omitting sva). 

P. 67, 1.28; II 883* amuih; mss. ayarii, keop (JAOS. 88.277). 

P. 70, 1.22; II § 60. tvttm in no msa. and not needed; JAOS. 38. 277. 

P. 71, 1. 6; II § 62. pratyttyito; mss. pratyarthito, which may be kept ns 
thoTroading, tho the original undoubtedly read pratyttyito; soo p. 98f. 

P. 71, 11. 9, 10; II § 66. Read with p msa. cittasaihgamaili vrddhaye, na 
punnr vittara. prabhatftn api &c. 8eo JAOS. 88. 277. 

P. 78, 1.16; II § 85. punar apy, inserted without ms. authority, should 
be omitted, along with the following Rha, which R omits. 

P.74, 1.6; II §92. tlrthabhata; read with mss. tlrthapflta (P tivra 0 ). 

P. 74,1. 7; II § 92. °drara° for mss. °dravya°, which keep. JAOS. 38. 278. 

P. 74,1.14; II § 96. se$aih suguptaih are found in no ms. and are wholly 
unnecessary. 

P. 79, 1.1; II § 141. tad brahmahydayarii yasyttsttu; mss.« tad brahman 
suvargam, yasyttsttu (so read); p hrdayasySpy asau for yasySsau. 

P. 79, 1.10; II § 145. fikhySne; read with mss. °te. 

P. 79, 1.17; II § 161. mamfidyaQgulakasyttpy utpatane; mss. « °kasyot- 
patane (so read), p °kasy4dyutpa° or °kasy&bhyutpa°. 

P. 82, 11. 8-4; II § 154. yat; read with mss. yas. See JAOS. 38. 278. 

P. 86,1.18; II vs 53. 'nubandhftt; read with mss. 'Dubaudhab. See p. 94 ff. 

P.87, 1.25; II §169. hy ftyinti; read with a kva yfinti (p to same 
effect). See p. 124. 

P. 88,1. 7; II vs 61. ptturugfic ca parilngam; road with « pfturusavihinam 
(P porugaparihtnam). 

P. 97, 1.20; II §188. citxRfigab; read with mss. °ga. 

P.98, 1.7; II § 195. kilasaktacarma 0 ; read with p kilo iikya 0 (a kilo 
sakya 0 ). 

P. 101, 1.10; II 8 218. suvarpena; read with a anena (p vargena). 

P. 102,1.2; II § 217. asvjUthyam; read with p ftsvasthyam (a fisvttstyam). 

P. 108, 1.14; II § 222. niyati; read with mas. niyata. 

P.104, 1.4; II vs 81. kasya ... priyaavajnnaaaihgamtt na synb: *oe 
above, p. 260. 

P. 104, 1.6; II vs 82. pathyatana; read with mss. pathyadhana. 

P. 105, 1.8; II vs 86. askhalita*; read with mss. 'Has. 

P.105, 1.7; II vs 87. vidrttmo; read with mss. °mo. 

P. 106, 1.18; II vs 92. utpida*; read with mss. utpfita 0 . 

P.108, 1.8; III §6. ulftka upalabdhadurgavrttfintab; read with mss. 
ulakopalabdha 0 . 

P. 108,1.18; III §8. tadvightttiyeti; read with mss. R and z (corr.) tad- 
vigh&to yutliil bhnvati (z om blmvati); other mss. (p and r) tndvighttto yndi. 
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1*. 110, 1.12; III vs 3. asninc asnroopanamanom aho maliat kuijlam. No 
ms. lias alio; it should bo omitted, with elision of a- in asnnio n . 

1\ 111, 1.6; III §21. yuddho; road with mss. "dhnih. 

P. 113, 1.88; III vs 20. nn kflutim; rend with ,3 na cflgnnmm (so Sl\ N, 
and so the meter requires); a na kaintib* 

P. 114, 1.2; III vs 22. na cccchanty ayoAomWram; mss. all °ti yaio 0 , 
which should perhaps bo kept, tlio 1 have hesitatingly adopted Hertcl's 
omendution. 

1*. Ill, 1.23; III vs 23. ftyavyayath saditmisnaih; read atha vyavasitX- 
nujflfi; msa. Hattouwas. 

P. 116, 1.17; III §27. saphalmii; rend with R phalavad; other mss. 
phalaili. 

P. 116, 1.11; III §85. 0 nyatrSivI°; road with mss. °nyathtivi°. 

P. 117,1.16; 111 §43. moghaih dpjtidigdithmii karoty upadosnksAniaA ca; 
mss.so’ynih dnjtadigdrilinih karoty avyapadesa 0 (a upadesa 0 ) ca. Read with 

P.122, 1.3; III §39. ugatab inserted without ms. authority; omit it. 

P. 122, 1. 6; III § 94. dcSabhnpani; read with mss. °iapam. 

P. 123, 1. 2; III § 101. sthfino; read with # sthSna- sthSvnra-). 

P. 123, 1.4; III §102. saihnikr?tfiu; read mitli mss. °taib. 

P. 125, 1. 12; III § 119. svayam; read with a tarn; ® samam. 

P. 125, 1. 18; 111 § 128. yatam; read with R sthitam (other mas. omit). 

P. 126,1.4; III §126. saihprftptiiu, inserted without ms. authority; omit. 

P.127, 1.12; III § 141. nyavodayan; read with 0 nivedayanti sms; a 
nivedayan. 

P. 128, 1. 24; HI vs 63. aarvotpattisamrddhasya; read with a and R 
sarvopndhi 0 ; other mss. santopadhi 0 , mantrSusadhi 0 . 

P.182, 1.2; Ill §191. eva inserted without ms. authority; omit. 

P.182, 1.3; III §192. uvahasva inserted without ms. authority; omit. 

P. 142, 1. 25; III vs 107. vidyfi inserted without ms. authority; omit. 
Soo p. 98 above. 

P. 149, 1.3; IV §17. ilpa; read with R agamat; p iiha. 

P. 149, I. 6; IV § 18. vnlivadanakaprityltikrflntavelo; read with mss. 
°prityati°. 

P. 149. 1. 23; IV § 27. bahudhilivaiti; mss. baliu cJlivaiii, read so. 

P. 160, 1. 2; IV vs 6. kartub; read with mss. kartuih. 

P. 168, I. 7; V § 29. ca inserted without ms. authority; omit. 

Unfortunate choices made by Hertel between variant manuscript 
readings in the text of Tantrlkhyftyika.—Following is a list of 
casos in which I should mnko a difforont choice between various 
manuscript readings from that made by Hortol in editing tlio 
Tantrakhy&yika. Many of these differences of opinion are due 
to the difforont views which Hertel and I hold of tlio relations 
between the Tantrftkhyflyika manuscripts, and of tho relation 
of Tantrftkhy&yika to other P&ncatantra versions. Thus, whereas 
Jdortel always tends to prefer T* to T? oven when the latter 
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is supported by oilier versions, I bold that a reading of any 
T ms. which is supported by other versions is more apt to be 
original than one which is not thus supported, and that in 
general Tp is a rather hotter representative of the T tradition 
than Ta.—The cases here listed all occur in sections of T which 
correspond to parts of the reconstructed original. References 
are to page and lino of Bertel's editio princqia, and to book 
and soction or verso of my reconstruction. 


P. 3, 1. 11; KM § 1. mihiUropyaih; v. 1. with Jn mahi°, bo rend. So also 
at the beginning of Book 1 and II; in spite of some variations in the 
other versions, 1 holiovo that the original was overywhore mahi 0 . 

P. 4, 1. 4; KM § 7. ’nekasiatravikhyfitakirtir; read with p »i*ya for 
sistra, cf. Spl chittrasaihsadi labdhakirtih (tiro, to be sure, Pi> supports 
the a reading). 

P. 7, 1. 7; I § 24. tad atra; read tatra with p, SP, Jn. 

P. 10, 1. 22; 1 § 49. ca; read hi with 0, SP«, Jn. 

P.11, 1.14; I §67. svSmin, pidanSih; read svamipfidanflih with p (cf. 
H, Ju dcvapfldaniuh). 

P. IS, L 10; I vs 44. aistraih eastraih; transpose these words with P, SP, 
N, H, 1% 

P. 13, 1.17; I vs 46. bbrt&b; read with p bliftyab (better sense). 

P. 13, I. 19; I vs 47. mO^ako grhajuto *pi hantavyo 'nupakilrakab; read 
with z, R ma?ikS grhajfitipi hantavySnnpakariijI; so essentially Jn. 

P. 14, 1. 20; I § 76. itai cetab; add ca with v. 1. 

P. 14, 1. 22; I § 78. 0 h r dayab; add ca with p, SP. 

P.16, 1.9; I §87. pratinivartituxu aaakto ’ntarlin&rdhakftyo vihasya; 
read with p pratinivrtyintarlinam avahasya (supported in senso by SP). 

P. 16,1.16; I § 94. atyantSsvakRrSbhinyastftb; so p. Read either °svakarit 0 
with a, or 0 svak4rR°. Tho word is kara or kftra, “tax"; Hertel misunder¬ 
stands it. Tho Kftutiliya text has boro kSribhinyastab. 

P. 16, 1.18; 1 § 106. ca; omit with P, Jn. 

P. 17, 1. 14; I § 122. tad atra: read Ultra with R, Jn, Up. 

P. 23, 1. 11; 1 § 206. Aftor pruk*ip4mab add with p iti, tatrRiko 'bravlt 
(supported in sense by Pa). In tho aamo line after lUAdya add atra with p, 
SP, H. 

P. 23, I. 12; I § 206. kathayRm itsub, omit with P (it is pleonastic). 

P. 24, 1. 8; I § 214. onam; read with p etara, since the word is emphatic 
(first in tho sontoncc, and followed by apl). 

P. 24,1.17; 1 §224. -atrRvfcsakc; read with p -asyltvRso, of which reading 
llortcl says “ einc Anderung, dio nicht rum SchluQ dcr Erzftlilung paflt.’’ 
It is true that it docs not fit the conclusion of T, in which tho crow 
deposits tho ornament in its own nest, not in the snake’s hole. But all 
other versions make tho place of deposit tlio snake’s hole, which is a priori 
better; und it sooms to mo that Tp’s reading at this point indicates an 
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original agreement with tho rest. T« has changed asyn to atra to make 
it fit tho altered conclusion of T. 

P. 25.1.10; I vs 03. ahudhanya; road nbuddhcn tu with v. 1. of p; cf. 
SP, N, II, Jn nirbuddhes tu. 

]'. 26, 1.17; I §241. ubhayoi>adrnvnb; read with ? ubhayata upa®. 

1*. 26, 1. 3; I § *217. Sec p. *261 abovo. 

P. *27, 1.16; I va 67. tu; read ca with?, Pi). 

P.27, 1.24; I vs 08. svAnurakto; road sva 0 with a, Py. 

P. 28, 1. 2; 1 § 260. A sentence found in p and Jn is omittod hi the 
edition with a; road with ?. 

P. 28, 1. 6; I § 270. mo; read mama with p, SP, II, Jn. 

P.30, 1.17: I §286. Before krmayab add ca with p, Py. 

P.31, 1.4; .1 §288. After rftjfias, add grhe with p; Py vilsngrhe. 

P.31, 11.10,11; 1 §295. Ilia, iniAsflny, and (1.11) ca, to be omittod 
with p, Ju. “Blood," not “moat" or *• fiosb," is what a flea wants. 

P.36, 1.23; J vs 95. romodgam&b; read with P ro*od n . 

1». 38, 1. 5; 1 vs 110. ilieyantime, so Tp and SI* cd. with p; road with 
Ta. si'a, K, l’y klisyantiuie (SP<* °ty ete). 

P. 39, 1.14; 1 § 346. ubhyudgainam; read with p, Pn °dyamam. 

P. 39, 1.18; 1 § 850. tada tona 0 ; read with ?, Py tadfineim 0 . 

P. 40,1.10; 1 §363. vijflapyase. svamiua (a °nftili); read with p vijnfipyab 
svami. 

P. 40,11.16,17; I vs 116. niahapradhSnaili. sarvapradbanoijv; read with 
most mss. and SP, N, H mabSpradanaih,-with all mas. except P and all 
other versions sarvapradineyv. 

P. 41, 1.12; 1 §876. akalpakayo; read with all mss. but P, and SP, 
So, Jn, alpakftyo (SP, So, Spl svalpa 0 ). 

P. 41, 1.13; I §877. Add evam after gomayur with ?, SP. 

P. 41,1.16; 1 §880. akalpakayo; read with all mss. but p alpa", supported 
in sense by SP. 

P. 42, 1. 17; I va 120. kiiryakfiryiiyy; read ‘kfiryam with p, SP, 
N, Jn. 

P.48, 1.9; I §890. Add kasroirtscit after asti, with p, Jn. 

P. 43, 1.14; I §896. Add na at end of line, with p, Py; this seems to 
bo required by the sense, which is at least poorer without it. 

P.44, 1.13; I §406. Add path! after punas with p, supported by h* 

and in souse by other versions. 

P.45, 1.11; 1 §421. maUyabandharii; road “bandhanaih with p, I y. 

P.46, 1.16; I §426. Add aaparijaniir before mataya 0 with p (Py pari- 
janasamemir). 

P.46, 1. 7; 1 §436. p adds mama (cf. Py ino) before manda°, and atter 
it a phrase supported in senso by tho othor versions. Head so. 

I*. 46, 1.10; I § 439. °vigrahSya; road «vigrabasya with p, Py. 

P. 46, 1.12; I §441. °raya°, viyyunft; read with ?, Py °sail.grilma 0 and 
nSrSyayona. 

P. 51, 1. 22; I § 470. Add svimino beforo nlco 0 with p, Py. 

P.62. 1.5; I §472. kuvikalpam; read viviktam with p. SP, Py. 
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P. 52, 1.16; I va 144. kaluppa (bo Ta, 8P«, N); read kapatena with Tp, 
SI* ed. (ft, Pp, and aj>pnrontly Pa. 

P.62, 1.24; I vs 148. feUnkasyn («,with N); road sasankasya with p, 
SP, Pp.—vyomny ova with <*; read niomRiva with p (Pp niinnilsyn, SP, 
N nlcSiva). See above, p. 109. 

1*. 63, 1.19; I § 482. Omit inahfin with P and all other versions. 

P.64, i. 2; I $ 489. vilryamftpo; read ni-vftr* with P, Pp. 

P. 66, 1.13; I 8 608. aabApurAi<ataih; read nalifiparaih «a° with p, I’n. 

P.6G, 1.7; I §622. atrnvyavnhflrndlnftrflnKni; road with p ntra vyavahBre 
(z °rath) dl°. 

P.66, 1.14; I § 532. tathS ca; road with p, Pp s&dliu cedam uoyate. 

P. 68,1.17; I 8 656. vathiab; read with p, Pp svatartiab (c/. SPavakulara). 

P.59, 1.6; I §558. Add tava before caritena, with ro>. P (of a) and 

SP, Pp. 

P.62, 1.13; I vs 172. bbrlyab; read with «(!), SP, N, H, Pp blirtyW). 

P.64,1.8; II §6. pak#ibandhain; road with a pakplbandhasavuram (with 
corruptions in mss.), cf Pp pakpibandhanimittaiti... vyffdham. 

P. 64, 1.15; II 8 12. ita* cotab; add ca with p. 

P. 68, 1.1; II § 39. tat sfidliu nayata (so a, with v. 1. na | yata); read 
with p tac cSsIdhu, yata. 

P. 69, I. 5; II § 56. Add inaya after saha with p, SP. 

P. 71, 1. 2; H vs 22. ca; read tu with p, SP, N, H, Pp. 

P. 73, 1. 1; II §80. ca tat; read gatab with p. Pp; cf SP, Sjil gatvu. 

P. 73, 1.14; II §85. Insert sa alia with ms. It. 

P.74, 1.2; II §90. Considerable insertion of P (see note in cd.) sup¬ 
ported by Jn, Pa, should bo put in text 

P. 79, 1. 9; II § 144. pflrvSkbyate »c$am; read with p °tain ufepani. 

P. 79, 1.14; 11 vs SO. bhavaty artliena balavfin; road with p arthena 
balavSn bhavaty; so SP, N, H, Jn except sarvo (hy, or ’py) for bhavaty. 

P.81, 1.16; II vb 85. Read this line with P (slightly corrupt), SP, N, 
H, Pp. See p. HOf. 

P.82, 1.12; II vs 88. mriyam&pasya cftmlni ylni tftny eva yilcatab; 
read with p mri° y£ny eva tlni cihnlni yi°. SP, N closor to this than to 
the reading of T ed. 

P. 86, 1.4; II § 162. Add ya«yR before sirasy with p, Pa. 

P. 86, 1.7; 11 vn60. Add jaguti before jantob with p, N, II, and best 
ms. of SP. 

P.87, 1.16; II v«67. Transpose dantlb ko4R, with p, SP, N, II, Pp. 

P. 87, 1.17; II 8 168. Add kafoit after satitin with P, Pp. 

P.88,1.16; II vs68. puribhavavaiaih; road “padaili with p, SP, N,H, Pp. 

P. 91, 1.14; II vs 68. tud ananyathft; read na tad anynthft with P, SP, 
N, H. 

P. 95, 1.24: II vs 70. prikkarmKyati 0 ; road with a prAkkarma prati. 

P. 94, 1.14; II vs 73. jlvanti nityarh pornpia; read with p, 1’p jP to 
satpurusRs. 

1*. k li*; If vs 74. lobhena lift 0 ; read with p lobhopahft 0 (Pn loblio- 
|inliAt°). 
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I*. 96, 1.2; II vs 76. vi; read with p ’pi. 

P. 98, 1. 5; II § 194. manthara; read with a, R inantharnka. 

P.98, 1.6; II § 194. tad upuJabhyatftm utplutya (subject in accua.!); 
read with p tad upalabhasvotplutya. 

P. 98,1.10; II § 197. Add with p pftiiachcdanakarmnnab after atmhliijnal). 
P.99, 1.13; II § 203. anabhijflo; road with p, I’o abhijrto. 

P. 99, 1.14; II §204. Add na before vartalo with p, SP, Pi). 

P. 101, 1.6; II §212. Add gandha after bhojana with p, Pit. 

P. 101, 1.7; II §212. °drava°j read °dravya° with a, soo JAOS. 38. 
278, 286. 

P.102, 1.9; II §220. Add idain before abhibiUm with p, Pi). 

P. 102, 1.11; II § 220. ato; road nftto witli p. See JAOS. 88. 286. 

P. 104, I. 18; II vs 84. nivantaraih; road °ra- with P, Pn (8P, N nirat- 


yaya-). 

I>. 104, 1.18; II §232. carapSvakNtaili; read with P caranav apaMya 
(Pi) °i)fiv akreya). 

P. 105, 1. 4; II vs 86. hi; read ca with P, Pn. 

P. 105, 1.8; II §234. Passage in p (soo note in cd.) should be put in 
text; supported by Spl and Pa. 

P.106, 1.7; II §236. Passage in p (see note in od.) should be put in 
text; supported by Pn and Pa. 

P. 106,1. 14; II § 240. Add with p sighrataraib before yfoyati (supported 
in sense by H, Spl, Ar). 

P. 106, 1.16: II § 242. Add with p, P» anyac ca before abhyisopagate. 

P. 108, I. 7; III § 4. vSyasab; read vfiyasar&jab with z corr., R, and 
SP, Jn (cf. So kfikarajab, K? vSyasSdhipatil)). 

P. 108, 1. 9; III § 6. Add kfikSnaih after te^adi, with a, supported by SP. 

P. 110, 1.10; III § 18. aranya-; read with p aranye (better sense). 

P. 113,1. 23; III vs 20. kSntim (em. for a kflntib); read cfigamam with p, 
SP, N. 

P. 116, 1.17; III §27. a^atkarnam; read with a eaf. 

P.117, 1.8; III §42. Add atha before aaftv with p, Jn. 

P. 117, 1.15; III §43. apade4a°; road with p avyapadeAa". 

P. 118, 1.4; III §49. preritl; read pre*it»(b) with p, SP, Pi). 

P. 118 , 1.18; III vs 88. arthftd; read arthJUi with p, Pi). 

P.119, 1. 8; III vss 41 and 42. These vss of p omitted in ed. but should 
be put in the text The first is supported by Pp and Pa (and So?), tho 
second by Pi). 

]». 119, 1.10; III §61. aaakyam anena; road with R asakyo nena. 

P. 120, 1.1; III §64, and vs 44. p corruptly roprosonU original, witli 
support in 8P, H, Pa; ed. with « omits. See p. Ill ff. 

P. 120, 1. 18; III § 72. Add oko after bhavftn with P; Jn ek*kl. 

P. 122,1.8; III § 90. Add with p sontenco omitted in od. (tee note), but 
supported by Jn, Sy (Hertel misunderstands tho meaning). 

P. 128, 1. 2; III § 101. upailipt*-; with P °t* u ' 

1». 128,1.7; III vs 49. kadicid api sadhubhib; read with p ml no dbarmo 
hato vndhit. supported (with varying corruptions) by SP, N. 
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P. 124, 1.11; III §112. Add mayff before sftmfiuye with fi, Jn. 

1\ 126, 1. 7; III § 116. sailtpradh&ryatfm, yonelia niSgacchnnti; rend 
with p, seemingly supported by Pa, aaApradhiryfidhunff yilvat to (v. I. 
y Svante) 'smln prati sailmipntilya nohagacchanti. 

P.126, 1.17; III §183. Add mo boforo or aftor kiihcid, with fi, Pn. 
P.127,1.11;JII§140. maudamandaiii; road mandnilwnandnih withp, Jn,Ho. 
P. 129, 1. 2; III § 166. Add apy after Aatrur with p. 

P. 168 f. (Appendix II); III vs 66 ff., with Story 6. Omitted in ed. with a; 
road essentially with p, supported by all other Torsions. Seo p. 68, noto C. 
P. 129, 1.17; III § 176. goyugalam; read goyugam with fi, Si’, Pp. 

P. 130, 1. 2; III § 181. pratibndhyeta; probably road with fi, Sl’x prati* 
budhyato, in spite of Pp budliyeta. 

P. 180, I. 7; III § 189. anyac ca (a. x); read with R, Pp api ca. 

P. 132, 1. 2; III § 191. sa (r, p); read so ’py with R, SP. 

P. 133, 1. 6; III § 212. Add with fi mOlotkhltSya after sarvnthii; Pp 
innlotkhitfi vayaib. 

P. 184, 1.8; III §227. Speech of ascetic in p (see note in cd.) omitted 
in ed. with a, but supported in sense by Jn and Pa. 

1». 134, 1.16; III § 231. Add bhagavIAl aftor api with p, SPa. 

P.136, 1.9; III §243. svavinasSy 0 ; read with fi, Pp svavnAsnvmitfnv 0 . 
P. 135, 1. 15; III § 248. Add krtShuravihari after °olflka, with p; 
supported in sense by SP, Pn. 

P. 136,1.19; III § 259. 'tivShitab; read iiitab with P, Spl, K§; Pn yupitab. 
P.137,1.2; III vs79. valavaranitiiu: read °racitau withP; Pp raeitavalayiiib. 
P.188,1.14; III vs 90. upaySti na nitidosab; read with R °ySnti, with fi 
°d 09 «b, both supported by SP, N, Pn. 

P.188, 1.16; III vs 90. kirh; read kadi with fi, SP, N, Pn. 

P.138, L16; III vs90. strikrte; read°ta witkR,N; Pn svikrta, SPstrigatTi. 
P. 139, 1. 8; III § 270. Add r&tr&u after adya with p, SP, l’p, Pa. 

P. 189, 1. 8; III §§ 271, 272. Passage of fi (see od. note), supported by 
Pp and Pa, should bo put in text. 

P.189, 1.11; III §276. Passage of p fsee od. note), supported by SP, 
Pp, Pa, should bo put in text. 

P.148, 1.7; IV § 6. tenahftrcpa; ms. R tatphalShfirena, supported in 
sense by 8P, K?. 

P. 162, 1.9; IV § 60. Add after “Sbravlt (fi °Ahn) a sentence found in p 
(sec od. noto), largoly supported by other versions, especially So. 

P. 163, 1.4; IV § 62. pratidinaih; read with fi pratidivasaih jlvflmi; tho 
verb soems required by the sense. 

P. 167f. (Appendix IV, ond of Book IV); IV vss 20,21, §§ 84, 86. Pnssngo 
of p omitted in ed. with «, but supportod by Pa. See p. Ill abovo. 

P. 156,1. 9; V § 8. Sentence of fi (see od. noto) should bo added in toxt; 
supported by SP, and cf. Pa. 

P. 167, 1.6; V §16. Soe note in ed.; variant of fi supported in senso 
by Pu (ten goats instoad of twenty). Read with fi. 

P. 157, 1.10; V § 19. °vapanam; read with a°vfipanam (first suggested 
by ThomaB, and accepted by Hertol, WZKM. 26. 28). 


THE PANCHATANTRA RECONSTRUCTED 


TRANSLATION 




NOTE 

Parent !,oncloso parts of tlio translation which cannot he attributed 
to tho original with entire confidence. In other words, thoy correspond to 
parentheses used in tho Toxt (Volume I), so far as this is possible in tho 
translation. 

Square brackett onclose matter added by tho translator to make tho moaning 
cloaror to western readers. 

The numbering of sections and of versos (that is, of translations of San¬ 
skrit verses) follows that of the text; seo introduction to Volume L That is: 
numbers enclosed in parentheses indicate the proso sections of the original 
Text into which I have divided it for convenience of reference; numbers 
out of parentheses indicato what are, in the original, verses. The (paren- 
thetized) numbers of the prose sections of the original precede the sections 
to which they refer; the numbers of the verses of the origiunl follow tho 
translations of the verses to which they rofer. Each verse of the original is 
made to form a separate paragraph in the translation. 


INTRODUCTORY SECTION 


To Mnnu, to V&caspati, to Sukrn, to Para&tra and his son, 
and to C&pakya the wise—to [these] authors of the books of 
the science of kingship bo homage. 1 J. 

(VifQu&armnn has mastered the cream of all the treatises on 
the science of polity in the world; and he too has composed 
a fascinating treatise in these five books. 2.) 

(1) (Thus runs the account of it.) There was in the south 
country a city named Mnhilaropya. (2) There dwelt a king 
named Amarasakti. 8 He was a Tree-of-Wishes granting the 
desires of all suppliants. His feet were illumined by a Hood of 
radiant beams from the crown jewels of noble kings [who 
bowed before him]. He was completely skilled in all the arts 
(and verst in all the science of polity). (3) And he had three 
sons, named Vasusakti, Ugrasalcti, and Anekasakti, 3 who were 
utter fools. (Now) when the king saw that they were ignorant 
of (political) science, he called his ministers and took counsel 
with them. (4) “(Sirs, you know already that these my sons 
are utter fools.) 

What profit is there in the birth of a son, if he be neither 
wise nor virtuous? What can a man do with a cow which 
neither gives milk nor calves? 3. 

Bottcr a miscarriage; better no intorcourso whatsoever at 
the proper seasons; better a stillborn child; nay, better oven 
that a daughter bo born; better a barren wife; better to enter 

1 Manu, reputed author of th® moit famous Hindu law-book; VScnapail 
“Lord of Spooch," a title of Bfbaipatl, procoptor of tlio gods; Bukra, 
procoptor of tho domona or Aauras; Partiara was th® fathor of Vyls*, tbo 
roputod compiler of tho Vodaa and tho MalUbhlrata; CHgakya, miniator of 
tho famous omporor Candragupt* and roputod author of th® KaufllJya 
ArthaAXstra (soo pago 274, not® 2). 

» "God-might." 

» Roughly, "God-might," "Terrible-might,” and "Manifold-might." 
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upon the homeless [mendicant] state of life—than a foolish 
son, tho he were handsome, rich, and powerful. 4. 

(5) By what means, then, may their intelligence be awakened ?" 
(6) (At this some of them said: "Sire, it is well known that 
tho study of grammar requires twelve years; then, if that be 
in a measure mastered, after it tho systematic study of roligion, 
polity, and lovo* maybe taken up. So this is a sore task oven 
for intelligent folk; how much more for the.dull-witted!) (7) 
(Now) in matters like this there is a brahman named VisijuSarman, 
who knows all (tho facts of) the scionce of polity (, and whoso 
fame is spread abroad by his many pupils. Summon him and 
let him take charge of tho princes)." (8) (This plan was adopted, 
and a minister summoned ViQQu&armftD, who camo and saluted 
the king with a benediction after the manner which brahmans 
employ, and took his seat. And when he was comfortably 
seated the king said to him:) (9) (“Brahman, I beg you to do 
me the favor of making these ignorant princes second to none 
in the science of polity, and T will requite you with a sum of 
money.") (10) (Thus spoke the king: but) Vi§nusarman (arose 
and) said (to the king): (11) “Sire, (hear tins my lion’s roar! 6 
I make this statement not as one covetous of money; and since 
I am eighty years of age and my senses are all dulled, the 
time for me to enjoy wealth is over. But in order to help you 
I will undertake this as a trial of intellectual skill. So let this 
day be written down!) (12) If within the space of six months 
1 do not rnako your sons completely verst in the science of 
polity, then, Sir, you may (show me tho door 6 and) banish mo 
(to a distance of a hundred hastas 1 )." (18) When tho king 
(and his ministers! hoard this (unbelievable promise on tho 
part of the brahman), in delight (and astonishment) ho gavo 

1 Tho Hindus regard tlioso three subjocU m including all posaiblo human 
desires. Under arOia, translated here "polity," they include worldly success 
uf all kinds. 

5 A common expression in India for a triumphant, confident, or oxulting 
declaration. 

* Litorally, "tho way." 

1 A moasure of length, about 18 inchos. It seems that a longor distance 
(if any specific distanco) should bo moutionod, unions it is meant to he 
humorous, which is hardly likely. Only one of tJio versions names any 
distance. 
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over the princes to Visi.tu.sarman with all deference. (14) (But) 
the latter began to teach the king’s sons the science of polity 
under tho guise of stories, for which purposo he composed 
Five Books (entitled Tho Separation of Friends, The Winning 
of Friends, The Story of the Crows and tho Owls, Tho Loss 
of One's Gettings, and Hasty Action). 

(Here onds tho Introductory Section.) 


Kdt«rlon, P«Ae*ttnUo. II.* 


18 





BOOK I 


THE SEPARATION OF FRIENDS, OR, THE LION 
AND THE BULL 

(1) Now hero begins this, the first book, called the Separation 
of Friends, of which this is the opening stanza: 

A great and growing love between a lion and a bull in the 
forest was destroyed by an over-greedy and malicious jackal. 1 . 

(2) The king’s sons said: “How was that?” Vi$riu$arman 
told this story: 

(3) There was in the south country a city named Mahilfiropva. 

(4) There dwelt a merchant named Vardhamfinaka, 1 who had 
gained great wealth by lawful means. (5) One time this thot 
occurred to him: “Even tho I possess great wealth, I must 
increase my fortune. And it is said: 

When a man has not got wealth, ho should seek to get it; 
when he has got it, he should guard it watchfully; when he 
has guarded it, ho should be forever increasing it; when he has 
increast it mightily, he should bestow it on worthy persons. 2. 

(6) ‘Get wealth when you have it not; guard what you have 
got; increase what you have guarded; and bestow on worthy 
porsons what you have incroast;’ 1 this is what wo are told to 
do. (This is tho way to live in tho world.) (7) Now if a man 
gets no wealth, ho has nothing. But even if he has got wealth, 
unless it bo guarded, it is straightway lost (, for many are tho 
dangers to it). And if wealth bo not incroast, even tho usod 
sparingly, it wastes away liko eye-pigment. [Yet] if it bo not used 
(when occasion arises), it is tho samo as if it wore not gained. 
(8) (Theroforo a man should guard, increase, and use what he 
has got.) And it is said: 

1 Or VardhAmlna. Tho n»me mourn approximately "Thrifty." 

1 Tho quotation it from tho so-called KHntilly* ArthaiHatra, a book on 
tho "Science of Polity," attributed to CRijakya; aoo pago 271, note 1. 
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Of goods that are acquired, distribution is the one true means 
of preservation; it is like an outlet-drain for waters pent up 
within the holly of a pond." 3. 

(9) Thus reflecting ho collected a load of wares for Mathura 
and departed (from the city on a trading journey, on an 
auspicious day, and after taking leave of the elders of his 
family). (10) And ho had two draft-bulls harncst to the front 
of his wagon-polo. Their names woro Nandaka and S&dtjlvaka. 9 
(11) Now as ho proceeded ho canio to (a placo in) a great junglo 
whore the water of a mountain waterfall came tumbling down 
(, falling from a groat distance,) and formed a muddy spot. And 
(as luck would have it, it chanced that one of these bulls,) Saiiijl- 
vaka, because he hurt one leg (, getting stuck) in the muddy place, 
and because the load on the wagon was too heavy, sank down, 
breaking the yoke. (12) And when the merchant Vardhamftnaka 
saw him, he was deeply distrest. And when he had waited for 
three days and the bull did not recover, (13) he appointed 
guards for him and continued his journey into foreign parts 
(as he had planned it; for he was aware that the jungle was 
full of perils and wisht to save the rest of the caravan). (14) 
But on the next day the cowardly guards (, who had charge oyer 
the hull, also) came after him and said to him, falsely: “(Sir.) 
yonder Saihjlvaka is dead (and we have burned him and per¬ 
formed the other rites of burial).” (15) (And when the merchant 
heard this, out of gratitude [for the bull’s services] he made 
tho offerings for the dead in his honor, and went on.) (16) But 
Saihjlvaka was not fated to die yet. The cooling winds, mingled 
with spray [from tho waterfall], refresht his body; ho made 
shift to got up, and (little by little) made his way to tho bank 
of tho Jumna. (17) (And) there ho ato tho omorald-groen grass- 
tips and roamed about at will, and in a few days his frame bo- 
camo (well-conditionod and) plump, and ho regained his strength, 
and his hump became fat as diva’s bull; and ho remained there, 
every day tearing opon tho tops of tho ant-hills with the strokes 
of his pointed horns, and hollowing loudly. 

(18) Now in this forest (and at no great distance) thero was 
a lion named Tingalaka. 4 Attended by all tho beasts, ho enjoyed 

* Approximately "Rqjoicer” end “EnliTenor.” 

« “Tawny.” 

18* 
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the fruits of kingship in the forest, won by his own prowess 
(, and carried his head high, knowing no fear). And thus [it 
is said]: 

The king of beasts lives in solitude in the forest; lie has 
not the emblems of royalty and knows not the science of 
polity; yet—so noble is his spirit—ho is the fit object of 
laudations declaring him a true king. 4. 

No coronation, no consocration is performed by the boasts 
for the lion; his power is acquired by his own prowess, and 
the kingship of boasts falls to him naturally. 5. 

(19) It came to pass that this lion was thirsty and went down 
to the bank of the Jumna for a drink of water. (20) And 
(while ho was yet a great way off) he hoard Saiiijlvaka’s roar, 
which was unlike anything he had heard before (and seemed 
like an unseasonable clap of the thunder that comes at the 
dissolution of the world). (21) And when ho heard it his heart 
was terror-stricken, and (without drinking of the water, but) 
dissembling his mien, he stopt still (in the neighborhood of 
the Fig-tree of the Circles, taking the position of the Four 
Circles, 5 without saying a word). (22) (Now the position of the 
Four Circles is as follows. The Circles are the Lion, the Lion’s 
Retainers, the Kakaravas, and the Knhvpttas. Of these, the 
lion alone is local ruler in all the places of the country— 
villages, towns, cities, settlements, farming and mountain 
hamlets, parks, villages granted to brahmans, woods, and 
forests. There are a certain numbor of Lion's Retainers, who 
are the office-holders. The Kftkarava-groups are the middle 
classes. The Kiihvrttas, of course, are those that occupy othor 
positions.) (23) Now this [lion] had two hereditary ministers, 
jackals, named Karajaka and Damanaka.® (24) (And they two 
held a consultation together.) At this time Damanaka said (to 

• Nothing U known of these “Four Circle*" oxcopt whet appoArs from 
this passage. Apparently thoy «o supposed to be aocial divlaiona Among 
tho inhabitant* of the llon’a kingdom. Thoy aro perhaps concoivod a* 
corroaponding vaguely to tho four mRin caatos of Hindu society, tho tho 
correspondence is certaiuly far from porfoct. The words k&karata (“having 
a crow's voice”) and khhirlla (“what-bocome?," perhaps “miscollnnoou* 
groups?") are wholly obscure in application. 

* Th ® Damanakn means something like “Victor;" what Karataka 
means is not clear. 
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Karataka): “Friend Karataka, (see,) this our lord (Pingnlakn) 
started out to get a drink; why has ho stopt here?” (25) 
Karataka said: “ What business is that of ours? And it is said: 

The man who tries to concern himself with what is not his 
concern, ho it is that lies slain, like the ape that pulled out 
the wedge." 6. 

(26) Damanaka said: “How was that?" The other replied: 

STORY 1: APE AND WEDGE 

(27) There was a city in a certain region, and near it a 
certain merchant had bogun to build a temple. (28) The 
(master-builders and the other) workmen who were omployed 
thero went into the city (at noon-time to eat dinner). (29) 
(Now) at that time a beam of (arjuna-)xvoo& had been split 
half way thru (by one of the workmen), and it was left held 
apart by a wedge (of khadira-vr ood) which was driven into it 
by a mechanical contrivance. (30) And (it chanced that) a great 
crowd of apes, who dwelt in the forest, came to the spot and 
began playing about at random here and there (among the 
tree-tops, the towers of the building, and the piles of wood). 
(31) (But) in the course of this play one (of the apes), whose 
hour of death was at hand, being of a silly disposition, climbed 
upon the beam, so that his testicles hung down into the crack; 
and saying “Who drove this (wedge) in where it doesn’t 
belong?”, he (took hold of it and) began to pull it out with 
his hands. (32) What happened when tho wedge came out 
from its place, you know already (without my tolling you). 

(End of Story 1) 

(33) “Therefore I say: A man (if ho bo wise) should shun 
what is none of his concern." (34) (And again he said:) 
“Surely you cannot dony that wo have onuf to live on, from 
tho romains of what [tho lion] oats." (35) Damanaka said: 
“How, Sir, can you be content with (merely) getting onuf to 
eat? Surely no one enters tho service of the exalted except to 
gain distinction. And this is well said: 

To help their friends, and likewise to harm their foes, the 
wise seek royal service. Who cannot supply the more needs 
of his belly? 7. 
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IIo truly lives, on whose life, the lives of many depend. Does 
not oven a crane fill his own belly with his beak? 8. And 
again: 

A dirty beef-bone, evon with all the meat gone from it and 
nothing loft but tiny remnants of sinew and fat, delights the 
dog who gets it; and yet it suffices not to still the pangs of 
his liungor. Tho lion’ lots go the jackal that has como within 
his very grasp, and strikos down an olophant. Every one, even 
in time of diro straits, craves benefits that are suitod to his 
spirit. 9. 

When ono tosses a morsel to a dog, ho wags his tail, rolls 
at the feet [of tho giver], falls on tho ground and turns up 
his face and his belly towards him. But a noble elephant 
preserves a serious mien and eats only after endless coaxing. 10. 

Only that man eats well in this world who eats what he has 
earned by skill or prowess. A mere dog, even, can got a morsel 
of food by wagging his tail. 11. 

Real life in this world, the wise say, is only that which is 
lived, perchance only for a brief season, yet known to fame 
among men, and not lacking in wisdom, prowess, or glory. A 
very crow lives a long time and devours the food that is thrown 
to it. 12. 

A small rivulet is easily filled; easily filled arc a mouse's paws. 
Easily contented is a contemptible man; a mere trifle contents 
him. 13. 

His mind is void of discernment between good and evil; ho 
takes no part in the many observances proscribed in tho Sacrod 
Word; ho has no desire but tho moro filling of his holly;—what 
difference is there between a beast and a boast-of-a-man? 14. 

(Tho noble ox draws heavy wagons, and oats grass [rather 
than moat]; over hard and easy spots alike ho draws tho plow; 
he is a benefit to the world, and his origin is pure; these aro 
his distinctions ovor tho boast-in-human-form." 15.) 

(36) Karafaka said: "But you see we are not in office; (so) 
what have wo to do with this business?” (37) Said the other: 
"(My friend,) how little time is needed for ono who is not in 
office to como into office! (And it is said:) 

’Tis not by tho power of any [patron] that one is rated as 
noble or base in this world. Naught but what he does himself 
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brings a man to distinction in this world, or to the opposite 
condition. 1G. 

As a stone is brought to the top of a hill with groat labor, 
but is rolled down with ease, so it is with the soul in regard 
to good qualities and faults. 17. 

(SB) Therefore, my friend, bo assured that every ono is depen¬ 
dent on his own self.” (89) Karataka said: “Then what do you 
intend to do (in this matter)?” (40) Said ho: “It is evidont that 
this our lord (Piogalaka) is a coward, and his followers too, and 
that ho is dull of wit.” (41) Said the other: “How do you know, 
Sir?” Damanaka replied: “’Tis easy to know that It is said: 

A mere beast understands words that aro spoken; horses and 
elephants move in responso to the whip. The wise man divines 
even what is not exprest; for the fruit of intelligence lies in 
understanding the mien of others. 18. 

(42) Accordingly I shall (catch him in his state of fright 
and) bring him under my control this very day, by the power 
of my wit.” (43) Karataka said: "My friend, you are ignorant 
of the laws of [royal] sorvice; (so) how will you bring- him 
under your control?” (44) Damanaka replied: "My friend, how 
[can you say that] I am ignorant of [royal] service? Surely I 
am skilled in all the principles of courtiership. And it is said: 

What burden is too heavy for the strong? What is distance 
to the resolute? What land is foreign to the learned? Who is 
an enemy to them that speak kiudly?" 19. 

(45) Karataka said: " Perchance our lord may contemn you 
for entering his presence at an untimely moment.” (46) Said 
the other: "True; but nevertheless (a courtier dare not fail to 
approach [his lord]. And it is said): 

A king favors only the man that is near him, tho he bo 
ignorant, of baao extraction, and a stranger. Kings, women, and 
creeping vines as a rule embrace whatever is beside them. 20. 

Servants who aro close to tho king can discern the causes 
of his displeasure and his grace, and so gradually gain the 
ascendancy over him, oven tho he resist them." 7 2L 

(47) Karataka said: “Then what will you say, Sir, when you 
arrive in his presence? ” Damanaka said: 

T ’ The laat clauso contain* a word-play: “gradually olimb him (a* a tree], 
even tho he shako [in the wind}." 
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“Response will spring from response, and front that response 
another speech; just as another seed grows out of a seed upon 
which plenteous rain has bestowed its blessing. 22. (And again:) 

The disaster that follows from the application of bad plans, 
and the success that follows front tho application of good plans, 
are connected with the principles of polity, and shine forth in ad¬ 
vance, so to spoak, so that tho intelligent can point them out. 23. 

(48) And I shall not speak out of season. 

If Brhaspati 8 himself should speak an untimely word, his 
intelligence would be despised and ho would meet only with 
contempt. 24. 

One who speaks aright never says his say at an unsuitable 
placo or timo, nor before one of immature faculties or without 
excellence. This is why his words are not spoken in vain. 25. 
And again: 

A good quality by which one gains bis livelihood, and for 
which he is praised in public by the good,—such a quality 
should be tended and increast by him who possesses it.” 26. 

(49) Karataka said: "But it is hard to win the favor of kings. 
They are like mountains; for they are always harsh [punningly, 
of mountains, rugged] by nature, and surrounded by vicious men 
[crowded with beasts of prey], (and they are on the lookout for 
faults [they are explored thru clefts],) and they make use of 
fraud [they harbor treacherous monsters?]. (Because:) 

(Kings are like snakes, in that they are luxurious [punningly: 
they have coils], and are covered with armor [snake-skins]; 
they are savage, and act [move] crookedly; they possess nostrils 
[hoods, of serpents], and can be managed by good counsel [by 
snake-charms]." 27.) 

(60) Said tho other: “This is true. Nevertheless: 

If men aro only shrewd onuf, they may oven servo kings, 
eat poison, and dally with women. 28. (And again:) 

Whatever tho native disposition of any man may be, tho wise 
man, by making use of it, can force an ontranco and quickly 
got him into his power.” 29. 

(61) Karataka said: “Good luck go with you; do what you 
think best." (52) (Thereupon) Damanaka (took leave of him 
and cautiously) approach! Piugalaka. (53) Then Pingalaka saw 

* Preceptor of tho gods, and god of wisdom. 
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Damanaka coming (while yet afar off) and said to his door¬ 
keepers: “ Lay aside your staves of office (without delay). This 
is Damanaka, our hereditary minister of long standing (, who 
is coming); lie has the right of entering freely (since ho bolongs 
to the Second Circle)." (54) Then Damanaka approacht and 
bowed and took his seat (in a place assigned him by Pingalaka). 
(55) And the latter (laid upon him his right hand, adorned 
with claws like thunderbolts,® and) said courteously: (66) 
“(Peace bo with you.) It is long since I have seen you. (Why 
is this?)" (57) Damanaka said: "Your Majesty has had no need 
of my services. And yet, when the time comes, it is not 
permissible (for ministers) to refrain from speaking. (That is 
why I have come.) (58) Because there is no one whom kings 
cannot use in some way or other. And it is said: 

. To pick their teeth, 0 king, or else to scratch their ears, 
princes may make use of a blade of grass; how much more 
of a man, who has a voice and hands! 30. And again: 

The quality of fortitude cannot be destroyed in a man whose 
nature contains it, even tho he be used despitefully. Tho a light 
be turned downwards, its flames never by any chance go down. 31. 

If a serpent, colored like the [dark-blue] cuckoo, or like the 
eyes on a peacock’s tail, or like eye-pigment, be trodden upon 
with the sole of the foot at an inopportune time; and if it fail 
to show its viciousness, having some reason in mind; is it safe 
to believe that it has lost its venom? 32. 

(Therefore, 0 king:) 

Bo ever discriminating in rogard to your kingdom and your 
people; for success depends sololy on recognition of tho 
differences between men. 33. 

(xVnd this is woll said:) 

Tho husbandman may mix all tho soeds together and sow 
them; (but) ho must judgo tho goodness of tho seeds by the 
sprouts, when they havo sprung up. 34. 

(69) Therefore tho king must (at all timos) bo dis¬ 
criminating. And so: 

Servants and ornaments are to bo used only in thoir proper 
places. For a man does not fasten a crost-gem on his foot, 
simply because he has tho power to do so. 36. 

* Or, “hatchota." 
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If a gem worthy to bo encased in an ornament of gold bo 
sot in tin, it makes no complaint and does not ceaso to bo 
resplendent; [but] blame falls on him who uses it so. 36. 

If a king knows how to distinguish between his servants, 
saying ‘This one is wiso, this one faithful, this one both, that 
one foolish'—ho gets an abundance of servants. 37. 

If ho is lovellod with his inferiors; if he fails of the respect 
shown his equals; and if ho is unworthily employedfor these 
three reasons a servant may desort his patron. 38. 

(60) Moreover, wo are Your Majesty’s hereditary servants; 
oven in adversity wo follow you (, for wo have no other 
rocourse; this is a saying that applies to ministers. And it is 
said): 

What noble man would stay for a single moment whore no 
distinction is mado between right-hand and left-hand,—if he 
had any other place to go? 39. 

(When a lord makes no distinctions but behaves in the same 
way to [all] his servants, then even the vigorous ones lose their 
energy. 40.) 

The difference between [different] horses, elephants, and 
metals, between w r oods, stones, and garments, between women, 
men, and waters, is a groat difference. 41. 

(Now it is said, in a proverb about distinctions:) 

Surely the fool who aspires to carry a thousand bharas 10 of 
stone on his shoulders must become weary or die, even as he 
carries the load. 42. 

[But] when a discriminating man gets a ruby, which is only 
as large as the thick of the thumb, it is easy for him to carry; 
and can he not make great profit therefrom? 43. 

(61) (Therefore differences of character among servants arise 
simply from the qualities of their lords. And how so?) 

A horso, arms, scientific knowledge, a lute, speech, a man 
and a woman aro oither useless or useful according to 
differences in the men to whom thoy belong. 44. 

(62) And if you should hold me in contempt because I am a 
jackal, this also would bo wrong. For: 

Vi?pu assumed the form of a boar, the groat seer [Rgya^rnga] 
had the form of a deer, and tho Six-faced [Skanda, god of war] 

10 A certain heavy weight; literally, "a load." 
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the form of a goat; are they not honored by tho righteous? 45. 
(And again:) 

This is not an invariably sound principle, that a servant born 
in tho household and of long standing is always preferable; but 
rathor lie who is a faithful counsellor. 46. (For thus [it is said]:) 

Tho a mouso is born in tho household, it is to bo destroyed, 
because it is injurious; while you obtain a cat from strangers 
by offoring gifts, because it is serviceable. 47. 

Just as no wood-work can be done with tho castor-oil plant, 
or with bhii}4a or arka plants, or with reeds, tho one collect 
great quantities of them, so there is no way of using fools. 48. 

What is the use of one who is faithful but incompetent? 
What is tho uso of ono who is competent but injurious? Both 
faithful and competent am I, 0 King; know mo for what I am. 
49. And again: 

If a king is without understanding, it follows that he has 
unintelligent men in his retinue. Then, because of their 
dominance, no wise man will appear in his train. Since the 
kingdom is bereft of wise men, its statesmanship is ineffective. 
And with the loss of statesmanship, the whole tribe goes to 
certain ruin and the king along with it.” 50. 

(63) Pingalaka said: “Friend (Damanaka), speak not thus; 
you are our hereditary minister (of long standing).” (64) 
Damanaka said: “Sire, I have something to say to you.” (65) 
Said he: “Say what you wish.” Damanaka said: (66) “My lord 
started out to get a drink; (then) why has ho stopt (here and 
turned back without drinking of the water, as if startled by 
something)?" (67) Pingalaka, to conceal what was in his mind, 
said: “(Damanaka,) there is no special roason." (68) Said ho: 
“Sire, if it is something that may not be told, then lot it bo.” 
(69) (Then) when Pingalaka heard this, ho reflected: “(Ilo has 
soon thru mo, and it appears that) ho is a proper person; so 
(why should I concoal anything from this faithful follower?) I 
will tell him what is in my mind." And ho said: (70) (“ Damanaka, 
hoar this loud noise that comes from afar!" Said he: “My lord, 
I hear the noiso very plainly. What of it? Pingalaka said:) 
(71) “My friend, 1 moan to leave this forest, because this 
must bo some unheard-of being that has come in hero, whose 
loud (and strange) noise we now hear. And the being must be 
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of a sort corresponding to the noiso, and his prowess must 
correspond to his being. u Therefore I can cortainly not remain 
here.” (72) Damanaka said: “Can it bo that my lord has been 
frightened by a more sound? (That also is wrong. And further:) 

A dam is dostroyod by water; counsel is likewiso destroyed 
by not being kept [socret]; friendship is dostroyod by back-- 
biting; a coward may bo destroyed by words. 51. 

(73) So it is not right for my lord to abandon tin's forest 
that ho has possost so long because of a mere sound. (74) For 
sounds of many different kinds are heard here, but they are 
mere sounds and nothing else, and there is no reason for being 
frightened by them. For instance, (we hear sounds) of (thunder 
from the clouds, pipes, lutes, drums, tabors, conch-shells, bells, 
wagons, doors,) engines, and other things; (and) there is no need 
to be afraid of thorn. And it is said: 

At first indeed I thot: 'Surely this is full of fat.' But when I got 
into it, I discovered that it was [nothing but] skin and wood.” 52. 

(75) Pingalaka said: “How was that?” Damanaka said: 

STORY 2: JACKAL AND DRUM 

(76) Once upon a time there was a jackal whoso throat was 
loan with hunger, and who was wandering (about hither and 
yon in the forest in search of food), when he saw a battle¬ 
ground of two armies. (77) And there he heard a loud noise. 
(78) His heart was smitten with alarm at this, and he thot: 
“(What can this be?) I am lost! (Whonco comes this noise? 
And what sort of creature makes it, and where is he?)” (79) 
(Thereupon,) when he made search for it, ho found a drum, in 
form like a mountain-peak. (80) And seeing it he reflected: 
“Can this noise be made by that thing of itself, or does some¬ 
thing else make it?" (81) Now as the drum was toucht by the 
tips of (the branches of) a troo waving in tho wind, it made a 
noise (, while otherwise it was still). (82) But ho went up close 
to it to find out what it amounted to, (83) (and himself struck 
it on both its faces to see what would happen,) (84) and he 
thot: “(Hal At last) I have found in this thing a fine meal! 
(Surely it must bo crammed full of quantities of meat and fat 

" Tho 8, * Mkrlt word translated “being” contain* a kind of word-play; 
it moan* both " creature " and " nature," also “ courage.” 
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and blood!)” (85) Then ho tore open the face of the drum 
and crawled in. (And the skin was so hard that ho almost 
broke his tooth.) (86) But ho found not a thing in it. (87) And 
turning back ho (laught to himself and) said: “At first indeed 
I that." &c. 

(End of Story 2) 

(88) "Therefore (I say:) You should not be afraid of a mere 
noise. (89) (However,) if you think best, I will go where that 
noise conies from and find out all about it.” (90) Pingalaka 
said: "Do you really daro go up to it?” "Most certainly,” 
said he. Pingalaka said: "(My friend, in that case) go (, and 
good luck go with you).” (91) Damanaka (bowed to him and) 
started out in the direction of the noise (made by Saiiijlvaka). 
(92) Now when Damanaka was gone, Pingalaka’s heart was 
smitten with fear, and ho thot: "Look, I have not done well 
in putting confidence in this fellow and telling him what was 
in my mind. (93) (Perchance this Damanaka may be disaffected 
towards me and may try double-dealing.) (94) And it is said: ,s 
Those who have been honored and are then dishonored, those 
who have been rejected, the resentful, the greedy, the ruined, 
and those who have volunteered their services, (these one can 
ward off by guile. [But]) those who are very poor and opprest 
by taxation, those who have been first invited and then driven 
away, those who have been slighted in regard to a work of art 
or decoration tho they have done equally good work [with 
others who wore not slighted], those who have been mortified 
by exile, who have been put in tho shade by their equals, from 
whom honors have been withdrawn, nlso those who have been 
given too many things to do, and aspirants [for the throne] 
from tho same family; theso do not yield their rightseven 
in constant association, 14 and must bo tested in every possiblo 
way. Now this [Damanaka] may perchance conceivo that honors 
have been withdrawn from him, in which case ho may bo dis¬ 
affected towards me. Or else, because ho is powerless himself, 

11 Th® passage which follows is an inoxact quotation from th® Klutlllya 
Arthallstra, attributed to Clpakya; so® page 271, noto 1, and page 274, not® 2. 

11 Or, “ depart from th®ir naturo." 

11 Or, possibly, “at th® time of a claah?" 
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he might cleave unto the stronger and be neutral towards me. 
(In that case too I should surely ho ruined.) (95) So I will 
(certainly) go (from this spot) to another place, until I find out 
what he intonds to do.” Thus reflecting ho moved to another 
place and remained there (quite alone), looking along the road 
(which Damanaka had taken). (96) Hut Damanaka went to 
whore Saiiijlvaka was. And when ho saw that it was [only] a 
hull, ho (was delighted and) went hack towards Pingalaka. (97) 
But Pingalaka returned to his former position, to conceal the 
expression of his countenance, thinking: "Otherwise this 
Damanaka will think that I am a coward and my followers 
too.” (98) And when Damanaka arrived in the presence of 
Pingalaka, he bowed to him and sat down. (99) Pingalaka 
said: “Well, Sir, have you seen that creature?” Damanaka 
replied: “I have (by Your Majesty's grace).” (100) Pingalaka 
said: "Have you seen him as ho really is?” Damanaka said: 
"Yes.” (101) Said he: “You have not seen him as he really 
is; for you are a person of no high station, and since you are 
powerless he would not oppose you. Since: 

The hurricane does not uprOot grasses, which are pliant and 
bow low before it on every side. It is only the lofty trees that 
it attacks. A mighty man exerts his prowess only against the 
mighty. 53. (And again:) 

Tho the rutting elephant is assailed upon his temples by the 
feet of the bees as they roam about mad with longing for tho 
rut-fluid, 15 he does not wax angry at them, in spite of his 
excessive might. Tho powerful show anger only against their 
equals in power.” 54. 

(102) Damanaka said: "(Why, I know in advanco that my 
lord would say this.) Now, to mako a long story short, 1 will 
bring him in porson into Your Majesty’s presonce (here).” (103) 
(And hearing this) Pingalaka was delighted and said: "Do so 
at once.” (104) (But) Damanaka wont back and spoke insultingly 
to Saiiijlvaka: (105) “Come here, como hero, wretch (of a bull)! 
Tho Lord Pingalaka says to you: 'Why do you make bold to 
keep hollowing constantly for no reason?'” (106) (Hearing this) 

14 Hindu pootry is fall of references to tho alleged fact that bees swarm 
eagorly to taste a fluid which is said to oxudo from tho tomploa bf rutting 
elephants. 
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Saihjlvftka said: "Friend, who is this person Pingalaka (that 
sends this message to me)?” (107) (Then) Damanaka (taught 
in amazement and) said (to him): (108) “What! Can it bo that 
you do not oven know the Lord Pingalaka? (You will know 
him by his fruits! f ’ ho added ironically.) “Why, the Lord 
Pingalaka is that (mighty lion, the) king of the boasts, who 
stands attondod by all the beasts (near the Fig-tree of the 
Circles, his soul oxalted in grandeur).” (109) When Saihjlvaka 
hoard this, ho thot ho was as good as doad, and was plungod 
in deepest despair; and he said: (110) “If I really must come, 
then let mo bo granted the boon of a safe-conduct." (Ill) 
(“Very well,” agreed) Damanaka (, and he) returned to the 
lion and reported the matter to him and got his consent; and 
ho conducted Saihjlvaka into Pingalaka’s presence (as agreed). 
(112) (And Saihjlvaka saluted him respectfully and stood modestly 
before him.) (113) And he laid upon him his right hand, (plump, 
round, and long, and adorned with claws like thunderbolts ,c 
in place of ornaments,) and said courteously: (114) “(Peace be 
with you.) Whence have you come into this uninhabited forest? " 
(115) (In reply to this question) Saihjlvaka told all that had 
happened to him before (, how he had been separated from 
the merchant YardhamJlnaka). (116) (And) hearing this Pingalaka 
said: “Friend, fear not; dwell at your pleasure in this wood 
which is protected by my arm. (Moreover, you had best remain 
constantly near me, because this wood is full of dangers, since 
it is crowded with all manner of ferocious beasts.” Saihjlvaka 
replied: “As Your Majesty commands.") (117) (When he had 
spoken thus, Pingalaka, attondod by all the beasts, went down 
to the bank of the Jumna and drank bis fill of water, and 
returned again to his royal residence in that same wood, roaming 
about undisturbed.) (118) Thenceforth (those two,) Pingalaka 
and Saihjlvaka past the time (day by day) in mutually affoctionate 
intercourse. (119) And since Saihjlvaka had applied his mind 
to the subjects of many sciences, (in a very short time) he 
taught Pingalaka wisdom, altho Pingalaka had previously been 
ignorant (becauso he was a forest-dweller). (120) (In short, 
overy day) Pingalaka and Saihjlvaka conferred alone on secret 
matters with one another, and all the rest of the beasts were 


'• Or, " liatchat*.” 
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kept at a distance. (121) And there was a dearth of food 
(resulting from the killings of the lion’s prowess), so that (even) 
Karataka and Damanaka (were ravenous with hunger; and 
they) took counsel with one another. (122) Then Damanaka 
said: (Friend) Karataka, (wo aro ruined. Now what can wo do 
in those circumstances?) I myself was responsible for this trouble, 
in that I brought Saihjlvaka to Pingalaka. And it is said: 

The jackal by tho rams' fight, and I by Af&dhabhQti, and 
the procuress by tho weaver:—[theso] three afflictions were 
self-caused." (55) 

(123) Karataka said: "Iiow was that?" Said ho: 

STORY 3a: MONK AND SWINDLER 

(124) In a certain region there was a monk named Dova.sarraan. 

(125) In the course of time he had gained a large fortune thru 
the acquisition of fine garments of excellence, which various 
pious people had presented to him. (126) (And he trusted no 
one.) (127) Now (once upon a time) a thief named A?a<JhabhQti 
(observed this money, which he carried in his waist-pocket, and) 
meditated: "How can I steal this money from him?" And he 
presented himself to the monk as a pupil, and in time won his 
confidence. (128) (Now) once upon a time that monk started 
on a journey with this same Asfi<jhabhati, to make a pilgrimage 
to holy places. (129) And in the course of tho journey in a 
certain wooded region he loft Agfidhabhnti with the money (near 
the bank of a river) and went aside to get water. 

• STORY 3b: RAMS AND JACKAL 

(130) (And there by tho edge of the water) ho saw a (groat) 
fight of rams. (131) And as they fought with all their strength 
and without rest, a great quantity of blood flowed from between 
thoir branching horns and fell upon the ground. A (certain 
foolish) jackal saw this, and (his mind was aroused by tho hope 
[of eating it], and in his eagerness for meat) ho ran up botwcon 
tho two rams (as they separated leaving some distance between 
them), to get at the blood. And when they came together 
(again) he was killed by the shock of their impact. (132) Then 
tho monk was filled with amazement, and said: "The jackal 
by the rains’ fight." 


(End of Story 3 b) 
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(133) And (having purified himself) ho returned to that place; 
hut as for AsfidhabhOti, (ho had taken the whole pilo of money 
and run away, and) Dovadarraan could not find him. (134) 
(But all ho saw was a discarded triple staff, [fire-]wood, a 
water-vessel, a siovo, and a [tooth-] brush.) 17 (136) (And ho 
rofloctcd: "Whoro is that A^ftdhabhnti? He must have robbed 
mo.” And in groat distress) ho said: "And 1 by Asfltjhabhati.” 

(End of Story 3 a) 

STORY 3c: CUCKOLD WEAVER AND BAWD 

(136) Then that monk (, having nothing left but his half-skull 
[used as drinking-vessel] and the [empty] knot in his robe [in 
which he had carried the money], went off searching for the 
rogue’s tracks, and) as the sun was setting entered a certain 
village. (137) (As he entered) he met a weaver (who lived in 
the edge of the village) and askt of him a lodging for the 
night. (138) And he showed him to quarters in a part of his 
house, and said to his wife: “While I (am gone to town and) 
am drinking liquor with my friends, until I return, do you 
carefully tend the house." After thus instructing her he departed. 
(139) (Now) his wife was unchaste. And when a procuress 
came and prest her to go, she (donned her adornments aud) 
started out to go to her lover. (140) Just then her husband 
came home and met her, his garments awry, with staggering 
gait, and so badly under the influence of liquor that he could 
not speak his words plainly. (141) And when she saw him, 
(with presence of mind) she (deftly took off hor adornments 
and) put on her ordinary garb as bofore, and began to wash 
tho feet [of the guest], (prepare his bod,) and the like. (142) 
But the wcavor ontorod tho house and began to scold hor: 
" Harlot! My frionds have been telling mo of your ovil actions. 
All right! 1 will pay you back richly!” So saying ho boat her 
with blows of a stick until she was black and bluo, and tied 
hor fast with a rope to tho post (in tho middle [of tho house]), 
and then wont to sloop. (143) At this timo the procuress, a 

11 All those are implomonU carried by tho brahman-pupil; tho awindlar 
had asaumed them to trick the monk, and after acoompliahing; hia purpoio 
had diacarded thorn. 

Bdfrrtcn, P»fie*l»ntr». II. 
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barber's wife, (when she perceived that tho weaver was asleep,) 
came in again and said: “ That (fine) fellow is consumed with 
tho fire of longing for you, so that he is like to die. (144) So 
I will’ release you and bind myself in your place; do you (go 
thither and) console him (—you know whom—) and come back 
quickly.” So the barber's wifo relcast her from hor bonds and 
sont hor off to hor lover. (145) After this the weaver awoke, 
soberod, and began to scold hor in tho same way as before. 
(140) Hut tho procuress was frightened, and did not daro speak 
with her strange voice [lost she bo recognized], and she hold 
hor peace. (147) He however kept on saying tho same things 
to her. And when she gave him no answer, at last he cried 
out angrily: "Are you so proud that you will not so much as 
answer what I say? " and he arose and cut off her nose with 
a sharp knife, and said: “Have that for your decoration! Who 
will bo interested in you now?” (148) So saying he went to 
sleep again. (149) Then the weaver’s wifo returned and askt 
the procuress: "What news (with you)? (What did he say when 
he woke up? Tell me, tell me!)” (150) (But) the procuress 
(, who had received the punishment, showed her her nose, and) 
said in an ill humor: “You can see what tho news is! Let mo 
loose and I will go.” (151) She did so, and she departed, taking 
hor nose with her. (152) The weaver's wifo (however) arranged 
herself as she had been before, with a semblance of bonds. 

(153) But the weaver awoke and began to scold her in tho 
same way as before. (154) Then she said to him angrily and 
reproachfully: “Fie, wicked man! Who could daro to disfigure 
me, a puro and faithful wifo? (155) Hear (me), ye Rulors of 
the World-regions! 18 As surely as I.know (even in my thots) 
no strange man, no one other than the husband of my youth, 
by this truth let my faco bo undisfigured! ” (Having spoken 
thus sho said to hor husband again:) "0 most wicked man! 
Behold my faco! (It has become just as it was before!)” (156) 
Then that (stupid) man’s mind was bewildered by hor tricky 
words. He lighted a lamp, and behold his wifo with her faco 
undisfigured. (167) His eyes bulged; (his heart was filled with 
joy, and kissing hor) ho releast hor (from her bonds, and fell 

11 “LokapUaa," opithet of four (or eight) chief gods as guardians of the 
cardinal (mid seini-cardinni) points of tho compass. 
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at her feet,) anti embraced her passionately and carried her to 
the bed. (158) But the monk remained on the spot, bavin" 
seen the wholo occurrence (from the very beginning). 

(159) (And) that procuress, with her noso in her bands, went 
homo, thinking: "(What can I do now?) How can I conceal 
this (groat disaster)?” (160) Now her husband, the barber, 
enmo back homo at dawn from another place, and said to his 
wifo: (1(51) "Bring mo my razor-case, (my dear;) I havo to go 
to work in the king’s palace.” (162) And she did not move 
from the insido of the house, but threw out to him a razor 
only. (163) And bocauso she did not hand him the whole razor- 
case, the barber’s heart was filled with wrath, and he throw 
that same razor at her. (164) Then she raised a (loud) cry of 
anguish, and rubbed her nostrils (with her hand), and threw 
her noso (dripping with blood) on the ground, and said: (165) 
“Help! Help! This (wicked) man lias mutilated me, tho he has 
found no fault in me!” (166) Then the policemen came, and 
saw that she was obviously mutilated, (167) and beat tho barber 
soundly with blows of their sticks, and (afterwards) bound him 
(firmly) and took him (along with her) to the seat of judgment. 
(168) And the judges askt him: "Why did you maltreat your 
wife thus (cruelly)?” And (when, in spite of repeated questioning,) 
he made no reply; (169) then the judges ordered that he be 
impaled upon a stake. (170) Now as ho was being taken to 
tho place of execution, the monk, who had observed the whole 
course of events, saw him, and went to the court and said to 
tho judges: (171) "This barber is innocent of wrong-doing; do 
not have him impaled. (For) hear (those) three marvols! 

Tho jackal by the rams’ fight, and I by A?fldhabhati, and 
tho procuress by tho woavor:—[these] throo afflictions wore 
solf-causod.” 66. 

(172) And whon tho judges had learned tho truo facts of tho 
case, they spared tho barbor. 

(Knd of 8tory 8c and of tlio ontir® third itory) 

(173) Therefore I say: "Tho jackal by tho rams’ fight” Ac. 

(174) Karataka said: "Then what action do you think would 
suit tho present case?” (175) Hamanaka said: "(Friend, even) 

19* 
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in a case like this the wise have, after all, the power of saving 
themselves. (And it is said:) 

Counsel that is directed to reviving a lost cause, to gaining 
a future advantage, or te preventing a losing courso of action— 
that is the highest counsel. 57. 

(176) Now this Pingalaka is in a state of (sorious) evil. (There¬ 
fore) ho must bo detacht from this (Saihjlvaka). (Because:) 

When a king is so deluded as to become attacht to evil, 
surely his servants must use every effort to savo him from it, 
by the moans described in [political] science.” 58. 

(177) Karataka said: “In what evil is our lord Pingalaka? 

(178) For there are seven evils (that portain to kings) in this 
world. (Namely:) 

Women, dice, hunting, drinking, and harshness of speech 
for the fifth, and serious harshness in punishments, and likewise 
violence to [the] property [of others].” 59. 

(179) Dainanaka said: “(My friend,) this is just one evil, 
named Vico (; it has seven forms).” (180) Karataka said: “IIow 
is this just one evil?” (181) Dainanaka replied: “(You must 
know that) there are (in this world) five basic evils, namely: 
Deficiency, Tumult, Vice, Affliction, and Bad Policy." 10 (182) 
(Karataka said: “What is the distinction between them?" 
Dainanaka said:) (183) “(Now first among them the evil known 
as) Deficiency is to be defined as occurring when there is a 
deficiency of oven a single one of the following: ruler, minister, 
nation, stronghold, treasury, army, or ally. (184) (But) when 
the internal elements or the external elements ,0 are in a state 
of agitation [against the king], (either one at a time or all at 
once,) that evil is (to bo known as) Tumult. (185) Vico has 

" What follow*, thru § 188, ia a tochnical diaquiaition on political acionco, 
baaod on the aamo material that ia found In the firat part of the eighth 
hook of the KHupllya ArthaiXatrn, attributed to CJlpakya. 

" Hertel takoa the "element*" (pvakrti) to refer to the Hat juat mentioned 
in § 188 (ruler, miniator, &c.). Theae aro, howoror, with the poaaiblo exception 
of tho “ally," only the ‘'Internal" element* (of tho atate). ISoaido* thoae 
thero are tho "external" element*, namely the corroapondlng element* of 
tho hostile, "middling" (madhyama) and "neutral" (udlU\na) status, nnd of 
the nlty (mib-aj and "ally'* ally" of each of thoae, making a total of aevonty 
two political element* or praJerlu. Thi* ia aot forth in the KHutillya ArthaiSatr*. 
Hook 6, Chaj.tor 2 (1st ed, page 269). That the hostilo atate ia included 
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Keen already explained above (in the verse ‘ women, dice, hunting,' 
&c.). Of those ‘women, dice, hunting, and drinking’ constitute tho 
group [of vices] that are duo to pleasure, while 'harshness of 
speech ’ and tho rest constitute tho group that are due to wrath. 
Ono who is freed from those that are duo to pleasure may becomo 
entangled in those that are duo to wrath. Tho group of thoso duo 
to pleasure is very easy to comprehend. (186) But I shall [now] 
define tho throo varieties that aro duo to wrath. If one is inclined 
to hate others and is given to roeiting their (failings and) 
faults (heedlessly), that is harshness of speech. Tho merciless 
application of tho penalties of death, imprisonment, and 
mutilation, (whon they are not called for,) is harshness in 
punishments. Relentless grasping after [tho] possessions [of 
others] is violence to property. Such is the seven-fold evil of 
Vico. (187) Affliction (however) is eightfold: it comes from 
accident [‘fate’], fire, water, disease, pestilence, cholera, famine, 
or fiendish rain. Excessive rain (or lack of rain [?]) is what is 
called fiendish rain. So this is what is to be understood by 
(the evil of) Affliction. (188) (Now I shall explain) Bad Policy. 
When there is erroneous application of the six forms of policy, 
that is, peace, war, -march, waiting policy, alliance with a 
powerful helper, and double dealing; when one makes war at 
a time appropriate to peace, or peace at the time for war, or 
when in like manner ho runs counter to any other of tho six 
forms of policy: (then) that is (to bo understood as) tho evil 
of Bad Policy. (189) Therefore this Pingalaka must by all means 
be detacht from Saiiijlvaka. (For if thoro is no lamp, there 
can bo no light.)” (190) Karataka said: ‘‘You have no power; 
(so) how will you separate them?” (191) Damanaka replied: 
"(Friend, I must devise a trick. And it is said:) 

By guile, verily, can bo dono what cannot bo dono by 
violence. Tho female crow by a gold chain compast tho death 
of tho cobra.” 60. 

(192) Karataka said: "(And) how was that?" Said ho: 

among tho "elements" is ltkowiso indicated strikingly in tho work named, 
Book 7, Chapter 7, opening soutonce (1st ed., page 281), where tho onemy 
is callod tho "second element" (dviOyO. prakrti). I find in the work named 
no uso of tho torms "internal'' and "©sternal" elements; but it seems clear 
that tho distinction must be that which l have indicated. 
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STORY 4: CROWS AND SERPENT 

(193) Onco upon a lime in a certain locality thoro was a tree, 
in which dwelt a pair of crows. (194) Rut when they brought 
forth young, a cobra was in the habit of crawling up the hollow 
truuk of the tree and eating the young crows (boforo they 
loarned to fly). (195) Then they, in despair, askt a closo friend 
of theirs, a jackal who lived at the foot (of another tree): 
(190) “Friend, what, think you, would it bo well for us to do 
in such a case? (Since your young aro murdered, it is tho 
same as if wo, their parents, were slain.)" Said he: "Do not 
dospair in this matter. Only by craft can that (groedy) creature 
surely bo destroyed. 

After eating many fish, best, worst, and middling, a heron grew 
too greedy and so at last met his death by seizing a crab.” 61. 

(197) Tho crows said: “(And) how was that?” Said he: 

STORY 5: HERON AND CRAB 

(198) In a certain region there was a lake that was full of 
all kinds of fish. And a certain heron made his home there, 
who had come to old age and was unable to kill fish. (199) 
So ho wont to the edge of the lake and made himself appear 
dejected, and waited. (200) There was a crab there, (who was 
surrounded by many fish;) and he said: (201) “(Uncle,) why 
aro you not trying to got food today (as you used to)?” (202) 
The heron said: “I am an eater of fish (; so I will speak to 
you without guile). Horotoforo 1 have sustained my life by 
getting hold of you. (At presont, my means of livelihood is 
this day destroyed; that is why I am downcast.)” (203) (Said 
he: “Uncle, how is that?” Tho heron said:) (204) “Today 
some fishermen past near this lake and said: (205) ‘This lake 
has plenty of fish; we will throw the not into it tomorrow.' 
Then one of them said: 'There aro other lakes near tho town 
which wo have not yet visited; we will visit thorn and then 
come back hero.' (206) So, my friend, you aro all as good as 
done for, and 1 (also) am ruined, becauso my source of liveli¬ 
hood will be cut off. And that is why (I am so grieved that) 

I am abstaining from food (today)." (207) Then the crab told 
this to tho fish. Thereupon all tho fish came together and 
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said (to tho heron): (208) “From tho very source wlionco 
danger is traditionally said to come, a means of escapo may 
(also) come. So bo so good as to save us!” (209) Tho heron 
said: “I (am a bird and) cannot cope with mon. However, I 
will convoy you (ouo at a time) from this lako to another pond, 
that is not shallow.” (210) Thereupon (becauso thoy wero so 
frightened) they trusted in him and said to him: “(Little 
father! Brother! Uncle!) Take mo! Mo first!” (211) So that 
villain took tho fish one after another and throw them down 
on a flat rock not far away, and ate thorn one at a timo, 
and enjoyed himself vastly. (212) But the crab was in doadly 
fear of losing his life, and (ropoatodly) implored him: (213) 
“(Uncle, pray) bo good enuf to savo mo too (from tho jaws 
of death).” (214) But that (wretched) creature thot: “(1 am 
tired of this monotonous fish-meat;) I will taste the delicious 
meat of this [crab], which I have never had before." (215) 
Then he pickt up tho crab and flew thru the air, (not going 
near a single pool of water,) until ho was about to throw him 
down on that rock (on which he did the killing); (216) when 
the crab caught sight of the pile of bones of the fish that had 
been eaten already. And at that he thot: (217) “This villain 
has (trickt and) eaten the fish. (So what would bo a timely 
thing to do now?) At any rate: 

When a wise man is attackt and sees no escape for him¬ 
self, then he dies fighting along with his foe." 62. 

(218) So tho foolish heron, who knew nothing about tho 
grip of tho crab's pincers, got his hoad cut off by tho crab. 
(219) But the crab (took the heron’s neck, like a lotus-stem, 
and) very slowly crawled back to that samo lake (whero.tho 
fish wore). (220) And thoy said to him: “(Brother,) whoro is 
our undo yonder?” (221) Thon ho said: “He is dead. (Hero 
is tho villain’s hoad.) By his trickery he ate many of your 
companions; but ho met his death thru mo.” 

(End of Story 6) 

(222) Therefore I say: “After eating many fish" &c. (223) 
(Then) tho male crow said to the jackal: “What do you think 
it timely (for us) to do?” (224) Said ho: “Got a gold chain 
that belongs to some rich man, (a king or minister or tho like,) 
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and put it in the snake’s hole. (225) Tho people who come to 
got it will kill tho snako." (226) (So speaking tho jackal 
departed.) (227) Then the two crows (, hearing this,) flow up 
(and soared about at random lookiug for a gold chain). (228) 
And soon tho fcmalo crow camo to a certain lake, and when 
sho lookt, she saw that tho membors of a king's harom wore 
playing in tho water of tho lake, having laid asido near tho 
water thoir gold chains, pearl nocklacos, garments, and other 
finery. (229) Then the female crow pickt up a gold chain and 
sot out thru tho air towards her own homo, but slowly, so as 
not to got out of sight. (230) Thereupon when the chamborlains 
(and eunuchs) perceived the theft of tho chain, they (took their 
sticks and quickly) pursued. But the female crow deposited 
tho gold chain in the snake’s hole, and waited a long way off. 
(231) Now when the king’s officers climbed tho tree, (in tho 
trunk) they found tho cobra (with his hood expanded). (232) 
And thoy killed him (with blows of their sticks). (233) (When 
they had done this they took the gold chain and departed, 
going where they would. But the pair of crows from that time 
forth dwelt in peace.) 

(End of Story 4) 

(234) Therefore I say: “By guile, verily, can be done” Ac. 

(235) “(So there is nothing in this world which clever people 
cannot accomplish.) And it is said: 

Whosoever has wit, has power; but as for the foolish, how 
can ho be powerful? Behold how the lion Haughty was destroyed 
by the hare!” 63. 

(236) Karataka said: “How was that?” Said ho: 

• 

STORY 6: LION AND HARE 

(237) In a cortain forest-region there was a lion named 
Haughty. (238) (And) he kopt up a continuous slaughter of 
tho boasts. (239) Then all tho boasts camo together and humbly 
nddrost the king of beasts: (240) “Sire, what profit is there in 
this (pitiless and) purposeless slaughtering of all tho beasts (, 
which endangers your lordship’s prospects in the next world)? 
(241) It is evident that wo are utterly undone [by it], and you 
also will fail of sustenance, so that it is fatal to both parties. 
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(242) (So grant us this favor.) Wo ourselves will send to your 
lordship for your food one wild creature every day (, from 
each tribe in turn)." (243) The lion said: “Agreed.” From that 
time on thoy sent him a single beast each day, and he con¬ 
tinually ate the same. (244) Now onco upon a time (as tho lot 
past from tribo to tribe) it came tho turn of a hare. (246) {But) 
ho, when all tho boasts sent him forth, reflected: (246) "This 
moans tho ond of mo; I am ontoring tho jaws of death. What 
now would bo a timely thing for mo to do? (247) Yot after 
all, is anything impossible for the clover? (So) I will kill tho 
lion by craft." (248) Thereupon ho proceeded very slowly, so 
that he arrived too late (for dinnor-timo). (249) But the lion, 
his throat lean with hunger, was filled with rage and said (to 
hitti furiously): (250) “ No matter how angry one is, killing is 
tho worst thing one can do! (You are a dead creature this day. 
Tell me,) why this delay on your part? " (251) Then the hare 
(bowed and) said courteously: “My lord, it is not my fault. 
(252) (As I was coming along) another lion stopt me on the 
road and was going to eat me. (And I said: 4 1 am going to 
our lord the lion Haughty, to serve as his dinner.’ Then he 
said: 4 That Haughty is a thief. So go and call him and return 
quickly, that whichever of us two shall prove himself king by 
his prowess may eat all of these boasts.’) So 1 have come to 
report this to my lord." (253) Hearing this tho lion said angrily: 
“How can there be another lion here (in this wood ruled by 
my right arm)! (Go and) show mo the scoundrel quickly! ” The 
hare said: “(In that case) come, my lord, and I will show him 
to you.” (254) (But) ho (, the hare,) took him and showed him 
a deep well full of clear water, saying: "Look there! (There 
ho is!)" (255) (Then) that fool (of a lion) saw his own imago 
in tho water, and tliot: 44 This is that rival of mine," and was 
furiously angry. (And ho roared his lion’s roar. Thereupon a 
roar of redoubled strength came back out of tho well, bocauso 
of tho echo from it. And when tho lion heard this roar, ho 
thot: 44 He must be exceedingly strong! ’’) And ho hurled himself 
upon him, and perisht. (256) But the hare, being overjoyed 
himself and having brought joy to all the boasts, rocoived thoir 
grateful thanks and dwolt in that wood in peace. 

(End of Story 0) 
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(257) Therefore I say: “Whosoever has wit lias power” &c. 
(258) (When he heard this) Karafaka said: “In that case go, 
and good luck go with you. (Do as you think best.) ” (259) 
Then Dainanaka went up to Pingalaka and saluted him, and 
sat down. (260) Ho said: “Whence* 1 come you? It is a long 
time sinco I have soon you.” (261) Said ho: “Sire, I havo 
como to report a matter which (as I boliovo) is of immediate 
danger. And this is not a pleasant thing for dopondants to do; 
the fact is that thoy toll such things only becauso of the danger 
that timo [lost by their failure to speak] will bring ruin to 
future projects [of their master].** For thus [it is said]: 

When wiso men who aro not oven appointed ministers offer 
their advico, thoy form the best soil for the growth of attach¬ 
ment, watered by affection.” 64. • 

(262) (Then) Pingalaka said courteously (to him, because his 
words appeared worthy of credence): “What do you wish to 
say, Sir? ” (263) Said he: “Why, it is just this: this Saiiijivaka 
has a mind to harm you. (264) In a moment of confidence he 
said in my presence: ‘I have now found out just how much 
the three-fold power ” of this Pingalaka amounts to. Therefore 
I intend to kill him and seize the kingdom myself.’ " (265) 
(And) wheu Pingalaka heard this (speech, which smote him 
with more irresistible force than a thunderbolt), his heart was 
stunned; ho was completely bewildered, and could say nothing 
at all. (266) (But) Damanaka (, observing his expression,) said: 

“ 1* ' s clear that this great weakness has como about thru the 
dominance of a single minister. And this is well said: 

When minister and princo aro raised to too high a position, 
Fortune tries to hold them up, fixing her foot firmly; but sinco 
she is a woman, she cannot support the load, and lets one of 
the two fall. 65. 

When a king givos one minister absolute power in the king¬ 
dom, the minister is infatuated and grows proud; with tho 

*' Or, *' whereforo." 

M Herlol's rendering of this last clauso sooms impossible. Ullara cannot 
possibly moan “Ausasgo"; hero it means the aaino ns lamananlara of Pri; 
literally, " by subsequont-affalr-timo-ruin-fesring ones." 

" A technical torm of political science: the throo-fold power consists of pra- 
OhiUva “eminence of position," manlra “good counsol," and uU&ha "prowess." 
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indolonco of pride lio develops a loathing; [for tlio service]; 
because of this loathing, a desire for independence finds a place 
in his heart; and then, in his desire for independence, ho plots 
against the king’s lifo. 66. 

In the caso of poisoned food, a loose tooth, or a wicked 
minister, the only rcliof is to get rid of thorn utterly.* 4 67. 

(267) And ho (is now quito unchockt and) holds sway in all 
matters at his own sweet will. So what should bo done in such 
a caso? (Moreover:) 

Even a wholly devoted minister, if ho is managing tho affairs 
[of state] in a way that injures tho [king’s] interests, must not 
be let alone by tho king. If let alone ho ruins him.” 68. 

(268) (And hearing this the lion said: "But surely ho is such 
a servant as I never had! How can ho be disaffected towards 
me? ”) (269) (Said he: “ Sire, whether he is your servant or not, 
no conclusion can be safely inferred from that. And it is said:) 

There is no man who does not long for the majesty of kings. 
But it is men who are humbled and powerless that wait upon 
a prince.” 69. 

(270) The lion said: "Friend, nevertheless my heart will not 
turn against him. For: 

Tho it be disfigured by many defects, to whom is his own 
body not dear? Tho he commit crimes, one who is beloved is 
beloved still.” 70. 

(271) Damanaka said: “That is just tho causo of your diffi¬ 
culty. You havo set aside all tho beasts, (my lord,) and fixt 
your rogard upon him; and (now) he lusts after tho kingship. 
Moreover: 

If a king shows too much regard for one porson, bo he his 
own son or [anothor] kinsman, he surely steals from him the 
heart of Fortuno. 71. 

(272) (And if you think his great stature will bo useful to 
you, this also is a mistake. For:) 

(What is the uso of an olephant [whoso templos are] flowing 
[with the rut-fluid], but who does not do an elephant’s work? 
On high ground or low ground, better is one that does his 
work. 72.) 

(273) (Therefore, Siro, this is no way to succeed.) 

Literally, "from the root" 
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If ono disregards the advice of tho good aud clings to the 
advice of tho wicked, his life cannot bo saved; he is like a 
sick man who eats everything. 73. 

Whosoever does not stay in tho control of his friends, which 
is tho highest wisdom, soon falls from his station and finds 
himsolf in tho control of his onomios. 74. 

Where ono will give, and another will take, advice that is 
successful in its issue, tho it bo unploasnnt to hear—thoro 
Fortune loves to dwoll. 75. 

Ono should not honor nowcomcrs to tho prejudice of servants 
of long standing. There is no moro serious malady, destructive 
of kingship, than this." 76. 

(274) The lion said: 

“ When one has formerly declared in public that a certain 
person has excellent qualities, a man who keeps his word cannot 
declare that that person lacks such qualities. 77. 

(275) (Moreover,) I gave him safe-conduct and brought him 
to myself when he was a suppliant, and nourisht him. So how 
can ho (he so ungrateful as to) plot against me?" Damanaka 
said: 

"An evil man returns to his evil nature, tho lie be tended 
zealously; he is like a dog’s tail that one strives to bend by 
means of softening and oiling. 78. (And again:) 

A man must say these things uninvited, to one whoso injury 
he would avoid. This principle alone is characteristic of the 
good; others are held to be the reverse [of good]. 79. 

(276) (And again: ho who said tho following:) 

(‘A man should try to restraiu a kinsman or a friend, a king 
or a rovored person, who strays from the right path; but if 
[tho erring one] cannot bo restrained, he may thereafter do 
what ho pleases.’ 80.) 

(277) (Ho was surely a traitor. On tho contrary:) 

Well-wishers should restrain their friends who desire to do 

wrong aud keep thorn from suffering anguish. For this is 
declared by tho righteous to bo tho whole behavior of tho good; 
any other is the behavior of the wicked. 81. 

Ho is truly devoted who holds ono back from evil; that is a 
true deed which is without sin. She is a true wife who is' 
obodient; he is truly wise who is approved by the righteous. That 
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is true fortune which does not intoxicate; lie is truly happy 
who is not carried away by desire. He is a true friend who is a 
friend without reserve; lie is a truo man who is not tormented 
by the senses. 82. 

It woro better to pass by a good friend who is asleep with 
his head on a bod of fire, or who lias made a serpent his couch, 
than ono who is addicted to vice. 83. 

(278) Therefore this vice of (association with) Saihjlvaka will 
bring Your Majesty to loss of the throe objocts of human 
desire. 16 (279) Now if in spite of manifold warnings Your Majesty 
(disregards my words and) doos as ho scos fit, then (if a 
disaster occurs) hereafter your servant is not to bo blamed. 
And it is said: 

A king who follows his own desires takes no account of duty 
or advantage; he strays after his own lusts uncontrolled, liko a 
rut-maddened elephant. So when, puft up with pride, he falls into 
a pit of grief, then he throws the blame on his servant, and 
fails to recognize his own misconduct." 84. 

(280) The lion said: “(Friend,) if this is the case should he 
not be admonisht?” (281) Damanaka said: “How can you 
think of admonishing him? What sort of policy would that be? 

An enemy that has been admonisht hastens to plot against 
you, or to attack you by force. Therefore it is wise to admonish 
an enemy bv deeds and not by words.” 85. 

(282) The lion said: “But he is after all a grass-eater, and I 
am a flesh-eater; so how could he injure me?” (283) Damauaka 
said: “That is true; he is a grass-eater and Your Majesty is a 
flosh-oator; ho is your natural food and you are ono that 
naturally foods on him. (284) Nevertheless, even if ho does you 
no injury himself, ho will still cause injury to you thru another." 
(285) (Tho lion said: “What power has ho to injure mo either 
by himself or thru another?” Said he:) (286) “You know that 
your body is always disfigured with wounds caused by tho blows 
of tho (claws and) teeth of many furious elephants, (wild oxen, 
buffaloes, boars, tigers, and leopards,) in your battles with 
thorn. (But) he (constantly) remains near you and scatters his 
dung and urine all about. And in consequonco of this worms 
will be produced. Because your body is noar at hand, these 

** Koligion or morality, worldly advantage, and loro. 
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worms will make their way into it, following the holes made 
by the wounds. And in that way too you will surely bo 
destroyed. And it is said: 

Not to one whose character is unknown should refuge ever 
bo granted. For Slow-crawl was killed thru the fault of 
Stinger.”* 0 86. 

(287) Pingalaka said: “How was that?” Said ho: 

STORY 7: LOUSE AND FLEA 

(288) A certain king, had (in his palace) an incomparable 
couch, pcrfoct in all respects. (289) A louse named Slow-crawl 
lived in it (in a part of the coverlet). (290) And she remained 
there a long time, eating the king’s blood and passing the timo 
pleasantly. (291) Now (once upon a time) a flea named Stinger, 
driven by a breeze, alighted there (on the bed). (292) (And ho 
found that the bed had a very fine upper coverlet and double 
pillows, that it was broad as a Ganges sandbank and very soft 
and of fragrant perfume; and lie was greatly pleased with it.) 
(293) (And as he strayed here and there, enchanted with the 
touch of it,) it happened that he was observed by Slow-crawl. 
And she said to him: (294) “Wherefore have you come to this 
place that is not a proper dwelling for you? Depart from 
here!” Said he: (296) “Madam, I have heretofore tasted man}’ 
kinds of blood (from [people of all the castes,] brahmaus, 
knatriyas, vaifiyas, and Madras. But all this was puckery, slimy, 
unsatisfactory, and unpleasant). (296) But ho who sleeps in 
this bod must (surely) have blood as delightful as nectar. (lie 
must be froo from disoaso, because the wind, gall, and phlegm ,T 
[in his body] are controlled by the constant and zealous 
application of herbs and other remedios by physicians. His 
blood is onricht with food containing thick and dolicato juices, 

" So I rondor tho onomatopootic namo Tipflbba; but it may bo meant 
to suggest tho sound made by tho Insoct, rather than iU actions (Bur-sor, 
not Stinger). In that case tho insect oould not haro boon a floa, as it is 
customary to rondor it in this story, since fleas oporato noisolossly; it may 
bavo boon something moro liko our mosquito. Tho Sanskrit word, malkuya, 
is applied to various stinging iusocts. 

,T According to Hindu medicine tlioso aro tho throe fundamental “humors" 
of tho human body. Variation from tho proper proportion of them in the 
body cairnes disease. 
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food that is spicy with candied sugar and treacle, pomegranates 
and the three spices [black and long pepper and dried ginger], 
and that includos the very finest moat from boasts of the land, 
water, and air. I imagine his blood must bo like an elixir of 
life.) (297) And by your favor I should like to taste tins 
(fragrant and nourishing [blood])." (298) Then that [louso] 
(Slow-crawl) said: "That is out of the question for such as 
you; your mouth is like fire and you bite savagely. So go 
away (from this bod).” (299) Then he fell at her feet and 
again made the same entreaty. (300) And she took pity on him 
and agreed, saying: "So bo it. But you must be careful not to 
attack him at the wrong time (or in too sensitive a place).” 
(301) (Said he: "What is the proper time for it? I have never 
had experience and do not know." She said:) (302) "When 
he has fallen asleep from weariucss after a drunken carouse, 
or is soundly sleeping after the enjoyments of love, then you 
must go to work, slowly and gently. (When ho is sunk in sleep 
that follows a drunken stupor, he is not easily aroused.)” (303) 
And he agreed to do just so. But in spite of this arrangement 
that [flea], (disregarding the proprieties of time and) suffering 
from hunger, bit the king (in the back) in the (early part of 
the) evening, when ho was barely asleep. (304) But ho (, the 
king, as if burnt with a firebrand,) sprang up excitedly and 
said: "See here! Something has bitten me; make search for 
it!" (305) Then the flea (, frightened, upon hearing the king’s 
words left the bed and) got into a crack elsewhere. (306) But 
the guards of the bedchamber (at their lord’s command) brought 
a light and (turned back tho bed-clothes and) searcht (diligently). 
(307) And they found Slow-crawl (hiding insido) and killed hor. 

(End of Story 7) 

(308) Thoroforo 1 say: “Not to one whoso character is un¬ 
known" &c. (309) (And when tho story was ondod) Pingalaka 
said: “(Friond,) how can I bo suro that ho is a traitor (, and 
what is his manner of fighting)? ” (810) Daman aka said: "(At 
other times ho comes into Your Majesty's presence in a free 
and easy attitude. Today) if ho approaches with his pointed 
horns prepared to strike, (ready for battle,) looking this way 
and that in alarm, then Your Majesty must understand that he 
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is disposed to injure you.” (311) Having spoken thus (and 
having turned the lion’s heart against him), Dainanaka wont 
to see Saihjlvaka. (312) To him also ho walkt up hesitatingly 
and presented himself as one disquieted. (313) (Then) Saihjl- 
vakasaid to him (courteously): “(Friend,) is all well (with you)?” 
(314) Hamanaka said: “How (, pray,) can it ho well with 
dependants? (For:) 

Their fortunes are at the morey of another; their minds are 
ever discontented; they cannot ho sure oven of their own lives 
—who are dependent on kings. 87. And this is well said: 

Teachers and kings are like-naturod. For there is no intimacy 
nor friendship with them; the zealous obedience that has been 
rendered them for no matter how long,—in their anger they 
make nothing of it; it is like dust washt away by clouds of 
rain. 88. (And again:) 

What man upon earth obtains riches and is not puft up? 
Whoso misfortunes ever end? Who in this world has not had 
his heart broken by women? Who, pray, is a friend to kings? 
Who does not fall a prey to Death? What beggar has come 
to exalted station? Or what man has ever come off scot-free 
after falling into the snares of the wicked? 89. Therefore, 
assuredly: 

A man must ponder every moment on these questions: ‘What 
is the time?* 8 What friends [have I]? What is the place?* 8 
What are my income and expenses? Who am I, and what is 
my power?’” 90. 

(315) (Upon hearing the words of Dainanaka, who concealed 
his true purpose in his heart,) Saihjlvaka said: “(Friend,) what 
is the matter (now)?” (316) Said he: “Evon tho a king’s 
confidence ought not to bo revealed, still (I cannot forgot that) 
you came and remained hero thru trust in me. So I must 
without fail speak as your interests demand. (317) This our 
lord l’ingalaka is intending to harm you. Ho has said: (318) 
‘I will kill Saihjlvaka and gratify my attendants (with his 
flesh).'” (319) Hearing this Saihjlvaka was plunged in deep 
despair. (320) Dainanaka said: “You must consider without 
delay what is to be done in this case.” (321) And because in 

** That in, for whnt action is tho present moment timely, and the present 
place suitable? 
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former time ho had found Damanaka's word trustworthy, 
Saihjivaka’s heart was overwhelmed, and ho was greatly afraid, 
and said: “Truly this is well said: 

Women are accessible to baso men; a king as a rule cultivates 
unworthy folk; money runs after misers, and the god [of rain] 
rains on mountains and on the sea.” 91. 

(322) And ho reflected as follows: “Alas! What is this that 
has fallen upon mo? (Moreovor:) 

Zealously one studios to pleaso a king, and ho is ploasod; 
what is strange in that? But this is an unheard-of manner of 
idol, which when one servos it turns to enmity! 92. 

(323) So (assuredly) there is nothing that can be done in 
this matter. 

For he whose anger is duo to a cause will surely be appeased 
whon the cause is removed. But if his mind harbors groundless 
hate, how shall another appease him? 93. And this is well said: 

• When a foolish swan, hunting for the white-lotus shoots by 
night, has bitten again and again at the reflection of a star in 
the pond, and been deceived, afterwards he suspects that the 
white-lotus is a star and does not bite it even by day. Made 
wary by impostors, men look for something wrong even in the 
righteous. 94. And yet: 

Assuredly offenses cannot fail to occur oven without a logical 
cause, and fits of anger are certain to arise without reason. 
But a man of exceptional intelligence, whose heart and whose 
whole disposition have long been tested, should not be abandoned 
without carefully looking into the facts of the case. 95. (And 
again:) 

A king whose physicians, seers, M and ministers speak only 
pleasant things, soon loses his health, virtue, and wealth." 96. 

(324) And ho said: "What offonso have I committed against 
our lord (Fingalaka)?” (325) Daraanaka said: “(Friend,) kings, 
you know, need no cause for boing hostile (and they are always 
looking for imporfoctions in others)." (326) Said the other: 
“That is true. (And this is well said:) 

Even for men who aro devoted and helpful, who apply 
themselves to friendly and useful activities, who know all about 
the business of service and are free from treachery; even for 

*• Perhaps “ priests"? 

E4fcrton, PftfieeUntn II. 20 
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them disaster is certain if they once make a false step; while 
success may or may not come to them. Hence the service of a 
lord of tho earth is always dangerous, oven as the service of 
the lord of the waters [tho ocean]. 97. ^ 

(327) (And this is their very naturo.) ' 

Many a kindness rendered by men of affectionate hearts still 
leads to hatred, while injury treacherously inflicted by others 
still leads to naught but favor. Kings’ minds are hard to grasp, 
and their humors are unstable; so that tho conditions of ministry 
are a profound mystery, which even magicians cannot fathom. 98. 

Virtues are virtues only to thoso who can appreciate them; 
whon they touch one who lacks virtue they become faults. For 
rivers that flow with sweetest water become undrinkable when 
they reach the ocean. 99. 

Even small virtues become great with men who are exalted 
in virtue, like the rays of the moon when they touch the peak 
of the White Mountain. 100. 

Even hundreds of human virtues are lost among men that 
are lacking in virtue, like moonbeams falling by night upon 
the peaks of the Black Mountain. 101. 

A hundred favors are lost upon the base; a hundred wise 
sayings are lost upon the foolish; a hundred sage counsels are 
lost upon one who cannot take advice; a hundred bits of 
wisdom are lost upon the unintelligent. 102. 

A gift to an unworthy porson is lost; benevolence is lost 
upon one who has not a benevolent heart and understanding; 
a favor is lost upon tho ungrateful; kindness is lost upon one 
that does not appreciate virtue. 103. 

To sorvo an unintelligent man is like crying in the wilderness, 
rubbing the body of a dead man, planting wator-lilies on dry 
land, whispering in tho oar of tho deaf, bonding a dog’s tail, a 
drenching rain on salt earth, or adorning the face of tho blind. 104. 

Snakes live in sandalwood-troos; in the waters are water- 
lilies, but also crocodiles; scoundrels, wo all know, are death 
to good characters. Whore, pray, can bo found happiness in 
enjoyments without something to spoil it? 105. 

ATetaAl-flowors are beset with thorns; water-lilies grow out 
of tho mud; wantons are attended by bawds; where is there a 
jewel without a flaw?” 106. 
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(328) Damanaka said: “You see, this our lord (Pingalaka) 
was sweet in his words (in the beginning), but (in the end) 
his heart is like poison (, I perceive)." (329) Samjivaka 
(meditated and) said: “(Friend, this is quite true.) I also have 
experienst this from him. Sinco: 

Ifo holds out his hand to you from afar; his eyes gliston; 
ho offers half of his seat; ho is quick with warm embraces; to 
friondly words and questions ho has a roady answer; hiding 
poison within, ho is all sweetness without, and exceedingly 
skilled in deceit; what a monstrous manner of stage-play is this 
that is practist by scoundrels! 107. 

(In the beginning, to be sure, it has the bright ornaments 
of civility, kind words, and courtesy; in the middle too it is 
highly regarded for its flow’ers of beautiful words—which how¬ 
ever bear no fruit; but at the end it is repulsive from the 
stains of malice, discourtesy, and disgrace. Far be from you 
association with ignoble men; it serves no good purpose. 108.) 

(330) Alas! What common ground could there be for 
association between me, a grass-eater, and a lion (that eats 
flesh)? (And this is well said:) 

When the sun with rays of fiery splendor rests on the sunset 
mountain, the bee enters the lotus eager to drink from its 
filaments, and recks not of its imprisonment within it, which 
the twilight brings on. A greedy man thinks of no danger in 
his single thirst for enjoyment. 109. 

The faithless bees give up drinking the honey of the water- 
rose, desert the newly-opened blue-lotus blossom, and reject 
the heavily fragrant jasmine with its native charm, only to 
come to grief in [seeking] tho liquid on tho temples of [rutting] 
elephants. 50 So mon turn their backs on what is thoirs for the 
asking, and madly seek tho lucky throws of tho dice. 110. 

Tho bees pursue tho quick-flowing liquid on the borders of 
tho cheeks of rutting olophants, cagor to taste tho fresh swoet 
juico; but when they fall to tho ground with limbs crusht by 
tho tossing gusts of wind from tho fan-liko ears of tho elephants, 
then they remember how they played in tho cups of tho 
lotuses. 111. 

'• Soo page 286, not® 16. A word-play ia Inrolvod in thla atanaa; tho earn# 
word iu Sanakrit means " elephant'a temple" and “ lucky throw at dice." 
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(331) But the trutli is that this is (just) the weakness of 
those who have lino qualities. (For:) 

The multitude of its own fruits breaks the branches of a 
troe; the mass of its tail-feathers makes the peacock’s movements 
slow; the blooded horse that is quick of movement is made to 
draw burdens liko an ox; iu a man of fine qualities those very 
qualities, look you, oftentimes prove his enemies. 112 . 

(Most often kings turn their faces wholly away from a man 
of good qualities; out of sheer greed women commonly grant 
their favors to wicked and foolish men. False is the praise 
which says that men’s eminence comes from their noble 
qualities; for the people of this world as a rule rock not of a 
man’s true nature. 113.) 

With lions, imprisoned in cages, their wretched faces pining 
away from the humiliation; with elephants, the sides of their 
heads torn by goadhooks; with serpents, charmed to stillness; 
With wise men, fallen into helpless misery, and with men of 
prowess ruined by ill-luck—Fate plays as with toys, tossing 
them to and fro at her sweet will. 114. 

(332) Now since I have entered a group of mean creatures, 
my (very) life is assuredly lost And it is said: 

Many mean creatures, if they are clever and if they all live 
by their wits, may w r ork either harm or freedom from harm, 
like the crow and his friends in the case of the camel.” 115. 

(333) Damanaka said: “(And) how was that?” Said the other: 

STORY 8: LION’S RETAINERS AND CAMEL 

(334) In a certain forest-region dwelt a lion named Haughty. 

(335) He had three retainers, a leopard, a crow, and a jackal. 

(336) Now as they woro wandering (thru this forest) they came 
upon a camel who had been abandoned by the master of a 
caravan. (337) And the lion, seoing this absurd-looking creature, 
(the liko of which he had nover soon before,) inquired of thorn: 
(338) “Ask this croature who he is, and whence ho comes (; 
for ho is unlike any tiling ever soon in this forest).” (339) Then 
the crow, after he had found out the facts, reported: “This is 
a camel named Fabulous.” (340) Thon they gave him assurances 
and brought him to the lion. (341) Ho for his part told all that 
had happened to himself and how he had been separated from 
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the master of the caravan. (342) And the lion granted him 
protection and safo-conduct. (343) Now in the course of time 
it chanced that the lion’s body was wounded by the tusks of a 
(wild) elephant in battle, and ho had to keep to his cave. (344) 
And when a space of five or six (or seven) days had past by, 
the retainers all becamo "dangerously ill from lack of food. 
(345) Since they wore in distress, the lion said to them: 
“(Because of this illness duo to my wounds) I am unable to 
get food for you (as before). (846) So why do not you make 
some effort on your own account?" (347) Then they said: 
'* When Your Majesty is in such a state, what use have wo for 
nourishment for ourselves?” (343) The lion said: “Sirs, your 
behavior is that of good retainers, and your devotion (to me) 
is excellent. (You have spoken most creditably.) (349) ([But] 
you aro not disabled, and I am sick.) So (since I am in this 
condition) do you bring mo something to eat.” (350) (And when 
they said nothing, ho said to them: “Why are you so abasht?”) 
(351) “Seek for.some creature or other; and I (oven in my 
present state) will provide you and myself with sustenance to 
keep us alive.” (352) Thus add rest they (then arose and) went 
into the midst of the forest, and began to roam about; but 
when they found no animal, (353) then they excluded Fabulous 
from their midst and began to plot a (wicked) scheme. (354) 
(Now) the crow said: (“We are ruined by this our lord, altho 
the means [of salvation] is at his disposal.”) (355) (The other 
two said: “How so?” Said ho:) "We will (simply) kill (this) 
Fabulous, and so save our lives. (Why not?)” (356) (They said : 
“He has corao to us as a trusting refugeo, and wo have admitted 
him to our comradoship.” Said ho:) (857) “Associations between 
grass-eaters and flesh-eaters are incongruous.” (368) (Then) 
they said: “Our lord (too) has given safo-conduct to him. 
Therefore this is (both improper and) impossible.” (359) (But 
again) the crow said: "You stay hero, until I (by myself) bring 
this thing to pass.” (860) So saying he wont to visit the lion. 

(361) (And) the lion said: “Have you found any (croaturo)?” 

(362) The crow said: “ He may find who has sight and strength; 
but we aro all of us blind and helpless from lack of food. 

(363) However, I cannot refrain from making a timely 
suggestion to my lord. You are destroying yourself by your 
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own fault, in spito of the fact that food is at your disposal.” 
(364) The lion said: ‘‘How so?” (365) The crow said: 
“(Why,) this Fabulous hero” (366) Tho lion said (angrily): 
“Fio! That would bo a piece of savagery. I have given him 
(protection and) assuranco of safety; so how can I kill him? 
Moreover: 

Not a gift of a cow, nor a gift of land, nor yot a gift of food, 
is so important as tho gift of safety, which is declarod to bo 
tho great gift among all gifts in this world." 116. 

(367) Tho crow said: "(0 how great is my lord’s under¬ 
standing in regard to right conduct! But hero is another thing 
which is important, namely tho saying of a great sago, that 
for the sake of good, evil may be undertaken.) It is likowise 
said: 

For tho sake of a family an individual may bo sacrificed; 
for tho sake of a village a family may be sacrificed; for tho 
sake of a nation a village may be sacrificed; for the sake of 
one's self the world may be sacrificed.” J17„ 

(363) (And he said further:) “Let not my lord kill him 
himself. I have conceived how he may be killed by a trick.” 
(369) (Said he: “Just how?” Tho crow said:) (370) “(Why, 
when he sees my lord and us in this condition,) he will himself 
offer himself (for the nourishment of others, so that he may 
gain heaven and [other] creatures may be benefited. There 
would bo no sin in this).” (371) When the crow had spoken 
thus, tho lion (seemed to be confused in his mind and) spoke 
not a word. (372) But that [crow] wont (back) to where the 
others were, and spoke to them (singly), with tricky words: 
(373) "See, our lord is in a serious condition. His life hangs 
by a thread. ,l (Now without him who will protect us in this 
wood?) So since the pain of hunger” has brought him near 
to tho other world, lot us (go of our own accord and) offer 
him our bodies, that we may discharge tho debt wo owo to our 
lord’s grace.” (374) So having agreed to do this they wont to 
visit tho lion, Fabulous among them. (375) Then the crow said: 
“Sire, we have found no food; (and) my lord is worn out with 
long fasting. So by all means eat my flesh.” (376) (Thereupon) 

11 Literally, " his lifo baa got info tho ond of his nose.” 

** Possibly 44 hunger and disoaso " instead of 44 tho pain of hunger.” 
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the lion said: “Your body, Sir, is (very) small. Even if 1 ate 
your body I should not got any satisfaction from it.” (377) 
(And when ho had withdrawn) tho jackal (likewise) spoke as 
follows: “My body amounts to more than his; so save your 
lifo with mine." (378) To him also tho lion made tho samo 
reply. (379) (And when ho had withdrawn) the leopard said: 
“ My body amounts to more than theirs; oat it.” (380) To him 
likewise ho replied: “Your body also is [too] small.” (381) 
Hearing this Fabulous thot: “No ono at all is going to lose 
his lifo hero. (So) I too will say tho same.” (382) Then ho 
(arose and approacht tho lion and) said: “Sire, (my body 
amounts to more than theirs; so) save your lifo with my body.” 
(383) Before tho words wore out of his mouth the leopard and 
the jackal had torn open both his flanks, and ho porisht on 
the spot and was dovoured. 

(End of Story 8) 

(384) Therefore I say: “Many mean creatures, if they are 
clever ” &c. (385) (And when the story was finisht) Sarhjivaka 
said again to Damanaka: “(Friend,) this king is attended by 
mean creatures, which augurs ill for those who depend on him. 
And it is said: 

Better a vulture attended by swans that live contentedly in 
the water, than a swan attended by savage carrion-birds that 
eat flesh. A mean retinue destroys even a man of fine qualities, 
while even one lacking in virtue becomes virtuous if his followers 
are above meanness. 118. 

(386) Now this king has been turned against me by some 
ono or other. And this is well said: 

Whole surfaces aro carriod away even from a mountain 
whon undermined by a gentle flow of water; how much more 
tho soft hearts of men by clever porsons who attack them with 
slander! 119. 

(387) Now in this case what would be a timely thing to do? 
Why, what else than to fight? (It would be unfitting to wait on 
his commands.) And it is said: 

Whon even a parent [or, an elder] is arrogant and knows not 
what he should do and what ho should not do, and strays into 
evil paths, it is proper to punish him. 120. 
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The worlds that seekers of heaven attain by countless sacri¬ 
fices, by mortification of the self and by quantities of alms, 
even those same worlds are attained in an instant by men of 
valor who lose their lives in a good fight. 121. 

Lifo and fame and wealth—all those must, I say, bo defended 
by fighting. Death in battle is the most glorious for men. Who 
lives under the sway of his foe—it is ho that is dead. 122. 

Either ho will dio and gain heaven, or olso he will destroy 
his foes and gain [earthly] joy. Assuredly both these blessings 
of men of valor are hard to attain." 123. 

(388) Damanaka said: “Friend, that is not the right proce¬ 
dure. For: 

He who knows not his enemy's prowess, yet starts a quarrel, 
surely comes to grief, as the sea did thru the strandbird.” 124. 

(389) Saiiijivaka said: “(And) how was that?" Damanaka 
said: 

STORY 9: STRANDBIRDS AND SEA 

(390) (Once upon a time, in a certain place) on the sea-shore 
dwelt a pair of strandbirds. (391) (Now once) when the female 
bird was about to lay her eggs, she said to her mate: (392) 
“(Sir,) find some place that is suitable for me to lay my eggs." 
(393) Said he: “Why surely this very place is excellent; lay 
your eggs right here." (394) She replied: “Don't speak of this 
place; it is dangerous; for (perchance) the flood-tide of the sea 
may wash up with its waves and carry off my young." (395) 
He said: “My dear, the sea cannot undertake (such) a conflict 
with mo." (396) Sho replied laughing: “There is a great 
difference between your power and the sea’s! How can you 
fail to roalizo your own strength and weakness? And it is 
said: 

It is hard to know oneself, and to appraise one’s capacity or 
incapacity for a given task. Ho who has this kind of discernment 
docs not como to grief oven in a hard place. 125. (And 
again:) 

If one heeds not the advice of frionds and well-wishers, he 
perishes like the foolish tortoise who fell from the stick.” 126. 

(397) The male bird said: “(And) how was that?" She 
replied: 
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STORY 10: GEESE AND TORTOISE 

(398) Onco upon a tiuio a tortoise named Shellneck lived in 
a certain lake. (399) Ho had two friends, goose, named. Slim 
and Ugly. (400) Now in the course of time a (twelve years’) 
drought came upon them. Then the two [geese] decided: (401) 
“This lake has lost its water. We will go to another lake. 
(402) But first wo will take leavo of our dear friend Shellneck 
(here, whom wo have known so long).” (403) They did so; but 
the tortoiso said to them: (404) “(Why do you take leave of 
mo? Nay,) if you love me, then you should save mo also from 
the jaws of death. (For) it is clear that you will suffer no more 
than a (mere) scarcity of food in this lake in which the water 
is low; but for mo it means nothing less than death. So bethink 
you, which is more serious, loss of food or loss of life?” (405) 
The two [geese] replied: “(Rightly spoken; quite true. How¬ 
ever—you know what the occasion demands!) We will (without 
fail) take you along; (406) but you must not (bo so thotless as 
to) say anything on the way.” (The tortoiso said: “ Very well, 
I will not,” and the two geese brought a stick and said:) (407) 
“(Now) grasp this stick firmly in the middle with your teeth. 
(408) As for us, we will take hold of it by both ends and carry 
vou far away (thru the air) to a large lake.” (409) Thus it was 
done. And when the tortoise was seen as he was being carried 
over a city that was near that lake, (410) the people raised an 
uproar, saying: “What is that (thing like a wagon-wheel) that 
is being carried (thru the air by two birds)?” (411) (And) 
hearing this the tortoiso (, whoso end was at hand, let go of 
the stick and) said: (412) “What is all this fuss about?” (413) 
Even as ho spoke, (at that moment) he dropt from the stick 
and fell to tho ground. (414) And the people, eagor for his 
moat, cut him to piocos (with sharp knives as soon as ho struck 
the ground). 

(End o t Story 10) 

(416) Therefore I say: “[If one hoods not the advice] of 
friends and well-wishers” &c. (416) And again she said: 

“Forethot and Ready-wit both prosper in peace; Come-what- 
will perishes.” 127. 

(417) The male bird said: "(And) how was that?" She said: 
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STORY 11: FORETHOT, READY-WIT, AND COME- 

WHAT-WILL 

(418) Onco upon a time three largo fish dwelt in a certain 
(big) pond. (419) (Their names were) Forothot, Ready-wit, and 
Como-what-will. (420) Now once Forothot (as ho was swimming 
around in the water) hoard the words of some fishermon who 
were passing (near by): (421) "This pond has plenty of fish; 
(so) tomorrow wo will catch the fish in it.” (422) And hearing 
this Forothot reflected: "They are sure to come back; so I 
will (take Ready-wit and Como-what-will along and) take refuge 
in another pond (whoso stream is not blockt).” Thereupon ho 
called his friends and askt them to go [with him]. (423) Then 
Ready-wit said: "If the fishermen come hero, then I will save 
myself by some means or other suited to the circumstances.” 
(424) But Come-what-will (, whose end was at hand,) paid no 
heed to his words, and took no steps (to go). (426) So (seeing 
that both of them were determined to stay there,) Forethot 
(entered the stream of the river [the outlet of the lake] and) 
went to another lake. (426) And on the next day (after he left) 
the fishermen (with their followers blockt the river from within 
and) threw in a (scoop-)net and caught all the fish to the last 
one. (427) (When this had happened) Ready-wit assumed the 
aspect of a dead fish, and made himself appear so (as he lay 
in the net). (428) And they thot: "This (big fish) is already 
dead;” and they (took him out of the net and) laid him down 
near the water. (429) (But) thereupon he jumpt up and fled 
(in groat haste) to another lake. (430) But Como-what-will (had 
no idea what to do, and he) moved aimlessly about this way 
and that till ho was caught in the not and killed with clubs. 

(End of 8tory 11) 

(431) Therefore I say: "Forothot" &c. (432) The malo 
strandbird said: "(My dear, do you think that I am like Come- 
what-will? Now) be not afraid; while my right arm protects 
you who can do you harm?” (433) Thon tho female bird laid 
her eggs in that samo place. (434) (B\it) tho sea, which had 
overheard his previous boasting, was curious about tho matter, 
and carried off tho eggs, thinking: "I will (just) seo what he 
will do." (435) (Then when she saw that tho nest was empty) 
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the female bird was filled with grief, and said to her mate: (436) 
“Now see, this (disaster) has happened (to unhappy me,) just 
as I told you before; (becauso we chose an unfavorable place,) 
wo have lost our young.” (437) The male bird said: “My dear, 
see now what I can do too!” (438) Then ho called an assembly 
of the birds and told them of his distress caused by the carrying 
off of his young. (439) Then one (bird) said: “Wo cannot fight 
with tho ocoan. (440) But (this is what it would bo well to do 
now:) lot us all of us complain to Gnru<ja” and so arouso him. 
(7/e will roinove the cause of our grief.)” (441) So deciding 
they went to see Garutja. (442) But ho had been summoned 
by (tho Lord) Nflrflyapa [Vi?pu] for a battlo betwcon the gods 
and the demons. (443) And (just at that moment) tho birds 
reported to tho lordly king of tho birds the grief which the 
ocean had caused them by taking their young away from them. 
(444) (And they said:) “Sire, while you are (shining as) our 
lord, we (, who depend only on our beaks for support and 
have little to eat,) have been injured by the ocean; he has 
stolen our young.” (445) (And) Garu<Ja was enraged when he 
heard of the injury to his subjects. (446) (But the god) 
Narayana [Vippu] knew what was in his mind (because of his 
power of knowing past, present, and future), and went to see 
him of his own accord. (447) Now when Garuda saw the god, 
with deeply troubled heart lie said: “Is it fitting that I should 
suffer this humiliation from the accursed ocean, when you are 
my lord?” (448) (And having been informed of the facts) the 
god smiled and said to tho ocean: (449) “(Now) give (tho 
strandbird) back his eggs. (460) lilso I shall scorch you with 
weapons of flame (and dry up your waves with countless 
thousands of submarine fires' 4 ) and reduco you to dry land.” 
(451) Thereupon (at tho god’s command) tho ocoan in alarm 
gave back tho oggs to tho strandbird. 

(End of Story 9) 

(452) Therefore I say: “Ho who knows not his enemy’s 
prowess” &c. (463) And Saihjlvaka, having understood the 

” A mythical bird, upon which tho god Vi«iu rido*; regarded as king 
of tho bird*. Originally tho «un conceivod as a bird. 

84 Tho Hindus believed in tho oxistenco of an infernal fire under the ocean. 
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meaning of this, askt him: ‘‘Friend, (tell me,) what is his 
method of fighting?” (454) Said he: “(At othor times ho is 
wont to remain sitting on a flat rock with limbs carelessly relaxt 
as he looks towards you. Today) if first of all ho stands gazing 
in your direction (whilo you aro yet afar off), with uplifted 
tail, his four feet drawn togothor, with opou mouth and ears 
erect, (455) then you may know that ho has a hostile purpose 
towards you, and (you also) may act accordingly.” (456) Having 
spoken thus Damanaka went to sco Karataka. (457) And the 
latter said to him: “What have you accomplish?” (458) Said 
ho: “1 havo sown enmity between them (as I intended. You 
will see by the outcome. And) what is surprising in this? It 
is said: 

Dissension, well directed, may divide even the true-hearted, 
as a mighty stream of waters [divides] mountains of solid 
rock.” 128. 

(459) Having spoken thus Damanaka (along with Karataka) 
went to where Pingalaka was. (460) Saiiijlvaka too, (perturbed 
at heart,) walking very slowly, [came and] saw that the lion’s 
appearance was just as it had been described [by Damanaka]; and 
(as he slunk into his presence) he reflected: “This is truly said: 

Like a house within which a serpent is hidden, or a wood 
full of beasts of prey; like a shady pool full of charming 
water-lilies but infested with crocodiles; so the minds of kings 
are ever defiled by mean, lying, and ignoble men; it is hard in 
this world for timorous servants to penetrate them.” 129. 

(461) (So he took measures for his own protection, in the 
manuor described [by Damanaka].) And Pingalaka too, when 
he saw him presenting this appearance, beliovod the words of 
Damanaka, and sprang upon him (in fury). (462) (Then) 
Saihjlvaka’8 back was rent by the tips of his hatchot-liko 85 
claws; but striking with the ends of his horns ho tore opou 
the lion’s belly and made shift to get loose from him. (468) 
(And once more) thoro ensued a terrific fight between the two 
enraged creatures. (464) And when Karataka saw that both of 
them were turned the [red] color of palflfa -trees in bloom, ho said 
(reproachfully) to Damanaka: (466) “Slmmo on you, villain! 
You havo caused all this trouble by your folly. 

M Or, “ thund®rbolt-like." 
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True ministers are they whose political skill enables them 
to scttlo by mere peaceful negotiation matters which [others] 
would accomplish by strenuous measures and which would lead 
to extreme forco and violence. But as for those who seek 
small and unsubstantial advantages by the ill-advised uso of 
force, they by their imprudent conduct set the king's fortune 
in hazard. 130. (Therefore, 0 fool!) 

Surely conciliation is the moans which should always bo 
tried first by him who knows his business. For policies that 
are carried out by conciliation do not end in disaster. 131. 

Not by a radiant jewel, not by the sun nor by fire, but by 
conciliation alone is dispelled the darkness born of enmity. 132. 

Fourfold political methods 86 are known, beginning with 
conciliation and ending with violence. But of these violence is 
the worst; therefore it should be avoided. 133. (And again:) 

Conciliation, bribery, and sowing of dissension, these three 
are an over-open door of wisdom. But the fourth [and last] 
method is declared by the noble to be heroic action. 57 134. 

The might of the mighty-of elephants, vipers, lions, fire, 
water, wind, and the sun—is seen to be fruitless against the 
onslaught of the political methods. 135. 

Many heroes have gone forth, tall and broad-shouldered, not 
foolish either, but possest of insight; why have they followed 
the leader? 58 136. 

(466) (And furthermore) you have gone too far in arrogant 
reliance on the fact that you arc a hereditary ministor, and 
this also will bo fatal to you. 

If one gets learning, but does not then devote his whole 
soul to controlling the sonses; if it does not make the intellect 

»• A technical term of political icionco. Tho other two " method." are 
bribory and .owing of dii.on.lon (between one 1 , enomlea). C/. following 
vorio*. 

» T Meaning, apparently, that thl. ahould bo u.ed only aa a laat roeort. 

*• So following Hertol'a Interpretation, which the Syriao version aeema to 
support. But I feel very uncertain of the rendering of anvgaU galam; It 
would neotn moro naturally to mean " why hare they followed him who baa 
past away [died]?” (anawori •• boeau.o they relied on violence rather than 
on the bettor method, of conciliation &c.”) If nertol’a rendering ia right, 
the implied answer is: "because the leader (yoM) know the right political 
mothods and an could control them (tho heroes).” 
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useful, if it does not abide in righteousness, if mere embellishments 
of oratory before men are the only results of its acquisition, 
if it makes neither for peaco nor for glory; what profit is there 
in such learning? 137. 

’ (467) (Now in [political] science counsel is said to have five 
elements, namely: the plan of the thing to bo undertaken, 
provisions of mon and money, discrimination in tho choice of 
time and place, prevention of impending disasters, and successful 
completion of tho project. 89 ) (468) (At present) this our lord 
is in grave daugor; therefore we must devise a means of 
prevention (of disaster). And again: 

Skill is shown in action; that of ministers in patching up 
splits, and that of physicians in a complicated disease. When 
all is well who caunot be wise? 138. 

(469) Now, fool, your mind is perverse, and because you 
fancy yourself clever you are devising your own ruin. And 
this is well said: 

Learning, the destroyer of arrogance, begets arrogance in 
fools; even as light, that illumines the eye, makes owls 
blind." 139. . 

(470) (And) when Karataka saw his lord in that lamentable 
plight, he (was overwhelmed with grief and) said: “This 
disaster has overtaken my lord thru unwise counsel. (And after 
all) this is well said: 

Kings who follow the advice of the base, and do not walk 
in the path taught by the wise, enter a tangle of misfortunes 
containing all manner of afflictions; and tho way out is 
hard. 140. 

(471) (Now, fool, it is clear that) overyono strives to havo 
his lord attended by mon of excellence. (But you have created 
dissension by your slanderous words and separated your lord 
from his friend.) With such .as you how can our lord havo 
tho advautago of being attended by mon of excellence? And it 
is said: 

No one approaches a king, ovon if his qualities bo noble, if 
he havo an evil minister. He is like a pool of clear and sweet 
water in which vicious crocodiles dwell. 141. 

*' Quotation from the Kiupllya Arthu&Btra, the Textbook of Political 
Science attributed to C*pakya (</. p. 271 noto 1 tl pam'm). 
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(472) But you, being (mainly) bent on your own aggrandize¬ 
ment, desire (rather to render) the king isolated. (Fool, do you 
not know this?—) 

A king with many followers is glorious, never one who is 
isolated. Those who wish him isolated aro declared to bo his 
foos. 142. 

(473) (And you do not understand this. Therefore the Creator 
has produced [in you] a clear case in which the form belies 
[the nature]. For:) 

Ono should seek for the salutary in the unpleasant; if it is 
there, it is after all nectar. One should seek for the docoitful 
in the pleasant; if it is there, it is after all poison. 143. 

(474) (Moreover,) you are tormented with jealousy at seeing 
others enjoy pleasures, and this also is wicked, to act thus 
towards (devoted) friends. For: 

Fools assuredly are they who seek to win a friend by 
treachery, righteousness by deceit, abundance of wealth by 
oppression of others, learning by ease, or a woman by harsh¬ 
ness. 144. (Also:) 

Whatever good befalls a minister, the same is profitable for 
the king as well. What would the ocean be without its waves, 
that rise on high and gleam like gems? 145. 

(475) And one who has won the favor of his lord ought to 
be the more particularly well-behaved. And it is said: 

Just so far as a lord treats his servant with favor [or, punningly, 
‘radiance’], even so far is the path of the cowering [sorvant] 
illumined, howevor lowly it bo. 146. 

(476) (Therefore your character is insignificant. And it is said:) 

A great man does not lose his solf-possossion when ho is 

afflicted; the ocean is not made muddy by tho falling in of its 
banks. A worthless man is perturbed by oven a very trifling 
cause; the tfarMn-grasses sway oven in a languid breeze. 147. 

(477) And yet, after all, this is our lord’s own fault, because 
ho takes counsel with such as you (, who make your living out 
of a more protenso of counsel and are quite ignorant of tho use of 
tho six forms of policy. 40 lie shows no regard for the attainment 
of tho three [objects of human desire]. 41 And this is well said): 

49 These are listed in § 188, p. 293. 

41 See page 272, note 4. 
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(Kings who delight in servants that speak brilliant and 
pleasing words but do not bend their bows—their dominions 
are enjoyed by their enemies. 148.) 

(478) (Now assuredly) by (these) your actions you have made 
it clear (that your statesmanship was inherited, and) that without 
doubt your father was (just) liko you. (But how can this ho 
known?) Because: 

The son must needs follow in his father’s path. For myro- 
balan-fruit8 do not grow on a Ardafca-treel 149. 

(479) (And if a man is wise and his character is profound, 
no onomy finds a breach in his defenses by which ho might 
break in upon him, no, not in a long time, unloss he himself 
carelessly reveals an opening. And this is well said:) 

Who could discover, even by trying hard, the peacocks’ 
placo of excretion, were they themselves not so foolish as to 
dance in joy at the rumble of the thunder-cloud? 48 150. 

(480) (Now in any case) what use is there in giving 
instruction to (a wretch like) you? (And it is said:) 

You cannot bend wood that is unbendable; you cannot use 
a knife on a stone. Know from Needle-beak that you cannot 
teach one who cannot learn.” 151. 

(431) Damanaka said: “(And) how was that?” Karajaka said: 

STORY 12: APE, GLOW-WORM, AND BIRD 

(482) In a certain forest-region there was a herd of apes. 
(483) And (once upon a time) in the winter(-season), whon they 
were suffering from cold and in great distress, they saw a 
glow-worm nnd took it for fire. (484) They covered it over 
with dry stjeks, grass, and leaves which they gathered, and 
8tretcht out their arms, (and rubbed their arm-pits, bellies, and 
chests,) and actually folt the comfort of (imaginary) warmth. 
(485) (Thon) one ape (among thorn, who was especially chilly,) 
kept blowing upon it all the time with his lips (, giving his 
whole attention to it). (486) Now a bird named Neodle-beak 
(saw this, and) flew down from a tree and said: (487) “(Friend,) 
do not trouble yourself, this is no fire, it is a glow worm.” 
(488) But the other gave no heed to his words and went on 

4 > This Allowed habit of peacock* ia frequently mentioned in Indian poetry. 
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blowing. (489) And tho lie tried over and over again to stop 
him, ho would not stop. (490) (To make a long story short,) 
the bird kept coming closo to his ear and nagging at him 
insistently; (491) until (at last) tho apo was enraged, and 
seizing him violently smote him against a stone and killed him. 

(End of Story 12) 

(492) Therefore I say: “You cannot bond wood that is un- 
bondablo” &c. (493) “And after all: 

What can learning accomplish, bestowed on a worthless 
person? It is like a light in a house placed in a covorod vessel. 
152. 

(494) (So you are assuredly misbegotten. And it is said:) 

(Those whose ideas are based on sound knowledge must 

recognize in this world the begotten son, tho after-begotten, 48 
tho super-begotten, and the misbegotten. 153.) 

(Now the begotten [son] has qualities like the mother; the 
after-begotten 48 is like the father; tho super-begotten is 
superior to the latter; the misbegotten is tho lowest of tho low. 
154.) 

(495) (And this is well said:) 

He who hears the yoke of the family by his far-reaching 
intelligence, riches, and power—only he is a real son to his 
mother. 155. (And again:) 

Where can you not find excellence that flowers but for a 
passing moment? But a man adorned with lasting accomplish¬ 
ments is hard to find. 156. 

(496) Now, fool, you mako no reply I It is said: 

His voice is broken, his face and color aro altered, his 
look is frightened, his body is easily startled; for a man 
who has committed a crime is utterly terrified by his own act. 
157. 

(497) And this is well said: 

Evil-wit and No-wit—the one is as bad as the other, I woon. 
Tho son, because ho was all too clever, caused his fathor's 
doath by smoke." 168 . 

(498) Damanaka said: “(And) how was that?" Karataka 
said: 

43 Or, “ liko-bogotten.” 

Ed**rMn, P»l\e»Unlr». II. 
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STORY 13: EVIL-WIT AND HONEST-WIT 
(499) (Once upon a time) in a certain city there were two 
merchants’ sons who wore (good) friends; and their names 
wore Evil-wit and Honest-wit. (500) They went to another 
(distant) country to seek thoir fortunes. (501) (Now) on the 
way the ono (merchant’s son) who was named Honest-wit (, 
bocauso of his merit [acquired by past deeds),) found a thousand 
(silver) dinars in a purse (where a usuror had once hidden it). 
(602) (But) ho took counsol with Evil-wit (, and thoy came to 
this decision): “We have got all wo want, (so) lot us (tako it 
and) go to our own city.’’ So they went back. (603) When 
thoy wero nearly homo, Ilonost-wit said: “Let us divide the 
dinars half and half (and lot us enter our homes and henceforth 
live in splondor in the sight of our friends and kinsmen and 
the other people).” (504) (Then) Evil-wit, whose heart harbored 
guile, said to him, in the hope of carrying out a plan of his 
own: (505) “Friend, while we have money left in common, 
our friendly relations will remain unbroken. (506) Rather let 
us take a hundred apiece and bury the rest (right here) in the 
ground, and go to our homes, and when occasion arises here¬ 
after, we will come and take hence the little that we need.” 
(507) The other replied: “As you say.” So they did as suggested, 
and hid the rest of the money carefully in the ground at the 
foot of a tree, and went to their homes. (508) (Now in the 
course of that year Evil-wit used up his share, becauso ho spent 
money on vicious indulgences and because his merit [acquired 
by past deeds] was scanty; and ho and Honest-wit took more 
money from tho store and divided it, a hundred apiece. And 
by the end of the second year this also was usod up in tho 
same way.) (509) Hereupon Evil-wit thot: (610) “(If I divide 
with him again [and wo tako] a hundred apioce, tho remaining 
four hundred will bo too littlo to bo worth stealing.) I will 
(take tho six [hundred] that are left and) make them all mine.” 
(611) So deciding he wont by himself and took away tho storo 
of monoy and smoothed over tho ground where it had been. 

(512) (And) not more than a month lator he (wont and) said 
to Honest-wit (without waiting for a suggestion from him): 

(513) “Friend, I have a hill to meet; (come,) let us divide 
equally tho monoy that is left.” (614) And when Honest-wit 
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agreed, they went together to that place and began to dig. (515) 
And when the ground was dug open and the money was not to 
bo found, (516) then Evil-wit (in his impudence did not wait for 
his friend to say anything, but) beat his own head with a stono 
and said in great oxcitcmont: (517) “O Honest-wit! You must 
have stolon this mouoy (and no other. Now givo mo half of 
it)!" (618) Said the other: “I am not tho man to commit such 
a theft. You havo stolen it.” (619) So quarreling with each 
other they wont to court. (520) And when tho case had been 
stated (and heard), tho judges arrested both of them, because 
tho matter was so obscure that it was hard to docido. (521) 
And after a space of fivo days Evil-wit declared (to the judges): 
(522) “I have a witnoss (in this matter of the dinars; now 
question him).” (623) (But) tlioy (, hoping to settle the case,) 
askt him: “Who is your witness? (Produce him.)" (524) Ife 
said: “The (very same) tree at the roots of which the money 
was placed, oven that is my witness." (525) (Then) the judges 
wore astonisht and said: “How shall a tree give evidence? 
Very well, tomorrow he shall prove his statement.” (526) And 
they let (both of) them go to their homes, taking surety from 
them. (527) (Then) Evil-wit went home and besought his father 
[saying]: (528) “ Father, the dinars are in my hands. (But) 
they dopend solely on a word from you.” (529) His father said: 
“ What am I to do about it? " (530) Said he: “You must enter 
into the trunk of that trco tonight and remain hiddon thcro. 
(531) And tomorrow when the judges put the question you 
must say: 4 Honest-wit took the money.' ” (532) (Thereupon) 
his father said: “My son, we aro ruined. For (this will not 
do. And it is well said): 

A wiso man should think of what is oxpodiont, but ho should 
also think of what is inexpedient. While tho foolish heron was 
looking on, his young wore oaton by tho mongooses.” 169. 

(533) Tho son said: “(And) how was that?" His father ropliod: 

STORY 14: HERONS, SNAKE, AND MONGOOSE 

(534) (Once upon a timo) in a certain (arjuna -)tree dwelt a 
pair of herons. (535) Now as often as they had young, (before 
their wings wero grown) they were always eaten by a (monstrous) 
snake which came up tho hollow trunk of the tree. (53C) The 
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male heron lost his senses by reason of this grief, and abstaining 
from food went to the shore of a pond and sat there (in deep 
dejection). (537) (Then) a (certain) crab saw him there and 
said: “(Uncle,) why aro you downcast (today)? " (538) Ho told 
(him) what had happonod, how his young had boon eaten. 
(639) But the crab comforted him [saying]: “(Sir,) I will toll 
you how you can kill him. (540) You know this mongoose-hole 
horo; start from it and scatter fish-meat in an unbroken lino 
up to the snako’s hole. (641) Then the mongooses will bo greedy 
for this food, and they will be suro to como and find him (thoro), 
and (because of their natural hostility 44 ) will kill him." (542) 
This plan was adopted, and the mongooses followed tho (path 
of tho) fish-meat, and (, mindful of their ancient feud,) they 
killed tho snake. (543) [But] haring onco found tho way they 
followed it and came to the nest of the herons in the tree, and 
ato the herons’ young. 

(End of Story 14) 

(544) Therefore I say: “A wise man should think of what is 
expedient ” &c. (545) Even after he had heard this story, Evil- 
wit (, blinded by avarice,) took his father by night (against 
his will) and put him in the hollow of the tree. (546) (Then) 
in the morning, after texts from the lawbooks had been read 
before the tree in the presence of the court officials, a voice 
came forth from the tree saying: “ Honest-wit took tho money." 
(647) (And) hearing this Honestrwit thot: “ How can this be? 
It is monstrous and impossible that such a thing should happen. 
I will climb tho troo itself and look into it." (548) So he lookt 
into it, and ho collected a hoap of dry wood and leaves and 
filled tho hollow of the tree and sot firo to it. (549) And (when 
it blazed up) Evil-wit’s fathor, (with his body) half burnt, 
(his eyos bursting out,) shrieking pitoously and almost dead, 
camo out (from tho hollow of tho tree) and fell on tho ground. 
(550) Then all gazed at him in astonishment, and they askt 
him: (651) (“ Tell us, what docs this mean? ") (552) (To which) 
he replied: “It is this wicked son of mine, (Evil-wit,) that has 
brought mo to this plight." (553) As he spoke these words he 

44 Snake* and mongoo*o* (ichneumon*) are proverbial enemies, like cat* 
aud mice. 
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died. (554) Then the kiug’s judges perceived the truth, and 
commanded that tho money bo given to Honest-wit, and impaled 
Evil-wit. 

(End of Story 18) 

(655) Therefore I say: " Evil-wit and No-wit " &c. (55G) And 
aftor tolling this story Karalaka said again (to Damanaka): 
“(Out upon you, fool!) You have shown yourself much too 
clover; you have burnt your own household. And this is well 
said: 

Rivers como to an end in salt water, friendly hearts como 
to an end in women’s quarrels, a secrot comes to au end in a 
tattler, and families como to an end in evil sons. 160. 

(557) (Moroovor,) if a man has two tongues in a single mouth, 
who would trust him? (And it is said:) 

Double-tongued and terrifying, utterly cruel and pitiless,—a 
scoundrel’s mouth, like a serpent's, does nothing but harm. 161. 

(558) (Now) this action of yours endangers me also. How so? 

Do not trust a malicious man because you have long been 

intimate with him. A serpent will still bite, tho it may have 
been kept and tended a long time. 162. 

An honest wise man should be cultivated; with a crafty wise 
man one should be on his guard; an honest fool, however, is 
to be treated with compassion; while a crafty fool should bo 
shunned utterly. 163. 

(659) (Your performances have not only ruined your own 
family, but you havo now committed an offense against your 
lord as well.) (560) Therefore, sinco you have reduced your 
(own) lord to this plight, anyone else would bo as a blade of 
grass in your eyes. And it is said: 

Whore mice oat a balance made of a thousand [pounds] of 
iron, there a falcon might carry off an olophant; why bo sur¬ 
prised At [its carrying off] a hoy?" 164. 

(561) Damanaka said: "(And) how was that?" Said the other: 

STORY 15: IRON-EATING MICE 

(562) In a certain town tlicro was a merchant's son who had 
lost his monoy. (563) Ho set out for a far country to seek 
his fortune. (564) (And) he had (in his house) a balance made 
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of a thousand palas 46 of iron (which ho had inherited from 
his ancestors). (565) (And) lie deposited this with another 
merchant’s son and went into a far country (to seek his fortune). 
(566) And because his luck was bad ho returned without having 
mado anything (oven aftor trying a long time); and he askt 
from that (other merchant] the lmlanco (which ho had deposited 
with him). (567) But ho (being avaricious) said: “That (balance) 
has boon eaten by mice.’' (568) (Then) the other thot: “(This 
is a strange thing!) How can mice oat a balance made of a 
thousand [pounds] of iron?” (569) And smiling inwardly ho 
said: “ Of course! Quito natural! (For) iron is (stimulating and) 
sweet (and soft); why should not the mice eat it? ” So he 
assented in words. (570) But the other, greatly delighted at 
heart, (began to offer him hospitality, with washing of the feet 
and so on, and) invited him to dinner. (571) (And there was 
a river not far from his house. Thither,) when the guest set 
out to bathe, his host also sent his (only) son (after him) with 
myrobalan-fruits and a bathrobe. (572) But the other, after bathing, 
(on his way back) hid the boy safely away in another friend's 
house and returned to the merchant’s house. (573) And the 
merchant askt him: (574) “ Where is my son that I sent after 
you? (He has not come back to my house.) ” (575) (Then) he 
replied: “ He was carried off by a falcon.” (576) Upon hearing 
this he was (greatly) dismayed, and (seized him harshly by 
the arm and) draggod him into court. (577) And he said: 
“Help! (Help!) This man (is a villain and) has hidden my son 
(somewhere)." (578) And the judges askt him (: “ What about 
this? What have you to say?”) (679) lie said (smiling): “Ho 
was carriod off by a falcon.” (580) (Then) they (wore astonisht 
and) said: “(That is unheard-of!) How can a falcon carry off 
a boy? " (681) Said ho: “ What is there strange in that? 

Whero mice oat a balanco mado of a thousand [pounds] of 
iron, thero a falcon might carry off an elephant; why bo sur¬ 
prised at [its carrying off] a boy? ” 165. 

(682) Hearing this, and having learned the facts, the judges 
said: “Give him his balanco (of a thousand [pounds] of iron), 

«* Most versions specify no unit of woight; the two Sanskrit ones which 
mention a unit agree on tho pala, which is really only a fraction (not far 
from a uuartor) of a pound. 
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and then lie on his part will bring back the boy.” (Thereupon 
they both did so.) 

(Knd of Story 16) 

(583) Therefore I say: “[Whore mice eat] a balance of a 
thousand [pounds] of iron " &c. (584) “(So what is the use of 
instructing you, since you are as void of understanding as a 
boast?) Wisdom spreads in a learned man, oil on wator, (poison 
in the blood,) intimacy among the good, (affection among fond 
women,) a secret among the base, and nobility in the world of 
the distinguisht. (Because:) 

A man’s nobility lies not in the regulations of his caste 46 ; 
the fame of mortals has its roots in their conduct. Disrepute, 
which brings in its train a whole network of disasters, hundreds 
of them, pursues the ungrateful in this world and in the next. 166. 

(585) And as for your (constant) hostility 47 to all who show the 
finest qualities, this also is due to your natural temper. How so? 

As a rule in this world the base-born cease not to envy men of 
noble birth; those who are unlucky [in love] envy a favorite of 
women; stingy men envy the generous, dishonest men the honest, 
mean men the glorious; those who are afflicted with ugliness 
envy the beautiful; the poor envy the well-to-do, and fools envy 
him who is verst in all manner of learning. 167. And after all: 

It is worth while to instruct a man only if he understands 
what has once been said. But you are dull as a stone; what 
profit is there in instructing you? 168. 

(586) (Moreover, 0 fool,) it is not wiso oven to remain in 
your company. (Otherwise thru association with you some harm 
may perchance come to mo too. And it is said:) 

By associating with good and evil persons a man acquiros the 
virtues and vicos [which thoy possess], oven as tho wind blowing 
ovor different placos takes along good and bad odors. 169. 

(You are skillful only in malice, and a destroyer of friendship; 
nothing can turn out well whoro such as you aro in control. 170.) 

(587) And also: (Malicious mon got no advantage for them¬ 
selves, but only ruin. Even in dire straits tho righteous never 
attempt anything that should not be done. For thus [it is said]:) 

*« Or, " family.” 

«* HertePa text and translation (TantrAkhylyika A 119) aro both wrong. 
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What should not bo done should positively not be done; a wise 
man should not set his mind upon it. For ovon if tormented with 
extreme thirst, men do not drink water that lies in the road." 171. 

(688) So speaking Karalaka doparted from his presence. 
(589) Now when Pingalaka had killod Saihjlvaka, (690) his 
anger was coolod; ho (wipod his blood-stained hand, and) said, 
sighing, tormented with griof and full of repentance: (591) 
“Alas! It is a (vory) wrong thing that I have done in killing 
Saihjlvaka, who was like my other self. And it is said: 

As to the loss of a parcel of excellent land, or the loss of 
a wise servant—the loss of servants is the doath of kings; lost 
land is more oasily regainod than sorvants.” 172. 

(592) . (And) when Damanaka saw him (, Pingalaka,) thus 
(lamenting and) overcome with grief, he (crept up to him 
stealthily and) said: “ Is this proper, (or is it good policy,) to 
grieve because you have killed your rival? And it is said: 

Be he father or brother, bo he son or friend—he that threatens 
a king’s life must be killed, if the king will prosper. 173. 

A tender-hearted king, a brahman that eats everything, 48 a 
disobedient woman, an ill-natured friend, a refractory servant, 
a negligent official—these must be shunned, and one who shows 
no gratitude. 174. 

(Go even a long journey where pleasure awaits you; ask a 
wise person, tho he be a child; give your very body to one in 
need who asks for it; cut off your vory arm if it offend you. 175.) 

(593) (And, you know, the morality which is common to 
ordinary mortals is not required of kings. And it is said:) 

A kingdom cannot bo rulod according to the common standards 
of men. For what are vices in men [in general], the same are 
virtues in a king. 176. And also: 

True and false, harsh and gentle in speech, savage and at 
tho same time compassionate, avaricious and generous, lavish in 
sponding yet taking in great amounts of wealth from many 
sources—like a harlot, tho conduct of kings is changoful." 177. 

(594) Being thus consolod by Damanaka, Pingalaka recovered 
his composure (and continued to enjoy the pleasures of 
sovereignty as before, with Damanaka as his minister). 

Hero onda tho First Book, callod the Separation of Frionds. 

4 * Not obaerring tho caate regulations of diot. 
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THE WINNING OF FRIENDS, OR, THE DOVE, 
CROW, MOUSE, TORTOISE, AND DEER 

(1) Now hero begins this, the second booh, callod tho Winning 
of Friends, of which this is the opening stanza: 

Without resources or property, tho intelligent and friendly- 
minded soon gain their ends, like tho crow, the tortoise, the 
deer, and tho niouso. 1. 

(2) The king's sons said: “How was that?" Vi^uSarraan 
told this story: 

(3) There was in the south-country a city named Mahilaropya. 

(4) Not far from it was a great silk-cotton tree, with a mighty 
trunk and numerous branches. (Birds came from all parts and 
spent the night in it.) (5) And in it dwelt a crow named Light¬ 
wing. (6) Once he went out to get food early in the morning, 
and saw coming near the tree a fowler of ferocious aspect; 
(his fingers and toes were crackt and his body was shaggy;) 
he carried a staff and a net in his hand, and seemed like Death’s 
double. And when the crow saw him he was perturbed at heart 
and thot: (7) “ What does this wretch mean to do? Is it I whom 
he seeks to injure, or has he somo other purpose?” So ho 
stayed thero and watcht. (8) But tho hunter came up to tho 
troo, spread out tho not, scattered kernels of grain, and placod 
himself in hiding not far away. (9) Now a dove-king named 
Brightncck, with a following of a thousand doves, as ho was 
flying around there in tho air, spied those kornols. (10) Ho 
succumbed to tho temptation and flew down into tho net to got 
the food, and was caught by tho moshos of cords, along with 
his whole following. (11) But tho hunter was delighted at this 
sight and ran forward (brandishing his club). (12) Now Bright- 
neck's followers were fluttering about this way and that, and 
were pulling the net in various directions with their beaks and 
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feet; and (seeing this) Brightnock said to them: (13) “This is 
a (groat) disaster (that has fallen upon us). There is only one 
moans’of safety in this case: wo must alT work in concord and 
fly up (into the air) and go far away. Otherwise wo cannot 
carry off tho not.” (14) And so they did (, hoping to save their 
lives); they carriod off the not and put behind them tho distance 
of an arrow-shot, flying upward into tho heavens, and then sot 
off thru the air. (15) But tho hunter, when he saw his not 
carried off by tho birds, thot: "This is an unheard-of thing! 
and ho ran along with upturned face, thinking: 

" While these birds aro united, to bo sure, they can carry 
off my net; but when they begin to disagroe, then thoy will 
come into my powor.” 2. 

(16) But wlion Brightnock saw him (, the cruel wretch,) 
following, ho began to go faster. (17) Lightwing for his part 
gave up all thot of food and followed (hard) after the flock 
of doves, moved by curiosity, and thinking: “What will this 
wretch do about the doves? ” (18) But Brightneck, realizing 
the hunter’s purpose, said to his companions: “This wretch of 
a hunter is following us and has not given up hope. So tho 
best thing for us is simply to get out of his sight. Wo must 
(fly up very high and) travel over rugged country, over hills 
and woods.” (19) So the birds flew out of sight (taking the 
net with them). Then tho hunter, perceiving that they had gone 
out of his sight, gave up hope and turned back. (20) But when 
Brightnock saw that he had turned back, he said to them: 
(21) “ (Look you, that wretch of a huntor has turned back. So) 
it is better for us (also to turn back and) to go straight to 
Mahilftropya. (22) (To tho northoast of) there dwells a (dear) 
friend of mine, a mouse named Goldy. (23) Wo will go to him 
without delay; he will cut our bonds, (and ho has tho powor) 
to got us out of our trouble.” (24) “Agreed,” thoy said; and 
when they camo near Goldy’s hole thoy flew down. (26) Now 
tho shrewd Goldy, fearing mishap, had mado a hole with a 
hundred openings, and was living in it. (26) (Mis heart) being 
alarmed by the [noise of the] birds' flight, Goldy stayod in 
hiding. (27) But Brightneck went up to an entrance of tho 
hole and said: “ Friend Goldy, come here, please.” (28) (And 
hearing this) Goldy, still keeping well within (his hole-strong- 
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hold), said: “ Who aro you, Sir?” (29) The other said: “I am 
Brightneck, your friend.” (30) But when ho heard this, his 
soul was greatly rejoist (so that his hair stood on end all over 
his body), and in groat excitement he wont out, and saw 
Brightneck with his followers bound in tho thongs [of the not], 
and said in dismay: (31) “My friond, what does this moan? 
Tell me (, toll mo).” (32) Said ho: “ My friond, you aro an 
intelligent person; why do you ask such a question? (It is said:) 

Whoncosoovor, and by whatovor means, and whenever, and 
however, and whatever, and to whatovor oxtont, and whorovor, 
a man does—bo tho deed good or ovil; oven thence, and by 
that moans, and then, and thus, and that, and to that oxtent, 
and there—it comes back to him by tho power of fate.” 3. 

(33) Goldy said: " That is very true. 

From a distanco of a hundred and ten leaguos a bird sees 
hero tho carrion-flesh; that same bird, when its time arrives, 
sees not the snare-thong. 4. 

When I see how tho moon and the sun are subject to eclipse, 
and how elephants and serpents too are taken captive, and how 
wise men are poverty-stricken; verily, mighty is Fate! is my 
thot. 5. 

Tho they roam only in the air, birds come to grief; fish are 
caught by those who know how, even out of the deep water 
of the sea. Of what account are good deeds or bad conduct in 
this world, and what virtuo is there in tho attainment of good 
standing? For Fate stretches forth its arm in calamity and 
seizes even from afar." 6. 

(34) So speaking Goldy began to cut Brightneck's thong. 

(35) Brightneck said: “ My friend, (do) not (do) so; first cut 
the thongs of my followers, and afterwards mine." (36) When 
ho had said this for the socond and tho third time, Goldy said 
impatiently: (37) “ My friond, how is it that you dovoto yoursolf 
to freoing others from distross, taking no account of your own ? " 
(38) Said ho: “My friend, bo not angry. All those (poor 
wrotchcs) have deserted other leaders and attacht themselves 
to mo. So how can I fail to show thorn so much consideration, 
at least ? (39) Now before you cut my thong, you will not be 
too tired to cut theirs; while if mine were cut first you might 
perhaps become tired, sir; and that would not be right That 
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is why I spoke as I did.” (40) When he heard tins Goldy was 
ovorjoyed, and said: “I made trial of you (in speaking thus); 
[I see that] you aro rightly credited with the qualities on which 
dependants rely. 

Inasmuch as you show compassion to your dopondnnts and 
readiness to share [the same lot] with thorn, by reason of this 
your disposition you aro fit to rule over the wholo universe.” 7. 

(41) So saying ho cut all their thongs. (42) But Brightneck, 
froed from his captivity, took loavo of Goldy; and having 
received his farewell greetings ho flow up and wont with his 
following to his own homo. Goldy (for his part) entered into his 
stronghold. (43) But Lightwing, who had soon all, how Bright¬ 
neck was freed from captivity, was astonisht and reflected: 
“ How wise this Goldy is, and how powerful and woll-equipt 
his stronghold! (44) Now it would be well for mo also to make 
friends with Goldy (, like Brightneck); for I (too) might get 
caught in a net or suffer a liko misfortune.” (45) With this 
resolve he came down from the tree,- approacht the entrance 
of the hole, and called Goldy by his name (, which he had 
already learned): “ Friend Goldy (, come here, please)]” (46) 
Hearing this Goldy (thot: “ Cau it he that there is still some 
other dove who is not wholly freed, and who is calling me by 
name?” And he) said: “Who are you, Sir?" (47) Said he: 
"lamacrow named Lightwing.” (48) Hearing this Goldy lookt 
out from inside at the crow (who had come to the door of 
his hole), and said: “Go away (from this place)!” (49) The 
crow said: “ I saw how Brightneck was freed by your aid, and 
I wish to bo friends with you. (60) Such a calamity may per¬ 
chance happen to mo too, and thon I may bo sot free by your 
help. So you must (without fail) favor mo with your friendship, 
sir.” (51) Goldy said with a laugh: “ How can there bo friend¬ 
ship botwoon you and mo? 

What can't bo done, can't bo done; only that which can bo 
done can be done. A wagon will not go on water, nor a ship 
on dry land. 8. 

A wise man should try to join only things which can be 
joined in this world. I am [your] food; you, sir, aro [my] 
eater; how shall there bo friendship [between us]?” 9. 

(52) The crow said: 
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“Even if I ate you I should not got much food; while by 
lotting you live I might save my own life, even as Brightneck 
did, noble sir. 10. 

(53) Thoroforo it is not right that you, sir, should scorn my 
request. 

Trust may be placed oven in boasts, and an alliance with 
them resolved upon, if they aro righteous, by reason of their 
good character, as with you .and Brightneck. 11. 

The soul of a righteous person, oven tho ho bo offended, 
does not suffer change; for tho water of the ocean cannot bo 
heated with a torch of straw. 12. 

Your noble qualities spread themselves abroad oven without 
being celebrated; fragrant jasmine, oven when covered up, yet 
exhales perfume.” 13. 

(54) (Hearing this) Goldy said: “ (Sir,) you aro fickle (by 
your very nature. And it is said): 

The fickle person is not faithful to himself; how can be be 
faithful to others? Therefore the fickle person is sure to ruin 
all undertakings. 14. 

(55) (Therefore leave this place, where you are blocking my 
stronghold).” (56) Said he: “(Friend,) why these (harsh words 
about fickle and not fickle)? (I have been so attracted by your 
excellent qualities, sir, that) I must without fail make friends 
with you (; this is my firm resolve).” (57) Goldy said: “Why, 
how can I niako friends with you who aro my enemy? And 
it is said: 

One should by no means mako an alliance with an enomy, 
oven tho tho bond bo very close; water, tho hoated very hot, 
still puts out fire.” 15. 

(58) Tho crow said: “ Why, I novor so much as saw you 
before; how can I bo your enemy? So why talk nonsonso?” 
(59) (Then) Goldy (smiled and) said: “My dear sir, you must 
know that thoro aro two kinds of enmity in this world, ns the 
hooks explain, natural and casual. And you aro my natural 
onomy.” Tho crow said: “Well, I should like to hear tho 
distinguishing marks of tho two kinds of enmity. (So toll me.) ” 
Said he: “ Well, casual onmity is produced by a specific cause, 
and it is removed by an act of kindness suited to tho cause; 
while innate onmity, on tho other hand, is novor removed by 
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any moans. (And) this innate enmity, again, is of two kinds, 
one-sided enmity and mutual enmity.” The crow said: “What 
is the distinction betwoon them?" Said be: “If either may 
slay the other and oithor may ho devoured by the othor, that 
is mutual enmity, because the injury is mutual; as in the case 
of the lion and the elephant. But if one slays and devours [the 
othor] for no previous causo, and the othor does him no injury, 
harms him not and devours him not, that is one-sided onmity, 
duo to no cause; as in the case of (the horse and the buffalo,) 
the cat and the mouso, the sorpont and the mongoose. What 
injury does (the horse do to the buffalo, or) the serpent (do) 
to the mongoose, or the mouso to the cat?—So why speak of 
making an alliance which is utterly impossible? Moreover: 

‘He is my friend,’ you say? What reliance can you place 
in an evil man for that reason? *1 have done a great deal for 
him'—that is of no avail. ‘ He is a kinsman'—that is a thread¬ 
bare tale. For people are controlled by the merest bit of coin. 
16. (And again:) 

Tho lie may have been cherisht and favored with many 
benefits, dearly loved, and saved from countless mishaps, because 
of his evil nature an unrighteous man does not beget the smallest 
particle of confidence; he is like a snake sleeping in one’s 
bosom. 17. 

If a man, oven with a great store of wealth, 1 puts trust in 
enemies, or in & wife that has no affection for him, his life is 
ended then and there. 18. 

But one who is willing to make an alliance again with a 
friend that has once proved false, receives deatli unto himself, 
as a’shc-mulo that receives tho seed.* 19. 

It is no causo for trust that you have givon no offonso. For 
malicious men are a source of danger evon to tho noble.” 20. 

(60) Tho crow said: “I have hoard all that. But nevertheless 
I am going to make friends with you wholosoulodly. (And this 
is possiblo.) For it is said: 

1 Tint ia, according to Ilortol, ovon if lie aliowora wooltli upon them. 
But perhaps rathor, oven if ho bo vory woll provided with worldly goods, 
which would make his fall tho less to bo expocted. 

* Tho traditional Hindu belief ia that sho-mulo* can foal, but at the coat 
of llioir lives. 
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Union of nil metals results from their melting:, of beasts and 
birds from a specific cnuse, of fools from fear and avarice, 
[but] of the righteous from more sight [of one another! 21. 
(How then?) 

Like an earthen vessel a base man is easily sundered and 
hard to put together, but a righteous man is liko a golden 
vessel, hard to sundor, but easy to put together. 22. 

(61) Whom elso than you, sir, could I find markt by these 
virtues? So it is fitting, in spite of what you say, that you 
should unite with me. If you do not, I will starve myself to 
death at your door." (62) (Hearing this) Ooldy said: 11 You 
have convinst mo; (so) be it as you wish. (63) But 1 spoke 
as I did (to tost your disposition,) so that, if now you should 
slay me, at least you might not think that I was a fool and 
that you had got the better of me by cleverness of wit. (Sinco 
I- have proved this to you,) now my head is in your lap." 
(64) So saying he began to come out; but when he had come 
out only a little, (half way,) he stopt again. (65) (Then) the 
crow said: "(My friend,) is there even yet something that 
makes you distrust mo, so that you do not come out of your 
stronghold?" (66) Said he: "(I have something that I must 
say.) For in this world people live either according to the 
heart or with an eye to profit. (These two are opposed to 
each other.) Union with the heart is advantageous; hut not 
[union for] profit. A man may offer abundant sesame-grains 
to partridges, but he docs it in ordor to destroy them; is that 
meant as a favor to them? Is it not rather to slay them utterly? 

Benefit is no proof of friendship, nor is injury a sure sign 
of enmity. Tho only determining factor in this caso is tho 
heart—whothor it is good or ovil. 23. 

(67) Now that I havo como to know your heart I havo no 

fear of you. But yot somo other friend of yours might por- 
chanco destroy mo whilo I am off my guard." (To which) tho 
othor replied: / 

“ A friend that is acquired by destroying a virtuous friend 
—bim one should cast out, liko millet that chokes tho hills of 
rice." 24. 

(68) And hearing this [Goldy] (quickly) came out, and they 
(respectfully) greeted each other. 
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Forming a friendship close and inseparable as the nails and 
the flesh [of the fingers], the mouse and the crow entered into 
an alliance, recognizing the samo friends and foos. 25. 

(69) They stayed thero some time; and after Goldy had 
ontertained the crow with food, he took leave of him, and 
entered his homo; and the crow too wont his way. (70) But 
Lightwing went into a (certain) forost thicket and saw there 
a wild buffalo that had been killed by a tiger; and (when ho 
had oaton as much as ho pleased on the spot,) ho took a piece 
of the meat and wont (straight) to Goldy, and called to him: 
"(Como here, come hero, friend Goldy,) eat this meat that I 
have brought you. 1 ' (71) And Goldy too had diligently pre¬ 
pared a (very) large heap of (huskt) millet-kernels for the 
crow, and he said: "My friend, eaj those kernols, which I 
have gathered for you by my own efforts.” (72) (And) then, 
tho both had eaten enuf, each ate [what was offered] to show 
his love for the other. And day by day they spent their time in 
friendship (such as the world rarely sees, exchanging courteous 
inquiries and talking confidentially with each other). (73) Now 
once upon a time the crow came and said to Goldy: (74) 
“Friend (Goldy), I am leaving this place and going elsewhere.” 
(Said he: "Friend, what for?" The other replied.': “Because 
I am tired of this life." Goldy replied: “Why so?" Said he:) 

(76) “ Every day I have to get nourishment for my beak; and 
we birds are in terror of being caught in nets, a mishap which 
we see happening ever and anon. So I am done with this 
manner of living.” (Goldy said: "Then whither will you go? ” 
Ho replied:) (76) " Not far from hero, in a forost (thicket), 
there is a largo lako. Thero dwells a dear friend of mine, a 
tortoiso named Sluggish (, whoso friendship I won long ago). 

(77) And ho will support me with fish and other dainty foods; 
I shall pass tho time with him in comfort, undisturbed." (78) 
Hearing this Goldy said: "I too will go with you, sir; I too 
am tirod of lifo in this placo.” (79) Said tho crow: "And why 
aro you tirod of lifo?” (80) Goldy said: "(Well,) it is a long 
story; after wo have come to that place, I will toll (you all 
of) it.” (81) While ho was yet speaking the crow pickt up his 
friend in his beak and carried him to (that) largo lake. (82) 
Now Sluggish saw (from a distance) tho crow approaching 
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(with the mouse). Being prudent, 8 ho wondered who it was, 
and, to be on tho safe side, (jumpt off from the shore and) 
dived into the water. (83) Lightwing in turn was frightened 
by tho splash in the water, and (wondering what it meant) ho 
sot Goldy down again on the beach and flow up into a (largo) 
treo (to reconnoitre). And (perching on tho troo) ho said: (84) 
“(Ho,) Sluggish, como hero (, come hero)! I am your friend 
tho crow (named Lightwing), and I have como here eager [to 
see you] after this long absence. So como and ombrace mo." 
(85) When Sluggish hoard this and understood what it moant, 
(his flesh bristled with joy and his eyes wore suffused with 
glad tears. And) ho came out quickly from tho water, saying: 
"Forgive my offense that I did not know you." And ho 
embraced Lightwing, who came down from the tree. (86) 
And after ho had joyfully offored hospitality to both of them, 
ho askt the crow: "(Comrade,) whence do you come? How 
is it that you have como with a mouse to an uninhabited 
forest? And who is this mouse?" (87) Tho crow said: 
"(Comrade,) this mouse is named Goldy. Only one who 
had a thousand tongues could describe (in due fashion) tho 
extent of his virtues—blessings on him! (And well has this 
been said:) 

Is it not characteristic of the noble that their affections last 
till the end of their lives, that their anger is gone in a moment, 
and that their generous deeds are quite unselfish?" 20. 

(88) So saying he told (him) tho whole story of Brightnock's 
liberation and of his own alliance with the mouse. (89) But 
when Sluggish hoard this praise of Goldy’s good qualities, ho 
was astonisht, and askt Goldy: "(Now) why did you beeomo 
so tired of life, (or what manner of ill-usago did you suffor,) 
that you wore moved to abanbon your native land (aud your 
frionds, kinsmen, and spouse)?" (90) Tho crow said: “I too 
askt him this very question before; (hut) ho said tho story was 
too long and ho would toll it (when ho arrived) at this placo; 
(and ho has not [yet] told it ovon to me.) So now, friend 
Goldy, tell us (both togothor why you bocamo tired of life)." 
(Then) Goldy told his story: 

3 Literally, “ knowing time* and places 

EdjcrWn, ra&catantra. 11. 22 
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STORY 1; MOUSE AND TWO MONKS 
(91) (In tho south country) there is a city named Mahilaropya. 
Not far from it is a monk's hermitage, and in it dwelt a monk 
named Tuft-car. (92) And at begging-time ho was wont to get 
his alms-bowl filled from that city with various dainties (, con¬ 
taining driod sugar and molasses and pomegranates, and doliejous 
with sticky substances). Then he would return to his hermitage 
and, having (formally) broken his fast, would put away the 
food that was loft from the meal 4 (carefully concealed) in his 
alms-bowl for his servants who came in the morning, and 
would hang this (alms-bowl) on a wall-peg and go to sleep 
(when night came). (93) And I would jump up every day and 
cat that food; and I and my followers lived on it. (94) The 
monk was in despair because I kept eating it, however care¬ 
fully ho put it away. In his dread of me ho kept moving it 
from one place to another and yet higher place; but in spito 
of all I had no trouble in getting it and eatiug it. (95) Now 
(while this was going on, after some time) it happened that 
a (dear) friend of his, a monk named Fat-paunch, 5 came to 
him (to be his guest). (96) Tuft-ear received him with the 
proper forms of welcome; aud when he had performed religious 
rites in due fashion,® (97) (then) in the evening he sat on his 
couch and aslct Fat-paunch, who had gone to bed: “ Sinco 
the time when you and I parted, sir, what various regions, or 
penance-groves have you wandered thru?" (98) The other 
began his story: "It was on the festival of the full moon of 
the month Ktlrttika, when wo had been bathing at the oxaltcd 
pilgrimage-place of Pu?kara, that I was parted from you bocauso 
of the great crowd of people. Aftor that I wandered all up 
and down the Ganges, to Hardwar, Allahabad, Benares, and 
other [places of pilgrimage]; in short, I visited tho wholo oarth, 

4 Thli wu a violation of tho rulo* for monk*, who wore forblddon to 
accopt more food than tlioy could oat at tho time. Both monk* in this *tory 
nro ropro*ontod tliruout a* hypocrite*; coniparo tho noxt two note*. 

8 Literally, " Big-buttocks ". 

8 Eithor thin is an ironical expression for “ aftor thoy had eaten a hearty 
meal” (monk* woro supposed to oat very littlo nnd very limply); or olso 
(a* indicatod by certain version*) tho original may liavo contained a phm*o 
of that meaning, in*toad of tho nhra*e translated abovo. 
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from sea to sea.” (99) And whilo ho was in tho midst of tho 
story, Tuft-ear kept constantly striking tho alms-bowl with 
a split-bamboo stick and making it ring, to frighten mo away. 
(100) This interfered with tho tolling of tho story, so that Fat- 
paunch was angered and said: (101) “I am doing you a courtesy 
by tolling you my story, sir; why aro you so discourteous (and 
apparently insolent) as to soom bored with my talo and to fix 
your mind on something else?” (102) Tuft-car (was embarrast 
and) said: “My friend, do not bo angry; I am not bored; but 
look, this mouse, my enemy, is always jumping up and roaching 
my alms-bowl, no matter how high I hang it, and ho oats tho 
romains of tho alms in it. (And I cannot prevent him in any 
way.) (103) 1 keep striking tho alms-bowl over and anon with 
this split bamboo to frighten away that mouse; that is tho 
only reason.' (104) Said he: “Is this the only mouse here, or 
aro there other mice too? ” (105) He replied: “ I do not trouble 
about other mice; it is just this one scoundrel that is forever 
tricking me, like a sorcerer." (106) (Hearing this) the other 
replied: “Such power does not belong to a mere mouse; (no,) 
there must be some reason for this. (And it is said:) 

Not for nothing does Mother &tij<}ill trade sesame for 
sesame, huskt for likewise huskt; there must be some reason fur 
this." 27. 

(107) Tuft-car said: “And how was that?" Said he: 

STORY 2: HUSKT FOR IIUSKT SESAME 

(108) Onco when tho rainy-season was at hand, I ontreated 
lodging of a brahman in a certain town (, that I might got a 
fixt homo). 7 And I abode in his houso. (109) Now one day I 
awoke towards morning and hoard the brahman and his wifo 
talking behind their screon; and I listened to what they said. 
Tho brahman was saying: (110) “(Wifo,) tomorrow will bo a 
day of the moon’s change; so do you offer hospitality to brah¬ 
mans, to tho best of our ability." (Ill) Sho replied (in a very 
shrowish tone of voice): “How can you ontertain brahmans, 
when you are so hopelessly poor!" (112) When sho said this 
to him, (he felt as if ho wero plunged into a well, and had 

’ During the rain*, when wandoring is not cuatomary. 
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bow.” (124) So saying ho took the cord of tho bow in his 
mouth and began to oat (the sinow). (125) (Whereupon) as the 
cord was sovorcd he was piorst (by tho bow) in tho throat, 8 
and porisht. 

(End of 8tory 8) 

(12G) Therefore I say: “Always bo thrifty” Ac. (127) (And 
hearing this) the brahman’s wife said: “(Well then,) I have a 
bit of sesame and a littlo rice; (128) do you got up oarly in 
tho morning and go to tho woods and got firewood and kuia - 
grass and tho othor things noodod, and I (along with this pupil 
[of yours], KAmandaki,) will prepare a gruel for throo brahmans.” 
(129) So in the morning she huskt the sesame and spread it 
out in tho sunlight, setting Kflmandaki in chargo of it and 
telling him to watch it. (130) Thereupon, while she was busy 
with household duties, (Kflmandaki failed to pay attention, and) 
a dog came and nibbled at the sesame and defiled" it. (131) 
Seeing this she said: “Kflmandaki, this is a bad thing that has 
happened; it will keep us from entertaining the brahmans. 
(132) But after all—go you and exchange this sesame (, huskt 
as it is,) for black sesame, and come back (quickly; I will 
make a black gruel instead).” (133) This was done, and 
Kflmandaki came to the very samo house which I had entered 
to beg alms, and tried to exchango tho sesame (saying: “Take 
this sesame!”). (134) Whilo the trade was in process, tho master 
of tho house came in, and said: “On what terms are you 
trading this sesame?” She said to him: “I have got sosame 
of "equal value, white for black.” Then ho (smiled and) said: 
“Thoro must bo some reason for this." Therefore I say: “Not 
for nothing does Mothor ^ip^ill”, Ac. 

(End of 8tory 2) 

(135) Wlion tho monk had told this story ho said: “Tuft- 
car, in this caso too thoro must bo somo reason why this mouse 
has such irresistible powor and can oat tho alms [-food]. (136) 

* Literally "palate(aomo versions road “mouth", “nock", "broaat", 
“hoart"). 

9 Tho sftinmo was dofilod because it had boon toucht by a dog, an unclean 
animal. See Addenda ot Corrigenda to Volume I. 
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Have you porchance a spade?” Said ho: “ Certainly I have (; 
hero is one all made of iron, with a fine handle).” (137) And 
when it was brought to him ho (tied on his girdle and sot his 
lips firmly and) demanded: "By what way does ho come?” 
And boing told this he started to dig up my hole (with the 
spade). (138) Now at the very beginning I had overhoard their 
private talk and, boing curious, I had stopt to listen (, giving 
up all thot of food). (139) But when ho began to search out 
ray stronghold, then I realized: “This villain has discovered 
the entrance to my hole.” (140) I had got possession of some 
gold that had been placed there long ago (by a usurer), and 
by its power I felt myself strong. (141) But that villain traced 
the way to my hole and found the money and took it, and 
returned to the hermitage, and said to Tuft-ear: “This, priest, 
is that gold of his; it is by the power of this 10 that he jumps 
up even to an [otherwise] impossible place.” And they divided 
it half and half aud sat down and took their ease. (142) 
Having suffered this disaster I thot: “If perchance they should 
make a light while I am here, they would surely catch me 
and kill me.” So I left that place and located my stronghold 
elsewhere. (143) And the other [mice], who were my followers, 
came and said to me: “Sir Goldy, we that live with you are 
grievously hungry; wo have not a singlo bite of anything to 
eat; even at the end of the day we have not found anything. 
So be good enuf to get us something to eat this very day.” 
(144) I agre'ed, and wont with them to the hermitage. (145) 
Thon Tuft-car heard the noise of my followers, and once more 
he began to strike the alms-howl with the split-bamboo stTck. 
(146) His friend said to him: “The mouse is undone now; 
why do you keop swinging your stick from timo to time oven 
yet? (Stop it; havo done!)” (147) (Thon) the monk replied: 
“My friond, this mouse, my enemy, keeps coming back again 
and again. (148) (For fear of him I am doing so.)” Thon the 
guost smiled and said:' “(Friend,) bo not afraid, his power of 
jumping up has departed along with his money. (For) this is 
the unvarying rulo with all living beings.” (149) Now when I 
heard this (I was enragod, and) I jumpt with all my might in 

10 Or, with the reading- pxronthotiiod in the text, "it ia just by the power 
of liia heart." 
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the direction of the alms-bowl; but nevertheless I failed to 
roach it, and fell to the ground. Then ho, my enemy, seeing 
mo, (taught and) said to Tuft-ear: “(See, my friend, seo! 'Tis 
a sight worth seeing. For it is said:) 

By wealth it is that ovory man becomes poworful, and by 
wealth lie bocomos learned; behold how this villain of a mouse 
has become like his own kind again. 30. 

(150) (So sleep undisturbed;) the cause of his power of jump¬ 
ing up lias past into our hands (alone)." (151) Hearing this I 
reflected (in my heart): “It is the truth that ho has spoken. 
(For now) my power is diminisht (and my courago and vigor 
are lost), and even to get my food I have not the powor to 
jump up (so much as a finger's length)." (152) And I heard 
how my followers wore murmuring to each other: “Come, let 
us depart; this fellow cannot oven support his own belly, to say 
nothing of other people’s. (So what is the use of waiting on him?)” 
(153) (Then I went to my own abode, thinking “So far it has 
gone!And in the morning) every one of them went over to my 
rivals (, saying "That fellow is poor!"). That was the way my 
followers behaved; not one of them came to see me. And when I 
lookt, those same followers of mine, seeing me before their very 
eyes, were playing with my rivals, shouting cheerfully to each 
other and clapping their hands. And I reflected: “So it goes! 

Ho who has money has friends; he who has money lias 
kinsmen; ho who has money is a man in the world; and ho 
who has money is a scholar. 31. (And again:) 

When a man is stript of wealth, and his understanding is 
woak, all his undertakings fail, liko little brooks in sumraor. 32. 

When a man is doprivod of money, his frionds desert him, 
and his sons, and his wife, and his brothers. When lie gots 
rich, back they come to him again. For monoy is a man’s [onlyj 
kinsman in this world. 33. 

Empty is the house of a man without a son; empty is the 
heart of a man who has not a faithful friend; ompty are [all] 
quarters for a fool; everything is empty for a poor man. 34. 

Yio has the same faculties unimpaired, the same name, the 
same mind uninjured, the same voice; he is the same man, and 
yet, when he loses the radiance of wealth, he suddenly bocomcs 
another: a curious thing is this. 35. 
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(154) (So what now would it bo best for mo to do, in my 
present plight?) Since (the fruit of my past deeds has turned 
out thus, and) I havo lost my money, it is by all means best 
for mo to stay no longer in this place. (And it is said:) 

Lot a mAn dwell in a placo that is honorable, and not cleave 
to one that is dishonorable. Let him shun oven a celestial 
palaco" in association with gods, if it bo not honorable.” 3G. 

(155) (But after saying this I reflected further as follows:) 
*« Shall I then beg for alms of some ono? Nay, that would bo 
worse yet; it would moan the lifo of a beggar. For: 

A crookod tree that grows in salty earth, gnawed by worms, 
its bark stript off by a forest fire,—even its existence is bettor 
than a beggar’s. 37. 

Stammoring in the throat, sweat on the countenance, pallor 
and trembling—the same signs that mark a dying man mark 

also a beggar. 38. . 

It is the homo of wretchedness; it steals away the mind; it 
breods false suspicions; it is a synonym of death, the dwelling- 
place of misery, the chief store-house of apprehensions; it is 
insignificance incarnate, the seat of disasters, and robs the 
proud of their dignity; all this is what the beggar’s estato 
means for the wise. I cannot see that it is anything else than 
hell. 39. And again: 

Without wealth a man becomes diffident; afflicted with diffi¬ 
dence, he loses his dignity; without dignity, he is ill-used; from 
ill-usage he comes to despair; despairing, ho becomes a prey 
to anguish; if his soul is in anguish his mind gives way; when 
his mind is gone ho goes to ruin. Behold, poverty is the source 
of ail woes! 40. Likewise: 

Better to thrust both hands into the onraged jaws of a serpent; 
bottor also to drink poison and go to sleop in tho houso of 
Doath; bettor to throw oneself down from tho brow of a lofty 
mountain and bo dasht in a hundrod piocos—than to make 
oneself comfortable on money begged from base mon. 41. 

It is better that a man who has lost his means should fcod 
tho firo with his life, than to bog of a mean and churlish 
man. 42. 

11 Vimana: the word is also, punningly, understood an moaning "lacking 
in honor" (vt+m&na). 
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(156) (And) now, since things have come to sucli a pass, 
by what (other) means could I possibly keep alive? By theft 
perhaps? But that also is worse yet, for it means taking the 
goods of another. Because: 

Bettor to keep silence than to speak a word that is falso; 
bottor to bo a ounuch than to go after another's wife; hotter 
to give up the breath of life than to tako delight in slander; 
bettor to live on alms than to enjoy goods stolen from others. 43. 

(157) Then shall I support myself by the doles of charity? 
That would be terrible; that also is a second gate of death. (For:) 

For a sick man, for ono in long exile, for one who eats 
another’s bread, and for ono who sloeps in another’s houso, to 
he alive is death, and death for them is rest. 44. 

(158) Therefore it is clear that I must get back that same 
money (which Fat-paunch stole). For I saw how those two 
scoundrels put the casket of money under their pillow. I will 
bring that wealth back to my own stronghold, so that I may 
once more get the sovereignty that was formerly mine, by the 
marvelous power of the money." (159) (And) so thinking I went 
there in the night, and while he was sound asleep I (crept up 
and) made a hole in the casket. (160) But just then the monk 
awoke, and straightway ho hit mo on the head with his stick 
(of split-bamboo). (161) With a remnant of my life left, I made 
shift to get away (and returned to my hole) without being 
killed. (162) Yet once more, after a long time, my hopes revived 
and I took courage and crept up near the dinars; hut lie struck 
mo such a merciless blow on the head with his club that to 
this very day I shudder at the sight of such people even in 
droams. And soo this wound on my hoad, which was mado at 
that time! And this is woll said: 

When a man gets into a dire calamity, so that he runs a 
risk of losing his life outright, in the face of present dangor 
ho will know nothing of hateful riches, and longs [only] for 
his lifo. But when he is saved, then for the sake of riches he 
once more rushes into another calamity. In their eagerness for 
lifo and wealth, men hazard each for tho sake of the other. 45. 

(163) After many reflections of this sort I decided to let that 
wealth of mino go, and I ceast from my thirst for it. And this 
is well said: 
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Knowledge is tho true organ of sight, not the eye. Righteousness 
is trno nobility, not birth in a noble family. Contontinont is true 
prosperity. True wisdom consists in desisting from what cannot 
bo accomplisht. 46. 

All fortune belongs to him who has a contented mind. Surely 
the wholo earth is covered with leather for him whoso feet are 
encased in shoos. 47. 

Tho joy of those whoso minds are at peace, because they 
have drunk their fill of tho nectar of contentment, is far beyond 
tho roach of those who are over rushing hither and yon iu their 
greed for gold. 48. 

A hundred leagues is not far to a man who is driven by 
cupidity; but the contented man pays no heed to money that 
comes into his very hand. 49. 

(164) So since wealth is unattainable by any means, discernment 
is (really) the best course. And it is said: 

What is religion? Compassion for all living creatures. What 
is happiness for people in this world? Good health. What is 
affection? A kind disposition. What is wisdom? Discern¬ 
ment. 50. 

(165) So thinking I came into an uninhabited forest. There 
I saw Brightneck caught in a net, and after I had set him free 
as you have heard, (by the grace of my acquired merit) 
Lightwing here favored me with his friendly attentions. And 
some time after this he (, Lightwing,) came to mo and askt 
mo to come hither. And so I camo, (along) with him, to visit 
you. (So this was why I became weary of life. Moreover:) 

Tho ontiro threefold universe, including deer, serpents, and 
antelopes, gods, domons, and men—all aliko live ljust] by taking 
nourishment boforo midday. 51. 

Whother ho bo a conqueror of tho wholo earth, or whothor 
ho havo sunk to a degraded condition—a man who would 
oat must, when tho timo comos, got his little moasuro of 
rico. 52. 

What intelligent man, pray, would do an odious act for tho 
salco of this [body, or life], when tho outcome of it [the body, 
or life] is evil, has a baso ond, and comes to naught? 53. 


(End of Story 1) 
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(166) (And) hearing this Sluggish spoke encouragingly to 
him: “My friend, bo not perturbed because you have loft your 
own country. (You are wise; why lot your mind bo troubled? 
Moreover:) 

People mAy remain fools oven aftor studying the books of 
learning. Hut the truly wise man is ho who acts [according to 
what ho has learned]. For a sick man may ponder the name 
of a healing remedy as much as he likes; but does that alono 
make him well? 54. 

If a man is afraid to bo resolute, for him the acquisition of 
knowledge has not the least effect. For tho a blind man may hold 
a lamp in the palm of his hand, does it do him any good? 55. 

In tho revolutions of fortune men who have given [alms] 
become beggars; men that have slain are slain themselves; and 
men that have tormented others are tormented. 56. 

(167) (So, my friend, live your life here in [this] more 
desirable estate.) And (moreover) have no such thots as this: 

Teeth, hair, nails, and men are of no account when removed 
from their native places. A wise man should know this and 
not abandon his native place. 57. 

(168) (Now) such is the practice of base men. (For to the noble 
there is no difference between a native and a foreign land.) Since: 

What can be called the native land, or what a foreign country, 
for a man who is steadfast and wise? Whatsoever land he lingers 
in, even that he makes his own by tho power of his arm. 
Whatever forest a lion penetrates with tho furious blows of his 
teeth, claws, and tail—oven there ho slakes his thirst on tho 
blood of tho noble elephants ho slays. 58. 

(169) Accordingly, my friend, you should always bo strenuous, 
knowing that wealth and enjoyments novor depart from tho 
strenuous. (And again:) 

Like frogs to a pond, liko fish to a full lake, so to tho 
strenuous man come of thomsolves both helpors and monoy. 59. 

He a man onorgotic, prompt to act, skillful in porformanco, 
freo from vicos, bold, gratoful for favors, firm in friendship,— 
then Fortune herself seeks him out to dwell with him. 60. 

Ho a man irresolute, slothful, relying on fate, and without 
manly courage,—then Fortuno is unwilling to embrace him, 
as a charming woman her aged spouse. 61. 
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(If capable of energetic action, a man can acquire wealth in 
this world, evon tho he be foolish. No respect is paid to a man 
whoso enorgy fails him, oven if he have a mind liko Brhaspati 8. 1 * 

62.) . ’ 

(170) Tho you have lost your riches, Sir, you are gifted 
with insight and onorgy (and power; so that you are not to 
bo compared with an ordinary mortal). How then? 

Evon without riches a resoluto man attains a place of high 
honor and distinction, whereas a weakling, tho surrounded with 
riches, falls to a place of contempt. A dog may put on a golden 
collar, but ho does not thereby attain tho majesty of a lion; 
for that is born of native endowment and increases thru tho 
acquisition of a mass of noble qualities. 63. 

Ho who abounds in valor and resolution, and has energy 
and power as well, and who thinks always of the ocean as no 
more than a tiny puddle and the prince of mountains [Himalaya] 
as no more than tho peak of an anthill,-to him Fortune comes 
willingly, but not to the faint-hearted. 64. 

Meru’s peak is not too high, nor hell too deep, nor the vast 
ocean too boundless, for men who arc seconded by firm re¬ 
solve. 65. 

Why exult in tho thot that you.have wealth, or why be cast 
down at the loss thereof? Tho ups and downs of men are like 
a [bouncing] ball that is struck with the hand. 66. 

(171) (Now youth and wealth are quite as fleeting as bubbles 
in tho water. Since:) 

The shadow of a cloud, tho friendship of a scoundrel, young 
corn, and maidens, can bo onjoyod but for a brief space; and 
so with youth and wealth. 67. 

(172) So, friend (Goldy), you should realize this and not bo 
distrest, oven tho robbed of your wealth. (And it is said:) 

What is not to bo, that will not be; what is to be, that 
cannot be otherwise. This antidoto that destroys the poison of 
care—why not drink it? 68. 

(173) Therefore dwoll in freedom from all care for your 
livelihood. 

Ho who made swans white, parrots yellow, and peacocks 
varicolored—ho will provide for your lifo. 69. 

>' Preceptor tho god* and god of wisdom. 
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A man should never mourn for his riches when ho has fallen 
on adversity; nor yot should ho give vent to rejoicing when 
ho has come upon good fortuno. For the results that develop 
in accordance with men's past deeds inevitably come to them, 
bo they good or bad. 70. 

Every day the pure in heart should perform at least a small 
pious act,—a religious obsorvanco, vow, or fast. For death is 
over ready to fall upon the lives of crcaturos, however they 
may strive [to avoid it]. 71. 

There is no othor treasure like charity; what happiness is 
liko contentment? Whore is an adornment like good character? 
And thero is no profit on earth liko health. 72. 

(174) In short (then), this dwelling is your own; (bo of good 
cheer and unafraid, aud) spend your time (hero) right with me in 
loving affection." (175) And when Lightwing heard the words 
of Sluggish, so full of the essence of all wisdom, his face 
beamed with satisfaction and he said: (176) "Friend Sluggish, 
you are rightly credited with the qualities on which dependants 
rely. For by this protection which you havo afforded Goldy 
you have given tho greatest satisfaction to my heart. (What 
wonder is there in this? It is said:) 

When dear friends are joined with dear friends and their 
joy and delight are mutual, it is they who drink the cream of 
happiness; it is they who really live, and they who arc truly 
noblo. 73. 

Tho their station be exalted, yet arc they poor, and their 
labors are vain, those who make [their own] lives their solo object, 
whose hearts are so seduced by cupidity that thoy fail to make 
their fortunes, freely offered, tho adornmont of thoir friends. 74. 

It is only tho noblo who are evor able to rescue tho- noblo 
from distress. It is only elephants that can bo harncst to tho 
task of pulling out olephants that aro sunk in a bog. 75. 

Give protection always to the righteous, oven at tho risk of 
your lifo. For only in doing good to others do tho fortunate find 
profit in bodily existence. 76. 

Among all men on oarth he alono is praiseworthy, and he 
only has completed the whole duty of righteous men, from 
whom neither beggars nor suppliants depart disappointed, failing 
of their desires." 77. 
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(177) Now while they, were conversing thus a deer named 
Dapple-body, frightened by hunters and thirsty, came to that 
(largo) pool (178) (And) when they saw him coming then- 
hearts were greatly alarmod, and they started to ran away. 
Panting for a drink, the deer came swiftly down into the water; 
and hearing the splash of it, (179) Sluggish divod (hastily from 
tho hank) into tho wator. (180) Goldy too (was frightened and) 
ran into a hole (in a tree-stump). (181) And Lightwing (flew 
up to find out what it meant, and) alighted on a (tall) treo, 
(182) But Dapple-body stopt still on tho very edge of tho pond, 
in fear for his life. (183) Then Lightwing flew up in tho air 
and lookt over the ground all around for tho distance of a 
league, and alighted on tho treo (again), (184) and said to 
Sluggish: “Come back, come back, there is no danger to you 
from any quarter. (I have lookt around, and there is nothing 
but a grass-eating deer that has come to the pond to get a 
drink.) " (185) At theso words (the prudent Sluggish came out 
again, and) all three of thorn (, being reassured,) returned to 
tho same spot (186) Then Sluggish said (hospitably) to the 
deer: “ Friend, drink (and bathe in) the water to your heart's 
content. And when you are refresht, come back here.’ (187) 
(When ho heard these words) Dapple-body reflected: “ There 
is no danger at all to me from these creatures, because a 
tortoise, as everyone knows, can do nothing out of the wator,. 
while the mouse and the crow eat only dead flesh, and only 
tiny bodies at that. So I will go with them.” (188) With these 
thots ho joined them. (And) Sluggish said to Dapple-body, after 
ho had welcomed him and otherwise treated him civilly: “ May 
good luck bo yours, sir. (Tell us,) how did you come to tin's 
hidden place in tho woods? " C* 89 ) (To which) tho other replied: 

“ I am tired of tho grievous roaming life I have boon leading, 
(llorscmon, dogs, and) hunters headed mo off from this way 
and that, and I was frightened, and (ran as fast as I could 
and outstrip! thorn all and) camo hither (looking for a drink). 
Now I should liko to make friends with you.” (190) (When) 
Sluggish (hoard this ho) said: “ My friend, ho not afraid. This 
houso is your own. Dwell here to your heart’s content, free 
from aunoyanco.” (191) Thenceforth they all spent the time in 
loving converse with each other, each doing as he listed; every 
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day (at noon-timo), after they had oaten, they would meet in 
tlio sliado of a largo tree and would ongago in oarnost discussion 
of various learned topics. (192) Rut one day Dapple-body failed 
to arrivo at the customary hour. (193) (And when they did 
not sco him,) their hearts were troubled (by an ovil omen which 
just then occurred,) and they suspected that some accident had 
happened to him, and they could not feel easy. (194) Then 
Sluggish said to Lightwing: "(You aro an oxport in this business, 
because your powers aro suited to it. So) fly up and find out 
what lias happened to Dapple-body.” (195) At these words 
Lightwing flew up; and before ho had gone far ho saw Dapple- 
body at a place that led down to water, bound by a strong 
leather strap attacht to a stake. (196) And (coming up) ho 
said to him (sadly): "(My friend,) how comes it that you 
iiave fallen into such a plight? ” (197) Dapple-body said: " (My 
friend,) this is no time for reproaches; (it is clear that this 
threatens my death. So do not delay; because [while] you aro 
a capable person, sir, you are not skilled at cutting thongs.) 
So go quickly and bring Goldy, and he will be able to cut 
this thong (with ease).” (198) Lightwing (, saying “ So be it,”) 
went back to Sluggish and Goldy, and told them of Dapple- 
body’s captivity, (199) (and urged [Goldv] to loose Dapple-body’s 
thong,) (200) and (right) speedily brought Goldy there. (201) 
(When he saw Dapple-body in such a state,) Goldy (was greatly 
distrest and) said to him: “Comrade, you have the eye of 
wisdom; how did you get into this plight?” (202) Said he: 
" Comrade, why do you ask that? (You know that) fate is all- 
powerful. And it is said: 

What can ovon a man of shining wisdom do in the face of 
that groat ocean of calamities, Donth [Fato]? Who can hold 
in check Iiim who, unsoon, can fall upon each and every man, 
either by night or in broad day? 78. (And again:) 

(Evon the minds of the wise go bowod down [like cripplos], 
whon held captivo by Death's thongs and when their judgmont 
is smitton by Fato. 79.) 

(203) So (my noble friend, since you know the pranks that 
Fate plays, do you quickly) cut tins thong, before tho (cruel) 
hunter comes.” (204) (Thus addrest) Goldy said: "(Friend, do 
not fear,) while I am at your side there is no danger from 
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the huntor. (But I am asking because I am curious to know¬ 
how you were trickt, since you are always wary iu your 
actions.)" (205) Said ho: “(If you are determined to hear it, 
then hear how) altlio I have already known (tko bitterness of) 
captivity, by the power of Fate I am (now) taken captive 
(again).” (206) Said the other: " (Tell me,) how (now) did you 
suffer captivity before?” Dapple-body said: 

STORY 4: DEER’S FORMER CAPTIVITY 

(207) Once upon a tirno I was a six-months-old foal. (208) 
(And I ran in front of all tho rest, and easily going a long 
disUnco [ahead] I would act as guard to tho herd. Now wo 
have two kinds of gaits, tho upright [hurdling], and the straight¬ 
away [running]. Of those I was acquainted with the straight¬ 
away, but not with the upright gait) (209) Now once upon a 
time (as I ran along, I lost sight of the herd of deer. My heart 
was terrified, and I gazed about in all directions to see whero 
they had gone, and perceived them some distance ahead. For) 
they (, employing the upright gait,) had all leapt over a snare 
Had gone on ahead (, and were waiting and looking for me). 
(210) And I (rusht forward employing tho straight-away gait,) 
because I did not know how to go (the upright gait, and was 
entangled in tho net. Thereupon I) was caught by the hunter 
when he came up. (211) (And) ho took me and brought mo 
to the king’s son (for him to play with). (212) But (tho king’s 
son was greatly delighted at seeing me, and gave a reward to 
tho huntor. And) ho petted and tended mo with dainty food 
such as I liked, and with othor attentions—rubbing mo with 
unguents, bathing and feeding mo, and providing mo with por- 
fumos and ointments. And tho womon of tho harem and tho 
princes, finding me very interesting, (past me around from ono 
person to anothor and) annoyed mo (greatly by pulling at my 
nock and oyos, hands, feet, and ears, and by the like attentions). 
(213) Now onco upon a time, (during tho rainy season,) when 
I was (right) undor the prince’s bed, the lougings of my heart 
wore stirred by tho sound of tho thunder of tho clouds (and 
the sight of the lightning), so that (my thots wont back to my 
own herd and) I spoke (as follows): . 
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“ W,l0n shall it be my lot to follow behind the herd of deer 
as it runs [hither and yon], driven about by the wind and 
rain?” 80. 

(214) Thereupon the prince (,who was alone,) was astonisht 
and spoke (as follows): “ (I am all alone,) who was it that 
spoke these words (hero)? ” (215) (His heart was greatly troubled, 
and) ho lookt all around, and notist me. (216) (And) when he 
saw me [he thot]: “It was no human boiiig who said this, but 
a doer. Therefore this is a portent (and I am surely undone)." 
(217) So thinking ho became greatly agitated. (His speech 
faltered, and with difficulty he ran out of the house, and) he 
fell seriously ill (, as if possest of a mighty demon). (218) (Then 
in the morning, being stricken with a fever,) ho addrest himself 
to all the physicians and devil-doctors, stirring their cupidity 
(with [a promise of] much money): (219) (“Whoever can cure 
this my disease, to him I will give no mean fee.” But I was) 
at this time (being beaten by the thotless crowd with blows 
of sticks, bricks, and clubs, when) a certain (saintly man came 
to my rescue, as my life was not yet spent, and said: “ Why 
are you killing this [poor] beast? ” And this) noble man, who 
knew the meaning of all signs, said to the king’s son: (220) 
“ (Sir,) all the tribes of animals can speak, tho you may not 
know it—but not in the presence of men; he gave expression 
to his heart’s fancies (in this way) only because he did not see 
you. (llis longings wore stirred by the rainy season, and his 
thots turned to his herd, and so he spoke as he did: ‘ When 
shall it be my lot' &c.) So there is no ground for your illness, 
Sir (; it is unreasonable).” (221) (And) when the king’s son 
heard this, his (feverish) disoase left him (and he became whole 
as before). (And) ho led mo away and (anointod me and had 
my body washt with plonty of water and sot men to watch 
over mo and) turnod me loose in that same forost. (222) (And 
tho mou did just as he told them.) Thus, tho I suffored captivity 
before, I have now been captured (again) by tho powor of Fate. 

(End of 8tory 4 ) 

(223) Now while they were conversing thus, Sluggish, his 
heart carried away by love for his friends, (followed thoir 
track, crushing down the reeds, thorns, and fcuia-grass as he 
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wont, and very slowly) came ap to the place where they wore. 
(224) (And) when they saw him (their hearts wore profoundly 
alarmed, and) Goldy said (to him): (226) "Friend,'you have 
done ill in (leaving your stronghold and) coming. (You cannot 
protect yoursolf from tho hunter.) (226) (Wo, to bo Bure, can 
get away from him. For) if tho (villain of a) hunter approaches, 
DappLo-body, if his thong is cut, will (take to his heels and) 
run away. Lightwing too will fly up in a tree, and I (bomg 
small of body) shall run into a hole. But what can you do if 
you find yourself within his roach, Sir? " (227) Sluggish replied: 
" (Friend, say not sol) 

Who could find endurable separation from his boloved and 
loss of his riches, were it not for association with his friends, 
which is like a mighty healing herb? 81. 

(The days, tho rarely met with, that are spent in association 
with cultured and beloved [friends], are like journey-money for 
one who has nothing left but the wilderness of life [to travel 
thru]. 82.) 

By telling one's sorrow to a devoted friend, to a virtuous 
wife, and to a sympathetic lord, the heart seems to find rest. 
83. (So, my friend:) 

A man’s gaze seems to roam about full of longing, and his 
distrest mind strays to unknown regions, when he is sundered 
from a devotedly loving and virtuous friend.” 84. 

(228) (Even) while he was speaking these words, that hunter 
arrived. (229) As soon as ho saw him, Goldy, having cut tho 
thong, ran into a hole (as ho had said he would). And Light¬ 
wing flow np (into the air) and was gone, while Dapple-body, 
too, ran swiftly away. (230) But tho hunter, supposing that 
the thong had beon cut by tho deor, thot it a remarkable case 
of magic (, and said: "It must have tAkon Fate’s help for a 
deer to cut a thongl ”). (231) (Then) seeing Sluggish crawling 
very slowly along the dry ground, ho was somewhat comforted 
and said eagerly: "Even if 1 have been robbed of tho deor 
(thru its cutting tho thong) with Fate’s help, still Fate has 
provided (mo with) a tortoise." (232) With these thots ho (took 
some knia-grusB, cutting it with a knife, and made a strong 
rope, and) drew up the tortoise’s feot and bound him securely 
and hung him on his bow, and sot out to return by the same 
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way he had come. (233) Thereupon the deer, the mouse, and 
the crow, as they saw him carried off, ran after him (crying) 
in the greatest distress. Goldy said: 

“I3oforo I get to the end of one sorrow, as to the shore 
of an ocean, behold, another has como upon me! In hard times 
misfortunes como thick and fast. 85. 

As long as a man has not stumbled, so long he procoeds 
comfortably on an even path. But once let him stumble never 
so little, and there aro stumbling-blocks at every step. 86. 
(Woe is me!) 

No sooner doos Fate put an end to wealth, than the shade 
called a friend, which is a refreshment for one weary from 
the journey, is also ruined. 87. 

(234) As for another friend —no, one like Sluggish could not 
bo found! (Life itself depends on friends, they say.) 

Only by rare fortune can one acquire a friend who is a 
friend by his very nature, whoso spontaneous friendship does 
not perish even in adversity. 88. 

Men do not derive so much refreshment from mother, wife, 
brother, or son, as from a devoted friend. 89. 

The wise declare that a friend increases life in this world. 
It is in this world that a friend brings happiness; a friend does 
not pertain to the world beyond. 90. 

(235) Now why does Fate thus rain its blows so unceasingly 
upon me? (For) first, you know, I lost my money; becauso of 
my poverty I suffered the contempt of my followers; from 
despair begotten of that came exile from my native land and 
separation from a (beloved) friend; behold, this is my chain 
of misfortunes. Moreover: 

The varying conditions of life, brought about by the con¬ 
tinuous train of raon’s deeds, and successively good or bad at 
different times, appear, to bo sure, in this [single] life, yet 
they seem to mo as shifting as different reincarnations. 91. 

The body ombodies disaster; fortuno plays the tune of mis¬ 
fortunes; associations have their dissociations 18 ; everything that 
is born dies. 92. 

11 The firit three sentence* of thi* stanza contain word-plays, which the 
translation attempts to imitate. 
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What man is not toucht by calamities when his time comes? 
Or who that livos in this world is unceasingly happy? Fortune 
and misfortuno come in natural revolution, like the circle of 
the constellations 14 revolving in the sky. 93. 

Blows rain incessantly on a crippled man; when food is all 
gone the fire of tho belly rages. Enmities spring up in times 
of disaster; in hard times misfortunes come thick and fast. 94. 

(236) Alas now, I am smitten with separation from my friend; 
what uso is there in (trying to forget this, cvon with the aid 
of) my own people? And it is said: 

Who created this two-syllabled jewel called ‘ comrade/ which 
saves from grief, discontent, and danger, and is a vessel of 
love and trust? "95. 

(237) After many such lamentations Goldy said to Dapple- 
body and Lightwing: “After all, what is the use of vain 
lamenting? Lot us devise a means of freeing Sluggish before 
he is taken out of our range (of vision).” They both said: 
“Let us do so." Said he: (238) “Let Dapple-body go in 
front of that hunter and fall down (in a place that is far away 
from him) near the water and make himself appear (as if) 
dead. (239) And as for Lightwing here, let him settle upon 
his body, (fixing his feet between his branching antlers,) and 
peck at him with his beak and make it appear that he is 
picking out his eyes. (240) But that (fool of a) hunter (in his 
greediness) will be sure to think 4 This deer is dead/ and will 
throw away the tortoise and run quickly to got the deer. 
(241) (Thereupon,) as soon as he is gone, I (for my part) will 
cut Sluggish's bonds. And then, when his bonds aro cut, he 
will quickly get into tho lake. (242) (B»t further,) when that 
wretch of a hunter gets near, then you must do your utmost 
to fiee from him." (243) This plan was (precisely) carriod out 
(by Dapple-body and Lightwing). And when the hunter saw 
on the shore the apparently dead deer being eaten by the 
crow, he was delighted, (and threw tho tortoiso down on tho 
ground) and ran up to tho door. (244) Thereupon Goldy cut 
Sluggish’s bonds in pieces, and tho tortoise (speedily left that 
place and) entered the water. (245) And tho deer, seeiug that 
tho hunter was near by, got up and disappeared in a twinkling, 


14 Tho r.odiac. 
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along with the crow. (246) Then the hunter (thot tins was a 
pieco of jugglery, and, wondering what it could mean, turned 
back. Rut) when ho came to whore the tortoise had been, 
(then ho) saw the (binding) cord (, which was as thick as a 
finger,) cut (in pieces), and the tortoise himself vanisht liko a 
magician. So ho began to have doubts of his own body. And 
greatly porturbod at heart ho rusht out of that wood with 
hurried footstops, (ever looking around in all directions,) and 
roturned dejectedly to his own house. (247) Then all those 
four, free from troubles (and whole in body), came together 
again and went to their own place, and spent their time [thence¬ 
forth] in happiness (, dwelling in loving converse with one 
another). (Hence:) 

When even beasts can form such an alliance as this, ce¬ 
lebrated thruout the world, what wonder if the liko is found 
among men, who are endowed with intelligence? 96. 

Here ends the Second Book, called the Winning of Friends. 


BOOK III 


WAR AND PEACE, OR, THE CROWS 
AND THE OWLS 

(1) Now hero begins this, the third book, called (tho Crows 
and the Owls, and dealing with) War and Peace; of which 
this is the opening stanza: 

Pat no trust in one whom you have formerly injured, nor 
in an enemy that has turned into a friend. Behold how the 
nest full of owls was burned with fire brought by the crows. 1. 

(2) The king's sons said: “(And) how was that?” Vi?t>u6ar- 
man said: 

(3) Once upon a time in a certain forest-regiou there was 
a large banyan-tree, which seemed to offer a welcome to 
travelers with tho dense shade of its many leaves and bushy 
trunks. (4) There dwelt a crow-king named Cloud-color, with 
a following of a thousand crows. (5) (Not far from) there (also) 
dwelt an owl-king named Foe-crusher, with a following of a 
thousand owls. (6) (And) once he, moved by hatred due to (the 
natural) enmity [of crows and owls], (got knowledge of the 
crow-fortress from his owls, and) came by night with a 
(largo) crowd of owls and fell upon this [crow-king] (with a 
violence like the power of Death). And he inflicted a terrible 
slaughter upon tho crows, and doparted. (7) And on the morning 
of tho next day Cloud-color found thoso that had escaped the 
slaughter, many of them with broken beaks, wings, and logs; 
and (after ordering an inspection of the whole camp and re¬ 
ceiving a report of it,) ho opened a council-meeting of his 
ministers with theso words: (8) “You see this great slaughter 
which has been wrought upon us by our enemy Foe-crusher. 
Ho has found the way to our stronghold and will suroly find 
opportunity to come again tonight 1 to make an end of us. So 

« Or possibly, with ft variant roading, "by night" 
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let us lay plans without delay to keep him out." With these 
words they withdrew to a private place. (9) Now ho had five 
ministers who had inherited tho office by (line of; succession; 
(their names wore) Up-flier, Along-flier, Back-flior, Forth-flier, 
and Long-lived. (Ho began to question them one by one.) (10) 
And first among them ho askt Up-flier: “(Sir,) under these 
circumstances what do you think wo should do (next)?" ( 11 ) 
Ho ropliod: “(Do I know anything of special value?) Siro, 
I can only say what is said in the books of learning. (But) 
when ono is attackt by a stronger power, there is nothing to 
do but submit to him or leave tho country.” (12) Hearing this 
he said to Along-flior: *' (Sir,) what is your opinion? " Said he: 

(13) “ (Sire,) as for what ho has said, (that one who is attackt 
by a stronger power must leave the country,)—now, one ought 
not to leave bis stronghold of a sudden and without good cause. 
Therefore, under these conditions we ought to spend the time 
pendulum-fashion*; when danger threatens, we will withdraw, 
and when it is safe, we will stay right in our stronghold." 

(14) (Then) when he had noted his advice (also) he askt 
Forth-flier: “What is your opinion in this matter? ” He replied: 

(15) “ (0 king,) this business of constantly going back and 
forth would be fatal. Wo should have to transport back and 
forth the poor, the blind, the cripples, the deformed, those with 
withered arms, the lame, the sick, and all our baggage; and 
this alone would be enuf to ruin us. Wherefore, under these 
conditions peace is the only proper course for us. (Because:) 

If a weak king is attackt by a powerful king with a mighty 
host, let him hasten to make peace, for the welfare of his 
treasury, his army, and himself. 2. 

(16) (So,) having made submission to thorn, we shall stay 
here (in peace and undisturbed)." (17) When he had noted 
his advice (also), ho askt Back-flier: “(Sir, under these con¬ 
ditions) what do you consider timely (for us)?" He replied: 
(18) “ Better to dwell in tho forest and use water defiled by the 
cuds chewed by deer, than to live in wretched dependence on an 
enemy, for ono who has tasted the sweets of lordship. Moreover: 

A man of power should not bow before ono who is not his 
equal; to bow before one who is not an equal is a great evil. 

* Literally. “ like a «wing." 







This too ready submission is contemptible for men who are 
rich in prowess. 3. (And again:) 

Just as in the case of sticks, a man’s shadow is lengthened 
when ho bends, and [yet] if he bend too much, it is completely 
destroyed; hence one should bend, bat not bend overmuch. 4. 

(19) And we have not so much as a common ground of 
meeting with them. Without a common ground of mooting how 
can we make peace? Therefore war with thorn is by all moans 
the best thing for us.” (20) Then when Cloud-color had taken 
note of the opinions of all four (of these ono by one), he said 
to Long-lived: “ Father, you are our (horcditary) minister of 
long[est] standing (and you are evor devotod to our welfare). 
What do you think timely now (that things are as they aro)? 
(And whatever you say I know will bo best for us.) ” (21) 
(At these words) Long-lived said: “Sire, what is there (that 
I might say) that has not been said by these? (For in regard 
to war and peace, whether war or peace be proper in this 
case, both points of view have been already exprest.) However, 
(in regard to what Back-flier said, that advice would be the 
ruin of our side. Sir,) how could there be an equal fight 
between them and us? It is clear that the fight would be un¬ 
equal for us. They are in all respects [more] powerful. There¬ 
fore it is not wise for us to fight with them. And so: 

■Whosoever blindly rushes into action without taking account 
of his own strength and weakness and of his enemy's too, he 
is courting disaster. 5. 

Ono should have respect for enemies, oven those of little 
weight. For fruitless are the undertakings of those who act 
otherwise. 6. 

One should bo watchful and distrustful of an onomy that is 
patient and wise, that attacks at tho right season and that 
knows tho strong and the weak points of himself and his 
adversary. 7. 

To whomsoever Fortune yields herself, won by sound [politi¬ 
cal] methods, with him surely she abides undisturbed, since 
she is not dishonored by her marriago [to him]. 8. 

An exalted foe, even at a distance, assuredly destroys the 
majesty [of a king]; what can a mean-spirited one accomplish 
oven tho he be armed and close at hand? 9. 
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Do not despise even one who is cowed, who has been soroly 
handled, who is in flight or has been deserted, nor even one 
who is disarmed or alono. Thus say those who are skilled in 

polity. 10. 

(The man whose enemy is conquered without troublo is tho 
[true] victor. Whosoever conquers only aftor fighting a doubtful 
battle that might have boon won by either side, he is roally 
defeated. 11.) 

Success [of two kinds] is known: by guile, and by mutual 
slaughter. Success gained without strategy meaus one’s own 
death.* Think, which of the two [is preferable]? 12. 

For those who-are haughty, malicious, greedy, lustful, false, 
puft up with arrogance, and easily angered, tho methods of 
government are hard to grasp. 13. 

But the same are maintained only by those who do not 
overstep the proper bounds, who are well-instructed, self- 
controlled, all-patient, skilled in the [political] ways and means, 
and not stupid. 14. 

(22) So warfare is by no means desirable; because feud with, 
a superior, like fighting on foot with an elephant, leads to 
utter ruin.” (23) Cloud-color said: “(Father, say,) what is the 
final outcome?” He replied: "(Sir,) consider this. (It is said:) 

Surely Fortune, which cannot be won even at the price of 
sacrificing one's life, runs without even a summons into the 
house of those who know good counsel. 15. 

Whoever does not ask, one aftor the other, [tho advico of] 
well-wishing friends who know tho books of learning, in regard 
to various kinds of action, [comes to grief].* 16. 

Ho who takos consideration of place, forces, duty, political 
methods, and [his own] time of life, before he proceeds to 
action,—like rivers to the abundant ocean, good fortune stroams 
in to that excellent man. 17. 

Counsellors must bo heroes provod spotless by all trials; 
they must be wise and far-seeing; for kingship depends on 
good counsellors. 18. 

An ignorant man never becomes a vessel of good fortune, 
no, not tho ho have drunk tho glory of his foes in battle,— 

s Or, “ implies its own ond," i. «. doos not oontinuo. 

* This stanza is fragmentary in the text; tho lattor half is missing. 
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battle wherein flew countless sparks of fire engendered by the 
clashing of elephants' tusks. 19. 

(24) Therefore a following of excellent counsellors is by all 
means necossary for the complete success of him who desires 
to conquer. And it is said: 

Fortune doos not regard descent from an old family line 
as a mark of excellence, nor handsome appearance, nor yet 
acquisition [of knowledge 6 ]. Fickle tho she is, she cleaves to 
the man who is bravo and attended by good counsellors, and 
to him alone. 20. 

1$ there any doubt of tho success of him who makes tho [six] 
forms of policy® his support? Let him commit himself to the 
practices of tho noble, and prosperity will not be hard to gain. 21. 

Do not proud men rush unhesitatingly to destruction for the 
sake of glory? And they will have nothing of a very eternity 
of life, if it be attended by disgrace. 22. 

Lift up your right foot [and step forth] unto victory! Why 
delay? For our teachers say that procrastination is the root 
.of disasters. 23. 

What profit is there in these vain parrot-chatterings, that 
are rejected as soon as heard 7 ? [If] you are wise—abandon 
silence and speak forth what the time demands. 24. 

For the wise declare that victory has its root in good counsel. 
But the soul and the understanding are the abiding-place of 
good counsel. 25. 

. But it is well known that there are just six doors to counsel 
[thru which it may be betrayed], 0 king. [Altho] you know 
them already, Sir, I will name them, Oyou of glorious name! 26. 

Ono’s self; a minister, and a messenger; a secret agent; the 
procoss of the three daily ablutions; and tho expressions [of the 
face and gestures] thoy narno as the sixth. Such is the accepted 
opinion concerning counsel. 27. 

Hear however the fruit of counsel that is not communicatod. 
Ono [thereby] gains complete worldly profit, without loss in 
religion or love. 8 28. 

• Or, porhaps, "[of proporty]." 

• For those «oo Book I, § 188 (pago 293). 

T Or possibly, "that aro rejected by inspired authority." 

• On thoso throo object* of human desire compare pago 272, note 4. 
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Now the threefold advantage of counsellors is this: approval 
of decisions, removal of doubt, and his over-prosent wis¬ 
dom. 0 29. 

(25) (Therefore an effort must bo made to keep ever/ counsel 

confidential. 10 Since:) • 

Couusol falsely applied, like a ghoul improperly invoked,” 
is sure to destroy him who uses it before it can bo stopt. 30. 

Division of counsol ainohg ministers leads to naught but 
destruction for one’s own party and the exaltation of the enemy; 
it can never bo profitable. 31. 

He who apportions properly bis income and outlay, whose 
agents are secret and whose counsel is private, and who speaks 
not unkindly to his ministers—he shall rule the earth to the 
edge of the ocean. 32. 

(26) Therefore I say again: War is not desirable. But peace 
also is an impossible thing for us, since we have a natural 
lasting feud [with the owls]. (27) Now then if you really want 
my advice, send away these [ministers] that are clever in talk 
[alone], that live by nothing but a mere pretense of ministry. 
When matters of pressing moment are on foot, secret counsel 
does not bear fruit if heard by six ears.” (28) And when this 
had been done, Cloud-color said: “Father, (I am young and 
inexperienst; 1 will do just as you say, for all of this is 
dependent on }*ou.) You are one whose advice is profitable; 
you have learning and the wisdom of experience, and you are 
my well-wisher by inheritance. (But tell mo something that 
I am curious to know:) How (pray) did our feud with the 
owls begin?” (29) He replied: “(Sir,) by a mistake of speech. 

For after long grazing on grass without interruption in tho 
summer-time, tho foolish ass that was covered with a panther’s 
skin was killed because of the mistake of speech." 33. 

(30) Said tho other: "And how was that?” Long-lived said: 

• Hortol, "conatant knowlodgo of him [tho king]," Thia aeoma hardly to 
give somo, and I profor to understand latya aa powoiairo and referring to 
tho miniotor, in aplto of a certain looaenoM or harahnoas in the chango from 
plural to aingular (wbioh I koop in tho tranalation). 

10 Text horo corrupt and unoorlain. 

11 I differ from Hortol In undoraUnding derive adj., rather than durtfU, 
.noun; " badly inrokod " rather than “ oril magic." Tho word tranalatod 
" ghoul ” is vtlila, tho modern Hindi Ixulal. 







STORY 1: ASS IN PANTHER’S SKIN 
(31) A certain washerman had an ass who was worn out with 
the vexation of exceeding great burdens (in carrying clothes). 
(32) And the washerman, thinking to revive him, coverod him 
with a panthor's sCin and turned him loose by night in grain 
that belonged to others. (33) Aud ho ate the grain as much as 
he pleasod, and no ono (approach! him or) drovo him away 
(from the grain), because they thot him a panther. (34) Now 
(once upon a time) a certain (husbandman, a) watchman of the 
grain, saw him, and thot: “(That is) a panther! (I am lost!)” 
And he (bent over and) wrapt his body in his (gray) cloak, 
and, with uplifted bow in his hand, began to slink away (very 
cautiously). (35) And seeing him (from a distance) the ass, whose 
frame had grown fat (and who had recovered his strength), 
took him for a she-ass; and (since his life was doomed to end) 
he (put on fall speed and) started in pursuit. (But the man ran 
faster than ever. And the ass thot: “Ferhaps she may mistake 
me for what I am not, because she sees my body covered with 
the panther’s skin. So I will take on my true nature for her 
and charm her heart with a bray.” So thinking) he began to 
bray. (36) (And) hearing this the watchman of the grain knew 
(by the sound) that it was an ass, and (turned around and) 
killed him with an arrow. 

(End of Story 1) 

(37) Therefore I say: “For after long grazing” &c. (38) “Thus 
our feud with the owls (also) began in a mistake of speech.” 
(Cloud-color said: “How was that?” Ho told the story:) 

STORY 2: BIRDS ELECT KING 
(89) Once upon a time whon they had no king all the birds 
assembled and considered whom they should consecrato king 
of the birds. And they decided that they would install the owl 
as king. (40) And thoy collected all the things (required) for 
the coronation (according to prescribed rites), and set about 
the ceremony of the coronation with the parasol, chowrie, (fans, 
throne, royal seat, linen garments, [sacred vessels in the form of] 
mystic diagrams,) and the other [emblems of royalty]. (41) At 
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this point a crow flew thru the air and alighted. But when they 
saw Inin they halted the coronation [saying]: “ Ho also must 
without fail have a part in the assembly (; because this affair 
of royalty is of great importance for the entire world).” And 
when ho arrived they askt him (: "Sir, do you also agree to 
this, that the owl shall bo king?”). (42) (Then) ho said: - Why, 
are all the other birds annihilated, the swans, ducks, ruddy 
goose, curlews, peacocks, cuckoos, pigeons, pheasants and the 
rest, that this owl with his ungracious appearance is made king? 

Crooked-nosed, squint-eyed, savage and unfriendly in look; 
when ho is not angry his face is evil; what, pray, will ho do 
when he is angry? 34. 

Naturally savage and very cruel, mean and unpleasant in 
speech: if you crown this owl king, how can you hope for 
protection? 35. 

(43) He inflames every thing he looks at, 1 * and cannot be 
used [even] in a bluff. And it is said: 

Even in a bluff may lie success, if a king is without power. 
By the bluff of the moon 18 the hares dwell in peace.” 36. 

(44) The birds said: “(And) how was that?” The crow said: 

STORY 3: ELEPHANT, HARES AND MOON 

(45) Once upon a time there was a drought for twelve years. 

(46) (And) by reason of this the pools, ponds, tanks, and lakes 
were dried up, and all the animals (were tormented with 
thirst and) fell into diro distress, but especially the elephants. 

(47) Now the king of the elephants, whose namo was Four- 
tusks, was appealed to by the other elephants: (48) "Sire, the 
young elephants are tormented with thirst; some of them are 
in a dying condition (and others are dead). So let some plan 
bo devised for relieving our thirst.” (49) Then the king of the 
herd sent swift runners in (all) eight directions to search for 
water. (60) And one of them returned and said: “ (Sire,) not 
far away there is a lake named Moonlake, full of (pure) water 

“ Literally, "ho raakos an inflammation (more exactly, a digd&ha, preter¬ 
natural redness of tho horiaon) of what is seen [bj him)." Hertel completely 
misunderstands this sentence and the following stanza. 

/. by using the moon in a bluff. 
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and as largo as a quarter o£ the sky." (61) And (accordingly) 
the elophant-king took all of them in (great hast© and) joy and 
arrived at the lake. (52) And as they went down to the bank 
of the lake (which was difficult of access on all sides), thoy 
crusht the heads and necks of many hares which had boon 
living on this bank. (53) Now when this elephanUiord, after 
drinking and bathing, had departed, (54) the hares, that were 
left alive began to take counsel. Then the hare-king, whose 
name was Spike-snout, said: “What is now to be done? (Our 
‘ triCe is ruined.) They have found the way and will surely come 
here again. Therefore (before they get hero) lot us contrive some 
plan/’ (65) Then a hare named Victory, who had had much 
experience, said to them: “This can bo done; I promise you 
that they shall not come here again. However, be so gracious 
as to furnish me merely with a witness to my actions.” (56) 
Hearing this Spike-snout said (joyfully): “I am very sure of 
it, my dear sir! Since: 

When Victory is sent forth, who knows the essence of the 
teachings of the books on political science, and who knows how 
to distinguish [right and wrong] places and times [for actions], 
then will success be complete. 37. 

Whosoever speaks what is salutary, speaks in moderation, 
speaks in Sanskrit, 14 and speaks not overmuch, and whosoever 
speaks only after considering the facts, his speech, I say, is 
effective in all undertakings. 38. 

(57) The elephants will learn of my triple power 16 even tho 
I romain far away, when they perceive the greatness of your 
wit. For: 

By beholding a messenger or a letter from a king whom I have 
not seen, I can toll whether that king is wise or unwise. 39. 

For a messenger can cause union, and can also sunder those 
that are united. A messongor performs the work by which men 
prosper. 40. 

(58) And if you go it is the samo as if I myself went. Because: 

You may speak what is appropriate and fitting, and what you 

consider good; you may say what you will; all of it shall be 
the same as my own word. 41. 

Tho literary »n<l loarnod languago, M distinguish from popular dialecta. 

18 Seo page 298, noto 28. 
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(This is the whole duty of a messonger: words that are suited 
to the object in hand, and no more. He should know how 
to express briefly his purpose, so as to produce the desired 
effect.” 42.) 

(59) After these words the hare Victory took loave of tho 
hare-king and wont to visit the ‘elephant-king. (60) And when 
ho had gono and boheld tho elephant-king, ho thot: (61) “It is 
impossible for such as me, with my small body, to moot him. 
Since they say: 

An elephant slays with a more touch, a snake merely by 
smelling, a king with a mero laugh, an evil man even in 
extending courtesies. 43. 

(62) Therefore I will climb tho mountain-peak before I salute 
the elephant-king.” After doing so he said: (63) “(Ho there!) 
Peace be with you!” (And hearing this) the elephant-king (lookt 
around and) said (to the hare): “Who are you, and whence 
come you, Sir?” Said he: (64) “I am a messenger sent forth 
by the Lord Moon.” The king of the herd said: “Declare your 
business.” The hare said: “You know, Sir, of course, that it 
is not right to find fault with a messenger who is truthfully 
stating his messago. (For each and every kmg uses a messenger 
as his mouthpiece. And it is said:) 

Even when there has been a resort to arms, a messenger 
speaks not falsely. Since they say only what they have been 
told to say, a king must not kill them. 44. 

(65) Now by the Moon's command I say: ‘(How is it that 
you venture to inflict injury on others without taking account 
of the difference betweon yourself and your adversary ? And 
it is said:) 

Whosoovor blindly rushes into action without taking account 
of his own strength and weakness and of his enemy's too, ho 
is courting disaster. 45. 

(66) Now you have (unjustly) violated tho Moon-lake, (which 
is distinguish by my narao,) (67) and have killed thero the 
hares who are under my protection. And this is not right 
Now I owe to them my own personal support (68) Because 
I wear them on my breast, for that very reason I am known 
(among men) by the name of the Hare-markt. ,fl (69) If now 

18 The Hindus discern tho picture of a hare, instead of a man, in the moon. 
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you do not cease from this (unlawful) conduct, then (you will 
suffer great harm thrn me. If you cease you will get groat profit; 
your body shall be refresh! by my rays. 1 ’ Otherwise) I shall 
withhold my rays, and your body shall be scorcht with heat, 
and you shall (straightway) perish (along with your followers).' 
(70) After this speech (of the messenger) the elephantrking’s 
heart was moved (with exceeding great fear), and he said 
(to him): (71) “(Friend,) this is true; I have offended (thru 
ignorance); now I will not commit any hostile act against the 
Moon.” (72) Said the other: “His Majesty is right hero in this 
very lake; so come, Sir, (all alone,) that I may show him to 
you; and when you have paid homage to our Lord (and pacified 
him) you may depart.” (73) So speaking he took the elephant 
by night to the Moon-lake and showed him in tho water the 
image of (the full disc of) the moon. (74) But he (, the elephant- 
king,) thot: “I will (completely purify myself and then) pay 
homage to the god;” and he put his trunk into the water (to 
a distance of twice the length of a man’s arm). (75) Then the 
moon’s disc, stirring in the troubled water, moved this way 
and that (as if fixt on a wheel, so that the elephant saw a 
thousand moons). (76) (Then Victory, protending that his heart 
was greatly alarmed, turned around and said: “Alas, alas! "\ou 
have°made tho Moon twice as angry as before!”) (77) Said he: 
“Why is the revered Moon angry with me?” Victory said: 
“ Because you toucht his water.” (78) Thereupon, when he 
hoard this, the elephant (with his tail between his legs withdrew 
his trunk and fell on his knees and) bowed his head down to 
the ground and said to tho (revered) Moon with an obeisance: 
(79) “0 god, (it was thru ignorance that I did this;) forgive 
me! (And) I will not come back hero again.” (80) So saying 
(without oven looking around) ho went away (by the way he 
had come, and never came back again). 

(End of Story 8) 

(81) Therefore I say: “Even in a bluff may lie success” &c. 
(82) “ Moreover, this evil-minded follow (, tho owl,) is mean 
and could not protect his subjects. And it is said: 

«» The Hindus nuppoao that tho moon’* ray« have a positively and definitely 
-cooling and refreshing effect on whatever they touch. 
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In applying to a moan king [as judge], how can two litigants 
get off well? Both of them are doomed to destruction, like the 
hare and the partridge.” 46. 

(83) The birds said: “(And) how was that? " Said ho: 

STORY 4: CAT, PARTRIDGE, AND HARE 

(84) Once long ago I was dwelling in a certain tree. (86) In 
a hole under the (same) troo dwelt a bird called a partridge. 
(86) Now as a result of our dwelling togethor a (close) friend¬ 
ship (with one another) sprang up between us, and every day 
at early evening (after wo had eaten and taken our recreation 
outside) wo would spend the time in pleasant conversation with 
questions on both sides. (87) Then ono time the partridge failed 
to arrive (even at even-tide), at the time when we were wont 
to converse. (88) For this reason I was much perturbed at 
heart, and I wondered: " Can he have been killed or caught, 
or has he taken a liking to another dwelling-place (, that he 
does not come)?” While I was pondering on this many days 
past (89) (And) after this a hare named Long-ears came and 
settled in the hole in which he had lived. (90) And when I saw 
him I reflected: "That friend of mine is not; what concern have I 
with the dwelling?” (91) When he had remained there some 
time, the partridge came back (to the same place). (92) When 
he found the hare in his hole, he said: "(See here,) this is my 
place, so depart (from it quickly)." (93) He said (tohim): "Fool, 
(do you not know that) a dwelling (and food) are to be enjoyed 
by whoever is at hand?” (94) The partridge said: "There are 
witnesses 18 available here; let us ask them (, since that is what 
the case demands. And it is said in the lawbooks): 

Concerning tanks, pools, and ponds, concerning a house and 
a dwelling, the testimony of neighbors is docisivo; thus Manu 11 
has declared.” 47. * 

(96) "So bo it,” agreed the othor, and they sot out to have the 
question decided at law. (96) I also followed close behind them, 
being curious (to see what the outcome would be). (97) When 

“ Or, “ umplro.." 

Mann ia tho Hindu Adam, eponymoua progenitor of the homan race; 
but in later time* he ia principally ronowned aa reputed author of the moat 
famoue Hindu lawbook. 

Edgerton, PaficaUntn. II. ' 24 
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they had not gone very far (from there) the partridge said 
(to the hare): “(But) who will hoar oar law-suit?” (98) The 
hare said“ (Why, hero is) this aged cat named Ourd-oars, 
who lives on the bank of the river, devoted to penance, and 
who shows compassion to all living creatures: ho knows the 
law: ho will make a lawful decision for us.” (99) (And hearing 
this) tho partridge said: “Away with that moan creature! (And 
it is said:) 

(Do not trust ono who covers himself with the mask ol a 
devotee. Many devotees are seen at the holy pilgrimage-places 
who lack not throats and teeth!" 48.) 

(100) And hearing this (tho cat) Curd-ears, (who had assumed 
a falso aspect in order to make his living by easy means,) that 
he might win their confidence, stood up on two logs and gazed 
(steadfastly) towards the sun, and with outstretcht arms, closing 
one eye [only], engaged in prayer. (101) (And) as he prayed 
their hearts trusted in him, and they crept up towards him 
and made known their dispute about the dwelling [saying]: 
“0 holy devotee, teacher of the law, we two have a dispute; 
so decide it for us according to the law-codes!” (102) And he 
said: “I am old and my senses are dulled, so that 1 cannot 
hear very well from a distance. Come quite close and speak 
loud.” Then they came nearer and told their story. (103) Then 
he, (Cord-ears,) winning their confidence so as to mako them 
come closer, recited texts from the lawbooks: 

“When righteousness is destroyed, it destroys in turn; whon 
righteousness is preserved, it preserves. Therefore wo must 
not destroy righteousness, lest it, being destroyed, destroy 

us. 49. , 

Ilightoousnoss is our only friend that follows us oven in doatn; 
for all else goes to destruction together with the body. 50. 

In blind darkness are wo sunk who offor sacrifices with 
beasts. A higher religious duty than harmlossness has never 
been nor shall be. 51. 

Whosoever regards othor men’s wives like a mother, other 
men’s possessions like clods of earth, and all crcaturos like 
himself—he has true vision.” 52. 

(104) (So, to mako a long story short,) by his hypocrisy ho 
won their confidence to such an extent that they came up to 
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him quite close; and then with one stroke they wore (both) 
caught and killed (by that mean creature). 

(End of Story 4) 

. (105) Therefore I say: “ In applying to a moan king [as judge] " 
&c. (106) “So this owl (, being a mean creature,) is in no way 
worthy of tho kingship.” (107) (But) whon they heard this 
(spoech of his) they thot: “Ho has spoken well.” And they 
said: “ We will hold a mooting somo othor time and consider 
this important matter of tho kingship.” So saying all tho birds 
disperst as they had come. (108) (But tho owl was loft all alone, 
waiting for the coronation upon tho seat of state. And he askt: 
" Who was it that made this speech to my hurt? ” And having 
learned that it was a crow,) the owl’s mind was inflamed by what 
the crow had said, and he said to him: (109) “What injury have 
I ever done to you, that you interfered with my coronation? 

What is pierst by an arrow grows together; wood that is cut 
with an ax likewiso, and even that which is burnt by a forest 
fire; [but] a wound made by words does not grow together. 53. 

(110) (In short,) now from this day forth there shall be 
enmity between us and you.” (Ill) So speaking the owl, in 
dudgeon, departed (to the place whence he had come). (112) 
But that crow reflected (, full of concern): “ What an evil 
thing I have done now, in a matter that concerns the common 
weal! (It is well said:) 

Whosoever speaks without good reason a word that is not 
appropriate to the time and the place, that is not fitted to future 
events, that is unfriendly and degrading to the speaker—that 
shall not be [regarded as] a word; it shall bo [regarded as] 
nothing but poison. 54. 

Surely a wise man, ovon if ho bo strong, should not de¬ 
liberately mako another his enemy. For who that is in his right 
mind would eat poison without any purpose, morely because ho 
knows that a physician is at hand? 56. 

(113) So this has befallen me because of my stupidity. And 
whatever is done without first talking it over with well-wishing 
friends is sure to come out so. And it is said: 

After faithful friends have more than once considered it, and 
after he himself has repeatedly examined its bearings, then 
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only should a man proceed to any action, if he is wise. Such 
a man and no other is a vessel of fortune and renown.” 56. 

(114) After speaking thus the crow also departed (from that 

(End of Story 2) 

(116) “So thus it was, Sire, that our feud with the owls 
arose as a result of a speech." ( 116 ) Oloud-color said:\“I 
have understood this [story]. Now, fathor, take thot and contrive 
somo plan before they come back hero to make an attack upon 
as." (117) Said he: “My lord, of the six political methods,* 0 
(namely, peace, war, waiting policy, march, alliance, and double- 
dealing,) peace and war have already been referred to. (118) 
But at present we have no opportunity for a waiting-policy, 
march, alliance, or doublo-doaling. Becauso: waiting-policy, in 
the face of a moro powerful enemy, loads to the destruction 
of one’s citadel (and oneself), and march (evidently) moans the 
abandonment of one’s citadel; and with what powerful ally 
could wo ally ourselves? and to whom could wc apply the 
policy of double-dealing? (119) Now undor these circumstancos 
there is no chance for us to apply the four dcvicos of con¬ 
ciliation, bribery, dissonsion, and violence.* 1 There is [however] 
a fifth dovice, namely deceit, (not) found in the authorities. This 
X approve, and I shall rosort even to this in order to conquer 
(and humiliate) the enemy. And it is said: 

Many powerless adversaries, opening hostilities, can succeed 
in tricking [their enemy] by their wits, as happened to the 
brahman in the case of the goat." 57. 

(120) Said he: “And how was that?" Long-lived said: 

STORY 5: BRAHMAN AND ROGUES 

(121) Once a brahman who had got a goat from another village 
to make an animal-sacrifice was going to his own home with 
the goat on his shoulder, (122) when he was seen on the way 
by [some] rogues. They thot: “ Let us get the goat away from 
this brahman 1" (123) So they came to a decision, and they 
(divided themselves into groups of one, two, and three, and) 

,0 Compare Book I, § 188, «t patrim. 

M Compare Book I, vsi 183 and 184. 
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camo in the opposite direction along the road before him. (124) 
But the first one of them said to the brahman: “ Why are you 
carrying this dog on your shoulder? (Or is it because he is 
good at killing animals?)" (So saying he departed.) (125) The 
brahman thot: “What does this villain mean? The idea of my 
carryiug a dog on my shoulder!” (126) As soon as the next 
two (rogues) met him, they also said to the brahman: “Brahman, 
what is this unseemly thing that you are doing? The sacred 
cord, (the rosary, the holy water-pot, and the sectJ-mark on 
your forehoad,) and a dog on yonr shoulder (—it does not fit 
at all)! But no doubt it must bo a clever dog at killing hares, 
deer, and boars." (So saying they went past,) (127) But the 
brahman (in wonderment) put the goat on the ground, and felt 
of the parts of its body all over, (its oars, horns, privy parts, 
tail, and other members, and thot: “They are fools; how can 
they imagino that this is a dog? ") and put it on his shoulder 
again and wont on. (128) Aftor this the other three said to the 
brahman: “Touch us not! (Go to one side of us!) For you are 
pure in outward appearance alono, brahman; you are handling 
a dog, and so you must surely bo a hunter! 11 " (So saying they 
departed.) (129) Then that brahman thot: “ Can I liavo taken 
leave of my senses? And yet the majority must bo right. Un¬ 
natural things aro indeed found to occur in the world; perhaps 
this is an ogro that has taken the form of a dog. (After all 
an ogre would bo capable of assuming a dog’s form.) ” (130) 
So thinking he turned the goat loose, and bathed ”, and wont 
home. (131) And the rogues took the goat and ate it. 

(End of Story 5) 

(132) Therefore I say: “ Many powerless ” &c. (133) "There¬ 
fore, (Sire,) I have something to suggest; (think well on it and) 
do just as I tell you." (Said he: “ Father, what is it? " Long- 
lived said: “Sire,) (134) You must pluck out my feathers, and 
revile mo with very harsh words, and smear me with blood 
taken (from those who have been slain already), and throw me 
down nnder this same (banyan-)tree, and go to Mount J&yamQka, 

*' In India hunters constitute one of tho lowest and roost dospiaed of 
castes; compare Book II, §§ 6 ff. 

” To purify himself from tho tonch of a dog, a very impure animal. 


and stay there with your followers, (135) until I (by means 
prescribed in the books of learning) start them all on the road 
to destruction,* 4 and having accomplisht my purpose come (again 
into your presence. And you must show no mercy to me).” 
(136) After this had been done, at sunset (that) Foe-crusher 
flew up upon that (same) banyan-tree with his (retinue of) 
warriors. (137) And he could not find a single crow thore. (And 
alighting on the top of the tree he thot: ‘‘Where can those 
enemies have gone? ”) (138) (Then) Long-lived, lying on the 
ground (unseen by them), reflected as follows: ‘‘If these foes 
depart without so much as discovering what has happened, then 
what have I accomplisht? (And it is said:) 

The first mark of intelligence, to bo sure, is not to start 
things; the second mark of intelligence is to pursue to the end 
what you have started. 58. 

(139) (Therefore it is better not to begin anything than to 
drop what you have begun. So I will reveal myself to them 
by letting them hear my voice.) " (140) With tin's thot Long- 
livod made a very fooblo cry. (141) The owls who were noar-by 
hoard it, and realized that it was a crow’s cry, and reported 
it to their lord. (142) And hearing this, Foe-crusher, full of 
curiosity, came down and (mado sure of the facts and) said to 
his ministers: “Ask him who he is.” (143) Thereupon ho said: 
“lam Long-lived." (144) Hearing this the owl-king was astonisht 
and said: “This is the well-beloved chief-minister of that crow- 
king. How did he got to such a condition? " (145) (Being 
questioned about this) ho said (to him): “(My lord, listen!) 
After you had inflicted (something of) a massacre [upon the 
crows] and had gone away, Cloud-color (lookt upon his warriors 
that had escaped the slaughter, and was deeply distrest; and 
he) (146) took counsel with his ministers. To make a long story 
short, they were for undertaking your destruction. (147) (Then) 
I said: ‘They are strong, and we are helpless; hence (by all 
moans) the best thing (for us) is simply to submit (to them). 
(And it is said:) 

A powerless person, if he seeks his own welfare, should not 
even think of carrying on a feud with a more powerful enemy. 

14 Literal/, “ make their face* turned towards the south [the region of 
Yama, god of death].” 
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If he acts like the reed [that bonds before the storm], 
he is not deprived of his possessions; if he acts like the 
moth [that flies into the flame], complete destruction awaits 
him.' 59. 

(148) Then the crows said that I was taking sidos with the 
enemy, and without a moment’s consideration they brought 
me to tho state in which you find mo.” (149) (And) when 
Foe-crusher heard this, he took counsel with his (hereditary) 
ministers, Red-eye, Cruel-eye, Flame-eye, Crooked-noso, and 
Wall-oar. (160) First among them ho askt Red-eyo: “(Sir, 
under thoso circumstances) what is to be done?” (151) Said 
he: “What need for thinking it over? He should bo killed 
without hesitation. For: 

A feeble onomy should bo destroyed, before ho has a chance 
to become strong. Afterwards, when ho has gained strength 
and prowess, it may bo hard to subdue him. 60. 

(152) Moreover, it is a well-known saying that if Fortune 
comos to you unsought and is rojoctod, she cursos you. (And 

it is 8Aid:) 

Since opportunity comes only once to a man who is looking 
for opportunity, it is hard to find tho opportunity again when 
he wishes to do tho deed. 61. 

(163) So by killing him, (your enemy,) you will make your 
kingdom free from thorns.” (164) Having hoard this (word 
of hit) he askt Cruel-eye: “(Sir, but) what do you think?” 
Said he: “(Sire,) ho must not be killed (since he is a fugitive. 
Because): 

Cowardly and merciless men, who in this life strike down 
fugitives that are buffeted by many blows and that make 
piteous appeals to them, are doomed to Rfiurava and the other 

[hells]. 62 . * 

(By protecting a terrified fugitive who takes refuge with him, 
a man gets more merit than by performing the Horse-sacrifice* 6 
complete with all its excellent accompaniments.” 63.) 

(165) Having hoard this (also) he askt Flame-eye: “(Sir,) 
what do you think?” Said he: “(Sire,) it is most certain that 
a fugitive (even tho an enemy) must not be killed. 

15 The most elaborate and cost! y, and so tho most meritorious, of tho 
Vedic sacrifices. 
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For it is related that a dove entertained in due fashion its 
enemy who applied to it for refuge, and even invited him to 
feast on its own flesh.* 8 64. 

‘She who is over wont to shrink from me, now embraces 
me! My benefactor, blessings upon you! Take away all that 
I have!' 66. •?. 

(156) (But) the thief said: 

‘I see nothing that I would take from you. If thore should 
be something to take, I will come back again, if she should 
not embrace you.”' 66. 

(157) Foe-crusher said: "(And) how was that?" Said ho: 

STORY 6: OLD MAN, YOUNG WIFE, AND THIEF 

(158) Once thoro was a cortaiu merchant who was more 
than eighty years old, hut who by the attraction of his money 
succeeded in marrying a young wife. (159) (But) she, being 
(in the bloom of her youth and) united to an old man, folt 
that her youth was wasted, and tho sho lay on the bed beside 
him every night, turnod her slender body away, ([motionless] 
as a painted picture,) and was completely wretched. (160) (Now) 
one night a thief, a robber of (other men’s) goods, camo into 
his house. (161) (And) she flaw him and was frightened, and 
turned around, and threw her arms about her husband and 
hold him close. (162) And when this happened his whole body 
was thrilled with love and joy, and thinking “ Why has this 
wonderful thing happoned to mo, that surpasses imagination? ” 
he lookt all around, and caught sight of tho thief; (and ho 
reflected again: "Of course it is thru fear of him that she 
embraces mo!" Realising this,) (163) he said (to him): "(My 
friend,) she who is over wont to shrink from me ” &c. 
(164) But the thief said to him (friendly-wise): "I see nothing 
that I would take from you" &c. 

(End of 8tory 6) 

(165) So (in this case) favorable consideration was shown 
even to a thief, a robber of other men’s goods and an evil-doer. 

*• This stania alludes to a story of a golf-sacrificing doTO which onter- 
tained, in the manner described, a bird-hunter. The tale is told, in a versified 
form, in one comparatively lato version of tho Paflcatantra at this place. 
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(How much more to one who comes as a fugitive!) (166) Besides, 
(since he has beon injured by them,) he will help in our success 
(and work to their destruction, or ho may reveal their weak 
points). So he must not be killed.” (167) Hearing this Foe-crusher 
askt (his next minister) Crooked-nose: “(Sir,) what should be 
done (in the present case)?” Said ho: “(Sire,) he must not be 
killed. For: 

Even enemies may be useful when they fall out with each 
othor. The thief saved [the brahman's] life, while the ogre 
[saved] his two cows.” 67. 

(168) The king said: “And how was that?” Ho told this 
story: 

STORY 7: BRAHMAN, THIEF, AND OGRE 

(169) Once a certain (poor) brahman roceivod a present of a 
pair of cows, which (had been brought up from young calves by 
feeding with ghee, oil, salt, grass, and [other] wholosomo foods, 
so that they) wore very fat. (170) And a certain thief saw them, 
and he thot (as follows): "(This very day) 1 shall steal them.” 
(171) So ho startod out in the early ovoning, (172) and os 
he went along some (unknown) person toucht him (on the 
shoulder). (173) Whoroupon ho askt (in alarm): “Who are 
you?” (174) (And) ho spoko (truthfully): " I am a (night¬ 
roaming) brahman-ogre. 17 (176) You (also) toll mo who you 
are.” (176) Said he: “I am a thief.” (And when the other 
askt again: “Whore arc you going? ” he said:) “I intend to 
steal a pair of cows from a (certain) brahman. (But whore are 
you going?)” (177) (Then being reassured by this information) 
tho (brahman-)ogro (also) said: "I too have started out to 
seize that same brahman.” (178) Then they went thither (both 
together) and stayed (at one side, waiting for the proper time). 
(179) And when the brahman had gone to sleep the brahman- 
ogre was creeping up to seize him (first); (180) when the thief 
said to him: “(This is not the right way.) After I have stolen 
his two oows, then you may seize him." (181) Said the other: 
“ (That too would be wrong.) Perchance the noise (of the cows) 
might wake him, and then I should have come in vain.” 


11 A brahman (in a previous existence) changed, became of sinful action*, 
into an ogre. Ogres (r&kt<ua*) are monsters who live on the fleeh of men 
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(182) The thief said: “When you seize him he may arise 
and make an outcry. (Then all the rest [of the people] will be 
roused; and if that happens) then I should be unable to steal 
his two cows. (So I will steal the cows first, and afterwards 
you may eat the brahman.)” (183) As they were thus disputing 
with one another (they got angry, and with their rivalry) they 
woke up the brahman (simultaneously). (184) (Thereupon) the 
thief said: “(Brahman,) this brahman-ogre wants to seize you." 
(185) (But) the (brahman-)ogre said: “This thief wants to steal 
your two cows.” (186) Hearing this the brahman got up and 
(being put on his guard) saved himself from the ogre by rociting 
the mantra 18 (of his sect’s deity), and saved his two cows from 
the thiof by brandishing his cudgel. (187) (So both) the thief 
and the ogre departed. 

(End of Story 7) 

(188) Therefore I say: “ Even enemies may be useful " &c. 

(189) “(Moreover:) 

It is also related, you know, that the noble and virtuous Sibi 
gave his own flesh to the falcon to savo the dove.” 68. 

(190) Therefore you (also) ought not to slay a fugitive.” 

(191) Thereupon he askt Wall-ear. And ho too gavo tho samo 
advice. (192) Then Red-eye (aroso, and smiling ironically to 
himself) said again: “(Alas!) Our lord here is ruined by you 
with your bad policy. And it is said: 

Even when an injury is done him before his very eyes, a 
fool is satisfied by fair words. Tho carpentor carried his own 
wife with her lover on his hoAd.” 69. 

(193) They said: “(And) how was that?" He replied: 

STORY 8: CUCKOLD CARPENTER 

(194) In a certain town there was a carpenter, (195) whose 
beloved wife was unchaste, as he had been warned by his 
friends and kinsmen. (196) So to ascertain the truth he said to 
her: “My dear, there is a king's hall to be built in a far-away 
village, and I must go there (tomorrow). I shall spend a number 

*• Sacred stanza. 

** This stanza alludes to a well-known story of a self-sacrificing king 
named &bi. The story is inserted secondarily at this point in one version. 
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of days there. So make ready some provisions such as are 
needful for my journey." (197) And she right gladly made ready 
the provisions as he bade her. (198) (And when she had done 
so, he took his tools and his provisions- for the journey and) 
while it was still night (, during the last watch,) he said to 
her: “I am going, my dear; lock the door!” (199) But the 
carpenter roturned without hor knowledge, and entored his 
house (by the back door), and placed himself with bis apprentice 
under his (own) bed. (200) She however was overjoyed at the thot 
that she could meet hor lover this day without any hindrance; 
and she caused hor lover to be summoned by hor go-between, 
and they began to eat and drink and so forth without fear in 
that very house. (201) And before they satisfied their lust, it 
happened that in moving hor feet she toucht the carpenter on 
the knee. (202) At this she thot: “Without doubt that must 
bo the carpenter! Now what can I do? ” (203) (And) at that 
moment her lover (adjured her and) said: "(Dear, tell mo,) 
which do you lovo more, me or your husband?" (204) Where¬ 
upon that quick-witted woman said: (205) “What a question 
to ask! Wo women of courso aro light in our morals and do 
all manner of things; (206) (in short,) if wo bad not noses, wo 
should undoubtedly be willing to eat dung; (that tolls the whole 
Story in a nutshell.) (207) [But] if I should hoar of any harm, 
(oven the slightest,) to my husband, 1 should (straightway) give 
up the ghost." (208) Then the carpenter’s heart was deceived 
by the lying words of that shameless woman, and ho said to 
his apprentice: (209) “Long live my beloved and suproraely 
devoted wife! I will honor hor in the eyes of all people!" 
(210) So saying he lifted her with her lover, as they lay in 
bod, on his head, and ran with them along the king's highway 
(and the other streets), and all the people laught at him. 

(End of Storj 8) 

(211) Therefore I say: “Even when an injury is done him 
before his very eyes ” &c. (212) "So we are surely destroyed 
(root and branch. This certainly is a true saying):" 

. (Ministers in outward guise, but really foes, the wise should 
hold those who depart from salutary policy and practise the 
the reverse of it. 70.). 





(Even the noble are assuredly destroyed, like darkness at 
sunrise, if they are forgetful of [the proper] place and time 
[for actions], becauso of having a foolish minister.” 71.) 

(213) But even then [the owl-king] paid no heed to his words, 
but lifted up Long-lived and stArted to take him to his own 
citadel. (214) At this point Long-lived said (in order to win 
his confidence): “Sire, (why take me along, since in this con¬ 
dition 1 am good for nothing?) What use have I for life in 
my'present plight? Therefore cause fire to be furmsht me, and 
I will throw myself into it” (215) Red-eye (however,) who 
understood his secret purpose, (indicated by his expression of 
countenance,) said: “Why do you wish to throw yourself into 
fire?” (216) Said he: “(Why,) 1 have been reduced to tins 
plight on your account: lionco I wish to obtain rebirth as an 
owl, by virtue of sacrificing my body 30 in the fire, that I may 
pay back the grudgo I owo tho crows." (217) Red-eye said: 

“ This speech of yours is like wino raixt with poison, in that 
its inner nature is concealed; its primary character is delightful, 
but what will come out of it is not easy to guess therefrom. U. 

(218) Villain, for you to he reborn fts an owl is impossible 
(and unthinkable). Because: 

Renouncing tho sun as husband, and the rain and tho wind 
and tho mountain, tho mouse maidon returned to her own nature. 
For nature is hard to overcome.” 73. 

(219) He said: “ (And) how was that? ” Rod-eye said: 

STORY 9: MOUSE-MAIDEN 

(220) Once (in) a certain (country a) sago was about to rmso 
his mouth (after his bath) in tho Ganges, (221) when a (young) 
mouse dropt from the mouth of a falcon and fell into his hand. 
(222) (Perceiving it) he placed it in a leaf (of a banyan-tree, 

»« it U a common belief In India that one who bn* acqulrod sufficient 
religion* merit, and especially one who giro# op hi* life a* an act of devotion, 
can obUin rebirth in any state he de*ire*. 

»> This verso i. difficult, and in part textnally corrupt. It «eon.* to me 
that the word. prakrU and oiArfra are used with allusion to their technical 
use in the SRAkbya philosophy; prakrti is the primary croative power of 
nature, cikara the elements that evolve out of it. The " evolvents " of tho 
crow’s speech are here said to be “ not recognisable ” from its delightful 
“ primary nature." 
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and bathed once more and rinst his mouth and performed the 
rites of expiation and the like,**) and set out for home. (223) 
And remembering the mouse he thot: “It was a cruel thing 
that I did in abandoning the little mouse that has lost its father 
and mother. (This was sinful of me; because I am now her 
guardian.) ” (224) So thinking he (returned and) by the power 
of his penance changed the mouse into a maiden, (225) and 
took her home and gave her to his wife, (who was childless,) 
saying: (226) “(My dear,) hero is a daughter for you; (take 
her and) bring her up carefully.” From that time on she brought 
her up and cherisht her fondly. (227) Now when in the course 
of time she had reacht the age of twelve, the sage began to 
think about her marriage: “It is wrong to let her time [of 
puberty] pass by; for this would bo a sin on my part. (And 
it is said:) 

But if a maiden beholds her flux in her father’s house, un¬ 
married, that maiden is unmarriagcablo; her parents are con¬ 
sidered to bo 4Qdr(u. aa 74. 

(228) Therefore I will give her to a (powerful) husband 
worthy of herself. (And it is said:) 

Only between two porsons who aro woll-matcht in moans and 
in blood should there bo marriage or friendship, but not between 
the high and the low.” 75. 

(229) With this thot ho summoned the vcnorablo Thousand- 
rayed [Sun], and said: (230) “You are powerful; marry this 
my daughter!" (231) But that venerable god, (the World- 
protector,) who sees all things (immediately), replied (to him): 
(232) “(Reverend sir,) the clouds are more powerful than I; 
they cover me so that I become invisible.” (233) The sage 
(said: “That is true!” and) summoning a cloud (he) said: 
" Take my daughter! ” (234) But he said: “ The wind is stronger 
even than I. It blows mo hither and thither in all directions.” 
(235) Then he summoned the wind (also) and said: “Take ray 
daughter!” (236) (Thus addrest) the wind said: “(Reverend 
sir,) the mountains are more powerful than I, since I cannot 
move them (so much as a finger’s breadth).” (237) Then he 
summoned a mountain and said: “Take my daughter!!' (238) 

” All Ihi* was no cost ary as purification after touching tho mouse. 

*' Members of the lowest caste. 




Ho replied: “(We are indeed ‘immovable/ 84 but) the mice are 
stronger than wo; they make us full of countless holes (on all 
sidos)." (239) At these words the sage summoned a mouse and 
said: “Tako my daughter!” (240) Thereupon he said: “(This is 
out of the question.) How can she enter into my holo? ” (241) At 
which he said: “ Very true!”, and by the power of his penance 
turnod the girl into a mouse again and gave her to the mouse. 

(End of Story 9) 

(242) Therefore I say: “Renouncing the sun as husband” &c. 
(243) Now [the owl-king] paid no heed to the words of Red- 
oye, but took Long-lived and wont to his own stronghold (, to 
the ruin of his tribe). (244) And as Long-lived was being takon 
thither he reflected (smiling to himself): 

“ The one who said that I should be killed, speaking to his 
lord’s profit, he is the only one of the ministers here that knows 
the true science of polity. 76. 

(245) If they had but been willing to listen to him, my hopes 
would have been disappointed." (246) (Now when they reacht the 
entrance of the stronghold) Foe-crusher said (to his ministers): 
“Let Long-lived bo granted any place he wishes to live in.” 
(247) But Long-lived fixt his residence at the entrance of 
the stronghold (, thinking that when the time came he would 
easily escape). (248) And every day the owls went forth as 
they pleased on expeditions of plunder, and (when they had 
eaten) they brought abundant meat at the command of their 
king and gave it to Long-livod. (249) (But that same Red-eye 
summoned his kinsmen and said: “ I perceive that wo shall 
very soon be destroyed bocause of this crow. Therefore it is 
not wise for us to remain in tho same place with these fools. 
Let us accordingly seek another mountain cave and dwoll there 
in poaco.” So saying Red-eye with all his followers departed to 
another place.) (250) Then that (orow) Long-lived in a short 
time regained his strength and his plumage, and his body 
became handsome as a peacock. And (when he had learned 
all about the enemy—his strength and prowess, his stronghold 
and abiding-place, his weak-points and ways of approach,) ho 
reflected as follows: 

Tho word “immovable" also means "mountain" in Sanskrit. 
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"I have spied out their strength and power, and their strong¬ 
hold too, all about it. Now without delay I must bring about 
the destruction of our foes.” 77. 

(251) With thoso thots, in order to massacre tho owls, he 
filled the holes at tho entrance of thoir stronghold with rubbish 
and sot out in haste to Cloud-color. (252) And when Cloud-color 
had embraced him oagerly and askt him what had happonod, 
(253) he said: “(My lord,) this is no time for tolling my 
adventures. (Time is passing swiftly by.) (254) (Therefore) do 
you tako each one a stick of wood and go; (255) and I will 
come and bring fire. (256) And lot us (go with all speed and) 
burn the (enemies') homo with all (tho enemies) in it." (267) 
Even so they did, and they put kindling-wood and tho like 
into the holes that were filled with rubbish and set fire to them. 
And straightway all their enemies were destroyed root and 
branch at one stroke. (258) And having burned the lair (as 
far as the [under-]world of serpents, and having succeeded in 
his full desire,) Long-lived reestablish Cloud-color as king, 
with all his powers, 86 in that same banyan-tree (, to the sound 
of music denoting felicity, well-being and success). (259) Here-. 
upon Cloud-color (, seeing that his enemies were overthrown,) 
bestowed (all manner of) honors upon Long-lived and in great 
joy spoke to him (thus): “Father, how did you spend your 
time while you wore in the midst of the enemies? 

Nay, it is better for those whose deeds are righteous to throw 
themselves into flaming fire, than to onduro oven for a moment 
association with an enemy.” 78. 

(260) Said he: “(Sir,) 

When dangor threatens, a wise mind must follow any way what¬ 
ever, bo it groat or humble, which may lead to safety. Did not the 
Diadom-crownod [Arjuna], woman-fashion, adorn with bracelets 
his arms liko elephant’s trunks, that could wield mighty weapons 
and wore markt with tho bruises of the bow-string? ,fl 79. 

*• “Powora;" tho Swiakrit word ia prakrii, often meaning: "[* king’*] 
ministers," but bore probably uaod in the wider aenao found in Book I, 

§ 184, which aoe (with note). 

M In thia end tho following vss reference ia made to the rarioua 
humiliations suffered by tho five Pbrothers, tho chlof horoea of the 
MahSbhlraU, and thoir wife DrAupadl. Vsa 79 and 81 refer to Arjuna, 80 to 
Blilma, 82 to YudhijJhira, 83 to Nakula and Sahadeva, 84 to Drlupadl. 
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A wise man, even if he be powerful, must ever bo willing 
to bide his time, and even to dwell with mean and evil folk, 
as hard to endure as a thunder-bolt. Did not the all-powerful 
Bhlma in tbo house of the Mateya(-king] rub hands with cooks, 
and wore not his hands stained with smoke and wearied with 
the toil of handling cooking-spoons? 80. 

Whatsoever action presents itsolf, bo it pleasant or hateful, 
an intelligent man, biding his time, should put his hoart into 
it and do it, whon he lias fallen upon adversity. Did not the 
Left-handed [Arjuna] wear a [woman’s] jingling girdle, donned 
in sport, tho his arms had been [at other times] busy with the 
clanging strokes of the broad, tremulous bow-string of Gttpdlva 

[Arjuna’s bow]? 81. ....... 

A wise man who desires success, even tho he bo tull of 
courage and prowess, should put aside his dignity and stand 
carefully watching his step in the situations ordained by fate. 
The illustrious son of Dharroa [Yudhisthira] was served with 
respect by his brothers who were like [Indra] the king of 
the gods, [Kubera] the god of wealth, and [Yama] the god of 
death; yet did he not for a long time carry in his distress the 
[brahman's] triple staff? 82. 

The two sons of Madrl [Nakula and Sahadeva] possest beauty 
and nobility, and were endowed with the highest qualities; yet 
they entered into tho service of Virata as herds of his kine 
and horses. 83. 

Dranpadr was blest with unexcelled beauty, with the fine 
qualities of youth, and with birth in a noble family; she was 
like [the goddess of] Fortune herself. Yet by the power of 
Fate the lapse of time brought her to tho point, you know, 
of pounding sandalwood-pasto for a long period in the palace 
of tho Matsya king, undor the haughty and insolent orders of 
girls who called her 'serving-maid.”’ 84. 

(261) Oloud-color said: “Like the task of [standing on] the 
blade of a sword (I ween) is association with an enemy.” 
Said he: “(Sire,) that is true. (And yet:) 

Whon a wise man finds himself shorn of powor, he 
hears it without betraying his feelings, acting like a friend, 
biding his time, and covering his weakness with [pretended] 
Affection. 85. 
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(262) (Now to put it briefly,) never before have I scon such 
a collection of fools, except Rod-oyo alone. But ho understood 
quite correctly what was in my heart. Tho othors however 
were ministers in name alone. What uso had thoy, who did 
hot know this?— 

A servant that has come over from tho enemy, and that is 
oagor to dwell with his [former] foes, is spoiled for use by 
tho constant unoasiness [which he causes]; for it is like living 
with a serpent. 86. 

Dangerous oven to a much lator time is a failing that can 
cause total destruction; it is like the malady that comos to the 
silk-cotton tree from the dove that has eaten the seeds of the 
fig or banyan tree. 87 87. 

Foes find occasion to strike at their foes—if thoy are not 
careful in regard to things both soon and unseen—when they 
are sitting or lying down or on the march, or when occupied 
with eating and drinking. 88. 

Therefore a wise man must carefully guard himself, as the 
abiding-place of the ‘ group of three ’ ss . For carelessness brings 
destruction. 89. (And this has been well said:) 

Being ill-advised, who can escape faults of policy? Eating 
unwholesome food, who is not tormented by diseases? Who is 
not made insolent by good fortune? Who can escape the blow 
of death? Who is not afflicted by sensuality duo to women? 90. 

An arrogant 89 man loses his ronown; a dishonost man, his 
friend; one that ignoros the holy ritos, his family; a man that 
is too oagor for worldly succoss, his religion; a vicious man 
loses tho fruits of learning; a miser loses happinoss; and a king 
whoso ministers are careless loses his kingdom. 91. 

Firo waxes strong in dry kindling-wood, affliction in fools, 
anger in tho capricious, love in tho handsome, wisdom in the 
intelligent, righteousness in tho compassionate, fortitude in tho 
noble. 92. 

.*•:< H The moaning' is that tho soeds of tho othor troe» are past with tho 
oxcromont of tbo doro upon the eWoooKon tree, end there sprout, cawing 
the destruction of tho letter. This alleged occurrence U alluded to elaewhere 
in Indian literaturo. 

3 » Tho tliroe objects of human desiro (»ee pago 178, noto 4> They all 
“ abido in " or dopend on onesolf. 

»® Or, " dull." 

Kdjsiton, P.6e»t»itnL II. 
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(263) Now, 0 king, yon said very truly that to endure 
association with foes is like the task of [standing on] the blade 
of a sword. (You show that you aro wise.) However: 

A wise man, to accomplish his end, may oven carry his foe 
on his shouldor. The cobra carried tbo frogs and so destroyed 
them.'” 98. 

(264) Said the other: “(And) bow was that?” Long-lived 
said!' 

• STORY JO: FROGS RIDE SERPENT 

(265) Onco there was a certain aged cobra named Weak- 
venom. (266) lie took thot with himself thus: “ How can I 
live comfortably in this manner of life?" (267) Then ho went 
to a pond whero thoro wero many frogs, and took his seat 
there making himself appear as if overwhelmed with grief. (268) 
Now as ho sat thus a frog in the water askt him: “(Uncle,) 
why do you not look around for food today as you used to? ” 
(269) Said he: “ My friend, how could I have any desire for 
food, wrotch that I am? (And this is the reason.) (270) Last 
night (as I was looking around for food right early in the 
evening) I caught sight of a frog, and drew myself up ready 
to spring on him and catch him. (271) But he (saw me, and 
in fear of death) fled away into the midst of a group of brahmans 
(who were busily engaged in reciting holy texts); and I could 
not make out whore he had gone. (272) And I bit a (certain) 
brahman’s son in the toe, being misled by its resemblance to 
a frog; (273) (whereupon) he died on the spot. (274) His father 
(was ovorcomo with, grief and) curst mo (, saying): (276) 

. 1 Wretch! Since you havo bitten my son, who novor did you 
any harm, because of this crime you shall becomo a vehicle 
for frogs to ride on. (276) And you shall obtain for your 
sustenanco [only] what thoir grace allows you.' (277) So I havo 
come for you to rido upon mo." (278) (And that frog told this 
to all tho others.) At this they were ovorjoyed, and they all 
wont and told it to tho frog-king, whose namo was Web-foot. 
(279) Whereupon ho (too, with all his ministers), considering 
it a remarkable thing, came in great excitement and climbed 
out of tho pond and mounted on tho serpent’s back, with in¬ 
finite contentment. (280) (And after him in turn the others 
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seated thomsolvos in ordor of rank; and some who could not 
find room ran along behind.) (281) But Weak-vonom displayed 
many kinds of different motions (, all to further his own interests). 

(282) Now Web-foot said (as soon as ho came in contact with 
the serpent): 

“ Travelling on Weak-vonom suits mo hotter than on an 
olophant or a chariot or a horse, or on a man-drawn car or a 
boat." 94. 

(283) Now on the next day Weak-vonom made a pretense of 
oxhaustion. And Wob-foot said to him: “ (Friend,) why do you 
draw me so very slowly today (and not as you did before)?” 

(284) Said he: “Sire, because of lack of food I have not tho 
strength to carry you (today as I formerly did)." (286) (There¬ 
upon) ho said: “(Friend,) oat [some of] tho little frogs.” (286) 
Said he: “ I wanted to do that myself, but I cannot eat except 
by grace of Your Majesty’s orders; thus my life depends upon 
you.” (287) Then he received permission; and thenceforth he 
gradually devoured the frogs, as many as ho liked. (288) (And 
in a very few days he renewed his strength.) And with deep 
satisfaction ho smiled to himself, and said: 

“ By a trick I have got for myself manifold food, in the 
frogs. How long a time before they will be all gone, with mo 
eating them! ” 95. 

(289) Now (when) Web-foot (heard this his suspicions were 
aroused, and wondering what ho was saying, ho) askt him: 
“ What did you say? " (290) (At which) tho serpont (to conceal 
his expression) roplied: “ (Nothing." And when he again charged 
him [to speak], he said: “My lord,) this is what I said: 

Let a man never allow himself to be blasted by the curse 
of a brahman I Bottor is the state of a mountain-crag or a troo 
struck by tho scorching blast of lightning." 96. 

(291) So in spite of all thoso things Web-foot failed utterly 
to understand (, because his mind was misled by thoso false 
words). (292) (To put it briefly,) that serpent devoured every 
one of them, so that not so much as the seed of them was left 
(Bad of Story 10) 

(293) Therefore I say: “ [A wise man, to accomplish his 
ond,] may oven carry his foe on his shoulder " &c. (294) " So, 

Klgnten, P.ftMttnlre. II. 20 
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0 king, even as Weak-venom dostroyed the frogs, thus I also 
destroyed (all) our enemies. (And so:) 

A fire that blazes up in the forest burns, but spares tho 
roots; while a flood of water, mild and cooling tho it is, tears 
up [the trees] roots and all" 97. 

(296) Cloud-color said: “That is true. (And likewise:) 

This is the greatness of great men who wear the ornaments 
of good policy, that they turn not from what thoy have under¬ 
taken even when serious trouble arises. 98. 

(296) - Thus it is that you, Sir, have brought about complote 
destruction of our enemies." Said he: “ Siro, so it is. (And it 
is said:) 

A remnant of dobt, a remnant of fire, a remnant of diseaso 
likewise, aud a remnant of the foe—these a wise mau should 
blot out utterly, leaving no remnant. By so doing he shall not 
fail. 99. 

(297) Siro, you are a favorite of fortune (more than others). 
Everything that is undertaken on your behalf succeeds. And 
again: 

One should join tho strong with tho skillful, and the skillful 
with the quick and energetic. Both of these shall prosper if 
thoy keep their outlay moderate. 100. 

If a man be self-controlled, truthful, wise, and resolute, is 
there aught that can stay out of tho reach of such a man? 101. 

Whose heart does not sink when troubles arise and is not 
over-glad in success, who controls his anger and shows for¬ 
bearance, and knows tho time to exert himself, who conceals 
scandals with CAro and is watchful of woak points,—fortune 
roste in the hands of a man of such behavior whose mind is 
disciplined. 102. 

* Who am I? What aro the present time and place, and what 
good or evil qualities aro in evidence? Who are my enomies, 
and who my allios? What power have I? What means of carry¬ 
ing out a usoful plan? What store of good fortuno have I? 
What continuanco of prosperity? And what should ho ray reply 
if my words aro rojoctcd? ’ Good mon who fix their minds thus 
steadfastly on success aro not disappoiutod. 103. 

(298) Thoreforo prowess (by itself) alone will not bring tho 
supremo desire to fruition. And it is said: 
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For foes that arc killed with weapons are not killed, hut 
those that are killed by wit are really killed and novor appear 
again. A woapon kills only a man's body; wit destroys his tribe 
and his power and his renown. 104. 

An arrow shot by an archer may kill a single man, or it 
may not. A clover dovice launcht by a clover man may dostroy 
a kingdom along with the king. 105. 

(299) So if a man bo (thus) attended by [the favor of] fato 
(and by manly endeavor), all his actions easily succeed. Since: 

His wit comes into play at once when ho nndortakos an 
action; his presence of mind is steadfast; riches come to him 
of their own accord; his plans go not awry; ho achieves com¬ 
plete fruition, and so—is it surprising?—ho attains high station; 
and he takos delight in deeds of renown: such is the man of 
destiny 1 106. 

(300) Therefore kingship is for him that has liberality, wisdom, 
and valor. And it is said: 

To a man who is liberal, brave, and wise, people attach 
themselves, and these people are his subordinates 40 . To him 
who has subordinates 40 comes wealth; from wealth, distinction; 
to the distinguisht man authority, and from that kingship.” 107. 

(301) Cloud-color said: “Father, the science of polity shows 
its benefits quickly; for you by your politic course found access 
to the owl-king Foe-crusher and destroyed him with all his 
followers.” Long-lived said: “ Sire, 

Even if your purpose can only bo attained by resorting to 
violent means, it is well first to show humility. A princely tree 
with lofty top, the noblest product of tho forest, is not felled 
until homage has been paid to it. 108. 

(302) But, my lord, what profit is thero in words which in 
tho outcome load to no (opportunity for) action? Well has it 
boon said: 

Words spoken by irrosoluto mon, afraid of oxortion, whoso 
only interest is to amuse thomsolvos with random prattle, lead 
to disappointment in tho result, and become the objects of 
ridicule in the world. 109. 

(303) (And wise mon should not negloct oven matters of 
slight importance. Bocauso:) 

40 Or, punningly, "good qu»liticw." 

26* 
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(‘ I shall be able to do this; it is a slight matter and easy 
. to perform; it requires no care! * So some men look upon their 
duties; and thru the blindness of negligence they fall into the 
agony of griof, whiok comes quickly when a mishap occurs. 110.) 

(304) Now today my lord’s enemies are overthrown, so that 
he will bo able to sleep in peace as of old. (And this has been 
said:) 

(In a house that contains no sorpent or in which the serpents 
have been killed one can sleep in peaco. But whore a serpent 
has been seen and has escaped, it is hard to find sloop. 111.) 

(Until they have finisht tho performance of oxaltod deeds 
that require long-continued exertions, but that are blost by tho 
bonodictions of their loved ones; that demand the height of 
skill and prowess, but that win for thorn tho place of their 
deeires;—until such time how can men that are irapassionod 
with ambition, pride, and enterprise find room for contentment 
in their impatient hearts? 112 .) 

(305) Now because I have brought to completion the work 
I had begun, my spirit seems to find rest. (How so?) 

As a heart that is freed from fever, as a body that has cast 
off a heavy burden is lighter, so the spirit becomes lighter 
when one has crost a sea [of troubles] by accomplishing his 
vowed purpose upon his foe. 113. 

(306) So now that your enemies have been destroyed, devote 
yourself to the protection of your subjects, and enjoy for long 
this kingdom, in the majesty of your throne with its parasol 41 
firmly establisht in succession to your children and children’s 
children. And also: 

A king who does not delight his subjocts with protection 
and other benofits—his name has no rnoro use than the [false] 
toat on tho nock of tho sho-goat. 114. 

(Tho king that lovos virtues, dospisos vicos, and takes delight 
in good policy, shall long enjoy the royal majesty that is 
clothed with the firm-fixt chowrio 41 and adornod with tho white 
parasol. 41 116.) 

(307) And you must not doludo yourself with tho pride of 
good fortune, thinking * I have got possession of tho kingdom.' 
And that for this reason, because the fortunes of kings aro 

41 Embloma of royalty. 
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undependable. (How so?) The Fortune of kingship is apt to 
fall the moment sho is mounted, as a bamboo rood that is 
climbed. (Liko quicksilver) sho is hard to hold ovon by (end- 
loss) effort. However earnestly you pursue her favor, she betrays 
you in the end. Like a prince of the apes, sho is fickle in her 
changing humors. Liko a stroak of wator on the potal of a 
water-lily, there is no clinging to her. Sho is unsteady as the 
courso of the wind, undopondablo as alliance with the ignoble, 
inaccessible to kindness as (the race of) vipors; (she glows but 
for a moment, as the stroak of clouds at twilight;) sho is 
perishable in her very nature, as a row of bubbles in the 
water; (sho shows no gratitude for what is done for her, as 
the nature of the body;) she vanishes the moment she is seen, 
as a mass of riches that ono gots in a dream. (In short:) 

(No sooner has a king been installed in his kingdom, than 
ho must turn his mind to [threatening] evils. For the vessels 
[of holy water] used at the time of the coronation pour out 
upon the king disasters along with the water. 116.) 

(308) (And there is no man whatsoever that is not liable to 
misfortunes. And it is said:) 

When one reflects on Rama’s banishment, the humiliation of 
Bali, the dwelling in the forest of the sons of Pap<Ju, the 
destruction of the Vr§pis, King Nala’s loss of his kingdom, the 
dwarf-existence of Vi§iju, and the slaying of Arjuna, and [what 
happened to Rjlv&paJ the Lord of Ceylon,—[it is clear that] 
man undergoes all [that befalls him] by the power of Destiny, 
and none can save any one from it. 117. 

(Whither has gone Da^aratha, the friend of the King of the 
Gods, who fought in heaven? Whither has gono King Sagara, 
who controlled the sea's flood? Whither the son of Vena, that 
sprang from the palm of [his fathor’s] hand? Whither Manu, 
the Sun’s flesh and blood? Has not almighty Time [Destiny], 
that first oponod their eyes, now closod thorn? 118.) 

. King, ministers, fair houris, parks and ploasuro-gardons, 
lamented by men of olden time—all, all aliko have been devoured 
by the jaws of Doath. 119. 

learning is the adornment of the mind, vice of folly, passion 
of an elephant, water of a river, the moon of night, ascetic con¬ 
templation of resolute character, and good policy of kingship. 120. 
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. Joy is dostroyed by disappointment, the autumn by the 
ooming of winter, darkness by the sun, a kind deed by in¬ 
gratitude, grief by a pleasant occurrence, disasters by good 
policy, and fortune, however magnificent it may be, by bad 
policy. 121. 

(809) Thus a king who provides his subjects with the blessings 
of wise counsel thru his good policy (in all respocts), enjoys 
the blessings of royalty.” 

Hero onda tho Third Book, callod War arid Poaco (or tho Crow* and tho Owl*). 





BOOK IV 


TIIE LOSS OF ONE’S GETTINGS, 

OR, THE APE AND THE CROCODILE 

(1) Now here begins this, tho fourth book, willed the Loss 
of One’s Gettings; of which this is the oponing stanza: 

Whosoever is beguiled by soft words into giving up a thing 
that lie has got, is deceivod just as tho foolish crocodile was 
by tho ape. 1. 

(2) Tho king’s sons said: "How was that?” Vi?ou6arman 
said: 

(3) On a (certain) seashore once dwelt an ape-king named 
Wrinkle-face. (4) And because he had become weak with old 
ago, another ape, who was young and vigorous, (became in¬ 
flamed in his heart with the fire of jealousy, and in his im¬ 
patience) raised a revolt against him and drove him out of his 
own herd (, so that he was spending his time in exilo). (5) On 
this (same) shore there was a fig-troo named Honey-filled. The 
old ape lived by eating its fruits. (6) Now once as ho was 
eating them a fig fell from his hand into tho water. (7) And 
as it fell (into tho water) it made an agrooable splash. (8) When 
the ape heard it ho began to pluck off (other) figs again and 
again and to throw them down one by one, because he was 
idle and silly by nature and they delighted his oar. (9) Now 
it happoned that a crocodile namod Scrawny was passing below 
him, and ho caught those figs and ate them (to his hoart's 
content). (10) So ho remained (on tho spot) in order to got 
the sweet food. (11) And Wrinkle-faco formed an affootionato 
attachment for Kim, so that ho forgot even his exile from his 
hord. (12) The crocodile's heart also was affocted with groat 
love for him, so that he put off the time of returning to bis 
home. (13) Now his wife, among her womon-friends, was grieved 
at heart becauso of the long separation from him [and said]: 
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“ Where is he, my beloved? What is ho doing away from homo 
that interests him so greatly? And he stays a very long time 
today. Ho wrongs himself by neglecting tho ‘group of throo’ 1 ." 
(14) Then one of her womon-friends said: “ How can you havo 
oithor homo or wealth from such a husband, when you do not 
know what he is about? (15) But I saw him (with my own 
oyes) in a place on tho seashore amusing himself in secret with 
some sbe-apo or other, and showing the greatest affection for 
her. (16) Know this therefore, and do without delay what needs 
to bo done.” (17) And hearing this tho crocodilo’s wife (was 
ovorcome with grief, and sho gave up all her household duties, 
and wearing soiled garments), anointing her body with oil, 
(threw horsolf on her bed and) lay tossing her limbs about 
restlessly, while her womon-frionds stood about her. (18) But 
when the crocodile, after ovorstaying his time becauso of his 
love for Wrinkle-face, returned to his house, he found his wife 
in this state, and in great distress of mind ho inquired: “What 
is the cause of this illness of hers? ” (19) But not one of her 
women-friends would say a word (; they all held their peace). 
He askt again and again with great insistence. (20) Finally 
one of them (who was like a second self to the crocodile’s 
wife, showing signs of tho deepest oraotion,) said: (21) “(Sir,) 
this illness of hers is incurable. (We must consider that) she 
is (surely) lost (this very day). There is no cure for her." (22) 
Hearing this the crocodile was overwhelmed with grief, and 
(in his great love for his wife) he said: (23) “ If there is any 
remedy for her, oven at the cost of my own life, lot this life 
of mino be usod for her sake." (24) Sho replied: “(Sir,) there 
is ono and only ono remody for her malady. If an ape's heart 
could be provided, then she would live. (Otherwise she is utterly 
lost) This is a socret known to us women.” (25) At this ho 
rofloctod (to himself): “(What is this woo that has bofallon 
mo!) How can I got an ape's hoart except from Wrinkle-face? 
But that would bo (most villainous and) wickod. And yet: 

Should a wifo tako first place, or a friend that excels in 
nobility? Surely as between wifo and friend tho wifo comes 
first. 2. 


Tho objects of human desire; see page 272, note 4. 
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Thru her the ‘group of throe'* is won completely; thru her 
[are won] friends, thru hor renown. The whole world depends 
on her; so who would not rate hor highly?” 3. 

(26) In groat perplexity ho reflected again: 

“ My one and only bolovod friond, who has done so much 
for mo and is full of noble qualities, must bo slain for the sake 
of a woman! Woo has bofallon mo!” 4. 

(27) Meditating thus, (while bis heart resistod his going,) he 
sot out very slowly towards Wrinklo-faco. (28) Porcoiving him 
(coming slowly), the apo said: “My friend, what is the cause 
of your delay 8 today?” (29) Said he: “(Friend,) I will tell 
you what grievos mo. I cannot enjoy your company so much, 
for this roason: tho you have been showing mo nothing but 
kindness for this long time, I have not been ablo to do you 
even tho slightest favor in return. And likowiso: 

Men cloavo unto friendship because of self-interest. But you, 
0 noblest of apes, show unselfish affection. 5. 

(30) And yet, this saying fits you very well: 

To benefit those to whom one owes no benefits, to do kind¬ 
nesses, to be mindful of favors done, and to raise the fallen— 
this is characteristic of the noble.” 6. 

(31) The other replied: “ Why, surely this is a benefit (that 
cannot be surpast): while I have been exiled from my land 
and my kinsmen, I havo found a refuge with you, because of 
tho friendship that has sprung up between us, and am spending 
my time in (peaco and) comfort. (Woll has this boon said:) 

Who created this two-syllabled jewel called ‘ comrade,’ which 
saves from grief, discontent, and danger, and is a vessel of 
love and trust? ” 7. 

(32) The crocodile said: 

" What greater friendship can there bo than this, that in¬ 
cludes meeting [your friend’s] wifo, oating peacefully in [Ins] 
house, and tolling socrots? 8. 

(33) Now I have not brought you to ray house, prosonted 
you to my wife, or given you to oat from my dish.” (34) The 

* Seo preceding page, note 1. 

1 Or pouiblj "detraction [of mind];” thii in tho more u*ual moaning of 
tho Sanskrit word (vylkjepa), but tbo vorsion* noarly all agreo on the ien»o 
of " dolay." 
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apo replied: “ (What of that? Such is the friendship of common 
folk. And again:) 

A base man may show you bis wife, as beforo actors on the 
stage. Cattle are fed, so that means nothing at all. For it is 
the very nature of the noble, and requires'no effort in them, 
to do good to those with whom thoy associate.” 9. 

(86) Said the other: 

“ What wonder is it if a righteous man honors tho wise and 
virtuous? It wonld bo strango only if a basoborn man did so; 
that would bo like coolness in tho sun’s orb. 10. And yet: 

One should not overwhelm a friend or kinsman with an ex¬ 
cess of affection. A cow repulses her own calf with tho tip of 
hor horn when ho trios to drink too much. 11. 

(36) (Thorefore,) my friend, (I also have a return favor to 
offer you.) My house is on a lovely island in the midst of tho 
sea. Trees like the heavenly Tree of Wishes grow there, [with 
fruits] that taste like nectar. So do you climb on-ray back and 
visit ray homo.” (37) At this speech the ape was greatly pleased, 
and said: “ Very good, my friend; this pleases me much. Take 
me there quickly! " (38) Then that crocodile took upon his 
back the ape, all unsuspecting and subjoct to impending doom; 
and as ho went along he reflected: “ Alas! 

This business of women is exceedingly grievous, and yet it 
is the cream of life. For tho sake of a woman I am committing 
this horrible crime, much as I condemn it. 12. (And what of this?) 

Gold is proved by a touchstone; a man is said to bo proved 
by his conduct in business; an ox is proved by a burdon; but 
there is no known way of proving women. 13. 

(39) (So for a woman’s sako I must murdor ray friend.) ” 
As tho crocodile was speaking thus tho ape said to him: 
"What aro you saying?" Said he: “Nothing." Thon, because 
bo would not tell him, tho ape became uneasy, and reflected: 
(40) “ What can bo the reason of this, that the crooodile makes 
no answor to my quostion? (Now I will draw out his socrot 
purposo by craft.) ” (41) So thinking ho onco moro questioned 
him very urgontly. Ho replied: “My wifo is afflicted with an 
incurable illness (and that is why I am sad).” The apo said: 
“ Cannot anything bo done for hor recovery by physicians or 
sorcerers' spells? ” The crocodile ropliod: “Wo have askt them 
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too, and they said that slio cannot live except by an ape’s heart.” 

(42) When the apo hoard this ho gave himself up for lost, and 
reflected to himself: “Alas, (I am undono;) I am suffering the 
consequence of being a slave to sensual onjoymonts, in spite 
of my age. And is it not said?— 

Evon in forest-life vices control men that are subject to passions; 
control of the five senses, tho one live in his house, is asootic 
austerity. For the man who has forsakon his passions, who does 
nothing blamoworthy, his own house is a penance-grove." 14. 

(43) Meditating thus ho said to tho crocodile: “Friend, you 
have not done well. (If this is tho case, then) why did you not 
tell mo in the first place? I left my heart behind there when 
I carno along. I should have come bringing it. And it is said: 

Whosoever desires the throe-fold bonefits of religion, .worldly 
success, and lovo, should not come empty-handed to see a 
brahman, a king, or a woman.” 15. 

(44) Said the other: “Where is that heart of yours?" The 
ape replied: “On that same fig-tree. (45) It is well known that 
apes always keep their hearts on trees. (46) If you have any 
use for it, let us return and get my heart and then come." 
(47) When tho crocodilo heard this ho was glad, and turned 
about, and made for the shore. (48) (Then) the ape (in great 
delight) sprang up eagerly and climbed upon a branch (of the 
fig-tree and sat there, thinking: “ Ho! My lifo is saved after 
all!”). (49) (But) the crocodilo (down below) said: “Friend, 
bring along your heart and corno quickly." (50) Ho replied 
(with a laugh): “I shall not como again! (I understood tho 
whole business; what I said was meant to trick you.) Get you 
gono, fool! Is the heart over found outside of tho body? 

By craft you hoped to kill mo; I have used counter-craft. 
And by doluding you I have savod myself from death." 16. 

(61) (And when tho crocodilo realized what ho had in mind, 
ho said: “ Friend, oven without your hoart, como along anyway; 
I will cure her disease by using some otlior remedy." Tho 
apo said:) (52) “Villain, I am not an ass! 

When he had come and gone again, and after going had 
como back once more, the fool that had noithor oars nor heart 
mot his death on tho spot.” 17. 

(53) Said the other: “(And) how was that? ” Tho ape said: 
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STORY 1: ASS WITHOUT HEART AND EARS 

(54) In a (certain) forest-region dwelt a lion. (55) (And) ho 
had a certain jackal for his attendant. (56) Now this lion was 
once attackt by a stomach-trouble and lost his power to do 
anything. (57) (And) when the jackal's throat had grown lean 
with hunger he said to him: “Sire, how can wo live thus 
doing nothing? " (58) Said he: “ Friend, this disoase of mine 
can bo cured only by the remedy of an ass’s heart and oars, 
and in no othor way. (59) Therefore bond all your efforts to 
bringing me an ass." Ho replied: “ As my lord commands.” 
(60) So speaking he departed; and when he had found an ass 
belonging to a washorman in tho neighborhood of a town, ho 
said to him: (61) “(Friend,) why are you so lean?” (62) Ho 
replied: “ (My friend,) I live by carrying every day a great 
load (of clothes), and [yet] this villain [of a washerman] does 
not give mo enuf to eat” (63) Said he: “ Why lot yourself be 
tormented thus? I will take you to a place where you will 
think yourself in heaven!” (64) Ho said: “Tell me, how?” 
(65) Said the other: “In this stretch of woods (full of emerald- 
green grass, thru which a river flows,) there are three beautiful 
she-assee such as you never saw before, blooming with the 
freshness of youth, and I think they have run away bocause 
they were weary of the same troubles that you suffer. I will 
bring you to them." (66) (And) hearing this ho agreed, saying 
“Do so!” And he brought him (, the fool,) into the presence 
of the lion. (67) And when he saw tho ass (within reach of 
his paws), the lion was rejoist and (sprang up and) leapt upon 
him. But because of his weakness the ass (managed to got 
away and turned and) fled (without looking back), his heart 
smitten with terror. (68) Thon the jackal said to tho lion: 
“(Well!) is that the best sort of a blow you can deliver? If 
you cannot so much as kill an ass (when he is brought before 
you), how can you expect to conquer your rivals? ” (69) He 
replied: "(Undoubtedly!) But just bring him back again, and 
this time I will kill him.” (70) Said ho: “Be ready (for him), 
that ho may not escape again in tho same way whon I bring 
him back by my powor of wit, in spite of his having felt your 
prowess!” And (with a laugh) he departed. (71) Going up to 
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the ass he said: “Why did you turn back?" (72) Said ho: 
“ (A terrible thing happened to me!) Some sort of creature 
(as big as a mountain-peak, I know not what it was,) fell upon 
mo, so that I ran away from it (barely saving my life).” (73) 
Ho ropliod: “You did not understand! (And it is said:) 

It generally happens in this world that when men are seolcing 
the ‘ group of throe' *, hindrances that really do not exist ariso 
out of their own imagination. 18. 

(74) When that sho-ass saw you she (was stirrod with great 
lust and) started to* ombraco you passionately. (And you woro 
such a coward that you fled.) But she could not boar to bo 
without you, and as you fled she put out her arm to stop you; 
that was all there was to it. So come back! ” (75) Hearing this 
the ass said: “I will come with you.” (So saying,) (76) he 
was led back (again by the jackal), and the lion caught him 
and killed him. (77) (Then after he had killed him) the lion 
said: “ (Friend,) the rule for applying tho remedy is this, that 
it is applied after worship of the gods and other rites. (Only 
then does it have its effect.) Wherefore do you (stay here quietly 
and) watch until I have bathed and performed the daily sacred 
rites and come back.” (78) (With these words ho departed.) 
And when the lion had gone the jackal, thinking " It must 
be an excellent physic!”, (aud being very greedy, himself) ate 
tho hoart and oars (of tho ass). (79) (And when he had eaten 
them he wiped his mouth and paws clean and waited. And 
having bathed) tho lion came back and (made tho formal turn 
to the right [about the body] and) failed to find the heart and 
ears. And he said: (80) “ (What has happonod hore? Toll me,) 
where are his heart and oars?" (81) The jackal said: "(My 
lord,) how could this fool have had heart 6 or oars? (Suroly) 
if ho had had hoart or ears, would ho have acted thus?— 
‘When ho had como and gono again,’ &c.” (82) (At this) tho 
lion was silent. 

(End of Story 1) 

(83) “Therefore I say: I am not an ass! (So) get you gono; 
you cannot trick me (again). 

4 Soo pAgo 394, note 1 , el ptutim. 

4 Tho Hindus regard tlio heart a a tho scAt of tho intelligence. 
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You first attempted your purpose with crafty words; but I 
perceived it thru the faults of your wit, carefully hidden tho 
they were, and I also took a losson from your over-oxcessive 
cleverness and gained time by crafty words. Like has met 
liko! 19. And this is well said: 

Assuredly tho very slips of judgment that one makes may 
servo to enlighten the judgraont. They cure the minds of in¬ 
telligent men who know the truth, like excellent medicines.” 20. 

(84) Then tho crocodile said to Wrinkle-face, his mind being 
imprcet with his skillful wit: 

“Tho wiso proclaim their own folly, but laud tho wisdom 
of others; however, in whatovor they undertake, their efforts 
nevor fail.” 21. 

(86) So saying, with disappointed hopes, ho went to his own 
abode. 

Here ond* the Fourth Book, celled tho Low of One’* Getting*. 


BOOK V 

HASTY ACTION, OR, THE BRAHMAN AND THE 
MONGOOSE 

(1) Now hero begins this, the fifth book, called Hasty Action; 
of which this is tho opening stanza: 

Whosoever, without knowing tho true facts of tho case, yields 
to the sway of wrath, soon loses his friond, as tho brahman 
the mongoose. 1. 

(2) The king’s sons said: “(And) how was that?” VigpnSar- 
man said: 

(3) In the Gfiuda-country there dwelt a (certain) brahman 
(of good family) named DevaSarman *. (4) (And) his wife was 
(a brahman-woman) named Yajnadattfi*. (5) (One time) she con¬ 
ceived (as a result of former good deeds). (6) And when 
Deva&irman perceived this he was (greatly) rejoist, (and re¬ 
flected thus: “A great blessing has come upon me, for I shall 
get a child!”), and he said to his wife: (7) “ (My dear,) your 
hopes aro gratifiod. You shall bear a son, and all my desires 
shall be fulfilled in him, and I shall perform all tho sacred 
rites for him, tho rites of (conception,) birth, name-giving, .and 
so on. (And) he shall be tho support of my house.” (8) (Thus 
addrest) his wife said: " Who knows whether it will bo a boy 
or not? (Therefore) it is not fitting to speak thus of something 
that is unknown. One should not rejoice too soon. And it is said: 

A man who wants to droam about tho future will find himself 
lying on tho ground all whitonod, like Somaiarman's father.” 2. 

(9) Said ho: “(And) how was that?" She ropliod: 

STORY 1: THE BRAHMAN WHO BUILT AIR-CASTLES 

(10) There was a certain brahman’s son who was plying his 
studios. (11) He received sacrificial offerings (of food) in the 

• “ God-delight" or “Ood-holp." 

* 41 Sacrifice-given." 
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house of a certain merchant. (12) (And) when ho did not oat 
there, he received a measure of grits. This he took homo and 
put it in a jar and saved it And so in the course of a long 
time this jar of his became full of grits* (13) One time the 
brahman was lying on his bod underneath that jar, whioh he 
had hung on a wall-peg, having taken a nap in the day-time 
(and waked up again), and he was meditating thus3 (14) “ Very 
high is tho price of (grain, and still higher grits, which are) 
food all prepared. So I must have grits worth as much as 
twenty rupees. (15) And if I sell them I can get as many ns 
ton sho-goats (worth two rupees apiece). (16). And when they 
are six months old they will bear young, and thoir offspring 
(will) also (bring forth). (17) And after five years they will bo 
very numerous, as many as four hundred. (18) (And it is 
commonly reported that) for four she-goats you can get a cow 
(that is young and rich in milk, and that has all the best 
qualities, and that brings forth live calvos). So I shall trade 
thoso same she-goats for a hundred cows. (19) And when they 
calve some of their offspring will be bullocks, and with them 
I shall engage in farming and raise a plenty of grain. (20) From 
the sale of the grain I shall got much gold, and I shall build 
a beautiful mansion (of bricks), enclosed by walls. (21) And 
some worthy brahman, when he sees what a groat fortune I 
have, with abundance of men-servants and inaid-servants and 
all sorts of goods, will (surely) give mo his beautiful daughter 
[to wife]. (22) And (in the course of time) I shall beget on her 
body a boy that shall maintain my line; strengthened by tho 
merit I have acquired, ho shall bo long-Iivod and freo from 
disease. (23) (And when I havo performed for him tho birth- 
rite and othor coromonics in proscribed fashion,) I shall givo 
him tho namo of SomaSarman •. (24) (And while tho boy is 
running about) my wife will be busy with her household duties 
at the time when the cows come home, and will (be very care¬ 
less and) pay no hoed to tho lad. (26) (Thon, becauso my heart 
is completely mastered by lovo for tho boy,) I shall (brandish 
a cudgel and) boat my wife with my cudgol.” (26) So (in his 
reverie) ho brandisht his cudgol and struck that jar, so that 
it fell down (broken) in a hundred pieces all over himself 
* “ Moou-doliglit ” or " Moon-hotp." 
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(, and the grits wore scattered). Then that brahman's body 
was all whitened by the powdered grits, and ho felt as if 
awakened out of a dream and was greatly abasht (, and the 
peoplo laught at him). 

(End of 8tory 1) 

(27) “Thoroforo I say: (You ought not) ‘ to dream about the 
future.’ (When the evont has boon disclosed you can act upon 
it.) You cAnnot paint a picture until you havo the panel." (28) 
Now when the time (of birth) arrived, the brahman’s wifo 
brought forth a son (bearjng the auspicious marks). (29) (Then) 
on the tenth day after the birth (when ho had performed the 
rite [of name-giving]) the brahman’s wifo left the boy in his 
father’s care and (arose and) went to a (noar-by) river to 
purify herself (and to wash her soiled garments). (30) (But) the 
brahman kept watch over the boy (, since ho was so poor that 
ho could not afford a servant and did his own work). (31) Now 
as it was a day of the moon’s change, the chief queen sent 
from the king's palace a maid-servant to bring a reader of 
sacred texts, and she called upon the brahman. (32) When the 
brahman received the summons, (as he had suffered from poverty 
all his life long,) he thot: (33) “ If I do not go at once, some 
one else will get the sacrifice 4 . There is no one to watch the 
boy. What shall I do? " (34) (Under theso circumstances) ho 
loft behind a mongoose that ho had raised just like a son, keep¬ 
ing him in his houso (in the room where tho sacred firo was 
kept and feeding him on kernels of corn and tho like), and so 
(tho brahman) departed. (35) But the mongoose soon saw a 
cobra coming out of a holo in tho ground and going up near 
tho child. (36) And as soon as ho saw it (his eyes flamed with 
anger, and his lips, teeth, and paws quivered, and) ho sprang 
up at onco and fell upon tho sorpont and toro it to pioces. (37) 
And when ho saw tho brahman coining back, ho ran forth with 
great joy to show him (what he had. done}, with his mouth and 
paws (still) stained with blood (88) Now when that hasty brah¬ 
man saw the mongoose with his muasle smeared with blood, he 
thot: “(Whatl) has ho eaten my boy? " and he slew him with 

* Specifically, A-<VMA<i-offoring- (to decoast ancestors), performed on tho 
days of tho moon's chango, to tho accompaniment of Vedic recitations. 
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his stick. (89) Thereupon, (having killed him,) as soon as tho 
brahman ontered tho house, ho saw tho child lying asleep and 
unhurt (just as he was), and tho cobra cut to piecos (near him). 

(40) And ho beat his breast, crying out: “Ah, woo is mo, un¬ 
happy wretch I What a wicked thing (is this that) I havo done I ” 

(41) And when his wife came back (and found the brahman 
weeping) and saw tho mongoose slain and tho serpent out into 
(a hundred) pieces, she said (to the brahman): “ What does this 
moan (, brahman, and how did it happon)? ” (42) (Whereupon) 
the brahman told hor the whole story. And tho (prudent) wife 
(was deeply distrest and) said (to tho brahman): 

“ What is not rightly seen, not rightly understood, not rightly 
heard, and not rightly investigated, should not bo done by any 
man—as was done by tho barber.” 3. 

(43) Said he: “(And) how was that?” She replied: 

STORY 2: THE BARBER WHO KILLED THE MONKS 

(44) There was (in) a certain (city a) merchant’s son (of old), 
who had lost his wealth, his kinsfolk, and his fortune, and was 
ground down by poverty. (Attended by his old nurse he had 
lived since childhood in a part of a broken-down dwelling, and) 
he had been brought up by his old nurse (, a slave-woman). 

(45) ([Onco] early in the evening) he meditated, sighing a long 
(and earnest) sigh: “Alas, when will there bo an ond to this 
{my] poverty? ” As he pondered thus he fell asleep; and it was 
night (46) And (towards morning) ho saw a dream. Three 
monks came and (woke him and) said to him: “Friend, to¬ 
morrow wo shall como to visit you in this same form. (For [we 
are] three heaps of treasuro storod away by your forefathers,) 
and when you slay us with a cudgel wo shall turn into dinars. 
And you must show no morcy in doing this.” (47) So in tho 
morning he awoko, still pondering on this droam, and said to 
tho nurse: “ Today, (mother,) you must be well preparod all 
day for a solemn rite. Mako tho house ceromonially pure by 
smearing on cow-dung and so forth, and wo will feed three 
brahmans to the best of our ability. I for my part am going 
to got a barber.” (48) So it was done, and tho barber came 
.to trim his board and nails. When his beard had been trimtfted 
in proper fashion, the figures which he had seen in tho dream 
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camo in. (49) And as soon as tl.e merchant’s son saw these 
monks, ho doalt with them as ho had been commanded. And 
they became piles of money. (50) And as he took in this mass 
of wealth, tho merchant's son gave the barber three hundred 
dinars (as a fee, and) in order to koop tho secrot. (51) But 
tho barber, having soon him [do this], wont homo and drew a 
hasty conclusion from what ho had seen, and thot: “ I too will 
kill throe monks (with a cudgel) and turn thorn into three heaps 
of troasuro.” (62) So ho took a cudgel and stood in readiness; 
and presently three monks, impelled by their provious deeds, 
camo a-begging. (53) Thorcupou tho barber smote them with 
tho cudgel and killed them. And ho got no treasure. (54) Straight¬ 
way the king's officers came and arrested tho barber and took 
him away and impaled him. 

(End of Story 2) 

(55) Therefore I say: “What is not rightly seen, not rightly 
understood " &c. (56) “ (So you also are just such a fool. There¬ 
fore wise men must not perform any action until it has been 
carefully considered.) ” 

Here ends tho Fifth Book, called Hasty Action. 


[END OF THE PANCATANTRA) 
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Ugerlon, P«&c*untr». II. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


P ig* 42, footnote 32. On this mbjoct (translations from the Pahlavi into 
Arabic) see now Sprengling, American Journal of Semitic Language*, 
40 (1224), 81 ff., especially 86ff. 

Pago 128, lino 19 of first paragraph: for “versons" read “versions'. 

Pago 161, last lino of paragraph (13): read cv&inai* gh&tayifyanti. 

Page 173, line 2 of paragraph (17): read “(Pi? yay&)". 

Page 294, lino 2 of § 196: for “your” road “our”. 

Pago 337, seventh line from bottom: for “abanbon” road "abandon". 
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